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JAMES THE SECOND. 


IHE differences between the partizans of A. p. 1451, 

the feudal and civil power (that is, be- 
tween the royaliſts and Douglaſſes party) 
{till continued in Scotland. The chancellor, 
Crichton, was now old, but unimpaired in all 
his faculties. He declared himſelf, without any 
reſerve, an enemy to Douglas, as long as he 
continued to act againſt law; and he ſhewed 
himſelf, on all occaſions, ready to oppoſe that 
overgrown nobleman in the field as well as the 
council. As Crichton's eſtate and following 
was not comparable to that of Douglas, he muſt 
have depended on the king's ſupport, which 
proved ſo powerful, as for ſome time to over- 
awe Douglas, In 1452, certain ambaſſadors 
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THE HISTORY- 
from Scotland reſided in England, probably to 
conciliate ſome differences between that court 


and France; and in January this year, the earl 
of Douglas with his friends, obtained a paſſport 


from James to undertake a pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury ; but it is remarkable, that in the ſame 
paſſport the biſhops of Glaſgow, Murray, and 


Dumblain, are included. This renders it pro- 


bable, that James had a ſuſpicion of the earl's 


- pretended pilgrimage; and as it was capital for a 


Scotſman, at that time, to paſs the borders with- 
ont permiſſion, James had inſerted Erichton's 
name in the ſafe- conduct, that he might be a ſpy 
upon the conduct of Douglas and his friends: 
and in fact the event proved that to have been 


his intention; for, upon the earls. return to 


Scotland, . ſummoned him to attend his 
court. He knew that this ſummons had been 
obtained by Crichton's ſuggeſtion ; and not 
dnly refuſed to obey, but, if we are to believe 
the hiſtorians of the time, Douglas formed an 
infamous deſign to aſſaſſinate Crichton. He 
was impelled to this by one of thoſe ſycophants, 
who always attend a great man, diſcovering to 
him what had paſſed at the. council-board, 
where Crichton did not ſcruple to blame the 
lenity that James had ſhewn to Douglas, and 
to foretel the melancholy effects which the am- 
bition of the latter might produce, if not time- 
ly checked by a vigorous exertion of the laws 
and government. The earl, underſtanding that 

Crichton, 
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OF Ss CO TL AN p. ©" 
Crichton, by a certain day, intended to repair 4. b. 43 
to Edinburgh with a ſlender equipage, ordered 
ſome of his attendants, whom Lindſay very 

properly calls butchers, to way- lay and diſpatch 
him. The brave old man was attended by his 
ſon, who firſt diſcovered the danger; and by 
killing one of the villains, and wounding ano- 
ther, who was moſt forward to attack him, he 
delivered himſelf, and eſcaped to his caſtle of 
Crichton. | 
Other actions, of which the earl of Douglas i vis- 
was at this time accuſed, have marked his me- g. | 
mory with indelible infamy. One John Herries, 
a noble and a loyal baron, had been frequently ; 
opprefſed by Douglas and his tenants of Dou- 
glaſdale. Herries had often complained to that 
earl for redreſs; but meeting with none, he 
had attempted to make repriſals on the Dou- 
glas eſtate. in Annandale. He was ſo unfortu- 
nate as to be defeated, taken priſoner, and put 
I into irons. The king hearing of the affair, or- 
ndered that it ſhould be referred to the courſe 
A | of law; but Douglas, in the mean time, hanged 
9 his unhappy priſoner as a common thief. 80 
flagrant a breach of public juſtice exaſperated 
the king to the higheſt degree; but, by this 
time, Douglas had renewed his confederacy | 
with the earls of Crawford, Murray, and Roſs, YN 
* the avowed patrons of the feudal government, 
"= | and appeared, on all public occaſions, with a 
MW train of followers that bade defiance to the 
"Dy 2 royal 
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_— THE HISTORY 
AD. 34;;, royal power. This inſolence was deteſted by 
the wiſer part of the nation; and one Maclellan, 
who is called the Tutor of Bomby, and was 
nephew to Sir Patric Gray, captain of the 
king's guard, refuſed to give any attendance 
| upon the earl, or to concur. in his meaſures; 
1 but remained at home as a quiet ſubject. This 


—— . — 


inoffenſive behaviour was by the earl conſi- 
dered as treaſon againſt himſelf; and violently 
ſeizing upon Maclellan's houſe and perſon, he 
fent him cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Douglas. 
As Maclellan was a gentleman of great worth 
and reputation, his uncle, Gray, applied ear- 
neſtly to James in his favour; and ſuch was 
that prince's regard for Maclellan, that he wrote 
and ſigned a. letter for his releaſe, addreſſed to 
the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray's delivering 
this letter to Douglas at his caſtle, the latter 
ſeemed to receive it with the higheſt reſpect, 
and to treat Gray with the greateſt hoſpitality, 
by inviting him to dinner ; but, in the mean 
time, he gave private orders that Maclellan's 
head ſhould be ſtruck off, and his body ex- 
1 poſed upon the green before the caſtle, covered 
_ = with a linnen cloth. After dinner, the earl 
told Gray, that he was ready to obey the king's 
"mY commands; and conducting him to the green, 
he ſhewed him the lifeleſs trunk, which he 
ſaid Gray might diſpoſe of as he pleaſed. Upon 
this, Gray mounted his horſe, and truſted to 
his ſwiftneſs for his own ſafety; for he was 
pur- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


purſued by the earls: attendants to the en of AD. 1452. 


Edinburgh. * 


The confederacy againſt James's government He renews | 


his conie- 


was now no longer a ſecret. The lords Balve- deracy. 


ny and Hamilton, with ſuch a number of other 
barons and gentlemen, had acceded to it, that 
it was thought' to be more powerful than all 
the force the king could bring into the field. 
Even Crichton adviſed James to diſſemble. The 
confederates entered into a ſolemn bond, and 
oath, never to deſert one another during life; 
and, to make uſe of Drummond's words, © That 
injuries done to any one of them, ſhould be 
done to them all, and be a common quarrel ; 
neither ſhould they deſiſt, to their beſt abilities, 
to revenge them: that they ſhould concur indif- 


ferently againſt whatſoever perſons within or 
without the realm, and ſpend their lives, lands, 


goods, and fortunes, in defence of their de- 
bates and differences whatſoever.” All who 
did not enter into this affociation were treated 
as enemies to the public; their lands were de- 
ſtroyed, their effects plundered, and they them- 
ſelves impriſoned or murdered. Drummond 
ſays, that Douglas was then able to bring forty 
thouſand men into the field; and that his in- 
tention was to have placed the crown of Scot- 


land upon his own head. How far he might 


have been influenced by a ſcene of the ſame 
nature that was then paſſing between the houſes 


of York and Lancaſter in England, I ſhall not 


pretend 
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AD. 34;,, royal power. This inſolence was deteſted by 


the wiſer part of the nation; and one Maclellan, 
who. is called the Tutor of Bomby, and was 
nephew to Sir Patric Gray, captain of the 
king's guard, refuſed to give any attendance 
upon the earl, or to concur. in his meaſures ; 
but remained at home as a quiet ſubject. This 
inoffenſive behaviour was by the earl conſi- 
dered as treaſon againſt himſelf; and violently 
ſeizing upon Maclellan's houſe and perſon, he 
fent him cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Douglas. 
As Maclellan was a gentleman of great worth 
and reputation, his uncle, Gray, applied ear- 
neſtly to James in his favour; and ſuch was 
that prince's regard for Maclellan, that he wrote 
and ſigned a letter for his releaſe, addreſſed to 
the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray's delivering 
this letter to Douglas at his caſtle, the latter 
ſeemed to receive it with the higheſt reſpect, 
and to treat Gray with the greateſt hoſpitality, 
by inviting him to dinner; but, in the mean 
time, he gave private orders that Maclellan's 
head ſhould be ſtruck off, and his body ex- 
poſed upon the green before the caſtle, covered 


with a linnen cloth. After dinner, the earl 


told Gray, that he was ready to obey the king's 
commands ;. and conducting him to the green, 
he ſhewed him the lifeleſs trunk, which he 
ſaid Gray might diſpoſe of as he pleaſed. Upon 
this, Gray mounted his horſe, and truſted to 
his ſwiftneſs for his own ſafety; for he was 

pur- 


OF SCOTLAND. 7 
purſued by the carbs attendants to the yy of 4. p. 1452. 
Edinburgh. 
The confederacy againſt James's government He renews | 
his conle- 
was now no longer a ſecret. The lords Balve- deracy. 
ny and Hamilton, with ſuch a number of other 
barons and gentlemen, had acceded to it, that 
it was thought' to be more powerful than all 
the force the king could bring into the field. 
Even Crichton adviſed James to diſſemble. The 
confederates entered into a ſolemn bond, and 
oath, never to deſert one another during life ; 
and, to make uſe of Drummond's words,“ That 
injuries done to any one of them, ſhould be 
done to them all, and be a common quarrel ; 
neither ſhould they deſiſt, to their beſt abilities, 
to revenge them: that they ſhould concur indif- 
ferently againſt whatſoever perſons within or 
without the realm, and ſpend their lives, lands, : 
goods, and fortunes, in defence of their de- 
bates and differences whatſoever.” All who 
did not enter into this affociation were treated 
as enemies to the public; their lands were de- 
ſtroyed, their effects plundered, and they them- 
ſelves impriſoned or murdered. Drummond 
ſays, that Douglas was then able to bring forty 
thouſand men into the field; and that his in- 
tention was to have placed the crown of Scot- 
land upon his own head. How far he might 
have been influenced by a ſcene of the ſame 
nature that was then paſling between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter' in England, I ſhall not 
pretend 


8 THE HISTORY 
4 D. 1452 pretend to determine; though I cannot be of 
opinion, that his intention was to wear the 
crown himſelf, but to render it deſpicable upon 
his ſovereign's head. It is evident, from his be- 
haviour, that he did not affect royalty; for 
when James invited him to a conference in the 
caſtle of Stirling, he offered to comply, pro- 
vided he had a ſafe - conduct. This condition 
plainly implied, that he had no reliance upon 
the late act of parliament, which declared the 
proclamation of the king's peace to be a ſuffi - 
cient ſecurity for life and fortune to all his 
ſubjects; and there is no denying that the ſafe- 
conduct was expedited in the form and man- 
ner required. | 
This being obtained, the earl began his march 
towards Stirling with his uſual great follow- 
ing; and arrived there on Shrove-Tueſday. 
He was received by the king as if he had been 
the beſt of his friends, as well as the greateſt 
of his ſubjects, and admitted to ſup with his 
majeſty in the caſtle, while his attendants were 
diſperſed in the town, little ſuſpecting the ca- 
taſtrophe that followed. The entertainment 
being over, the king told the earl, with an air 
of frankneſs, ©& That as he was now of age, he 
was reſolved to be the father of all his people, 
and to take the government into his own hands; 
that his lordſhip, therefore, had no reaſon to 
be under any apprehenſions from his old ene- 
mies, Callendar and Crichton ; that there was 
no 
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GF S. CGT LAND. 9 
no occaſion to form any confederacies, as the 4. p. 1452. 
law was ready to protect him; and that he 

was welcome to the principal direction of af- 

fairs under the crown, and to the firſt place in 

the royal confidence; nay, that all former of- 

fences done by himſelf and his friends 9 

be pardoned and forgot.“ 

This ſpeech was the very e of whus the James kills 
earl of Douglas aimed at. It rendered him, — 
indeed, the firſt ſubje& of the kingdom, but vn hand. 
ſtill he was controulable by the civil law. In 

ſhort, upon the king's peremptorily putting 
the queſtion to him, he not only refuſed to 

XX 4iflolve the confederacy, but upbraided the 
Kking for his government. This produced a 


XX paſſionate rejoinder on the part of James; but : 

b the earl repreſented that he was under a ſafe- 
conduct, and that the nature of his confederacy 

was ſuch that it could not be broken, but by 

che common conſent of all parties concerned; 

nne king inſiſted upon his ſetting the example, 

and the earl continuing more and more obſti- i 


nate, James ſtabbed him with his dagger; and 
armed men ruſhing into the room, finiſhed the 

IT Lavghter. 

Z = Such is the manner, diveſted of a number of Refiefion, 
. invented, ſuperfluous, circumſtances, 1 in which 

UT this tragedy was acted, according to all the 
scotch hiſtorians. Prerogative-writers incline 
do juſtify James, becauſe he had no legal way of 

2 7 . the earl to juſtice; but I cannot help 

1 Vol. IV. n E think- 


10 


A. D. 1452. thinking, that they have miſrepreſented the af- 


meditated. Had the earl, finding himſelf in 
the power of James, promiſed to break the con- 
federacy, and afterwards retracted that pro- 


haps by intemperance. I give no kind of cre- 
dit to the report of the laſt converſation that 


of the armed men gives us no favourable idea 


| guilty of the crimes the earl of Douglas was 


in the manner he was, notwithſtanding his 


THE HISTORY 


fair. What paſſed between James and the earl 
was, we are told, in a private room, remote from 
all company ; ſo that we have the converſation 
between them only upon the word of James; 
and indeed the whole ſeems to have been pre- 


miſe, the moſt ſevere caſuiſt could not have 
condemned his diſſimulation; nor could James 
imagine that, in the circumſtances Douglas 
then was, he would refuſe to comply with all 
that was required, be it ever ſo unjuſt or hu- 
miliating. The cataſtrophe, therefore, muſt 
have been owing to premeditation, aided per- 
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paſſed between them. In fact, the ruſhing in 


of the king's original intention ; and we are 
told, that Sir Patric Gray ſeconded the king's 
blow, by cleaving the earls ſcull with a battle- 
ax. It is childiſh, therefore, for the advocates 
of James to mention the obſtinacy of the earl 
as the cauſe of his death. Their beſt plea is 
an appeal to the hiſtory of government in all 
ages, whether a ſubject under a monarchy, 


accuſed of, might not have been put to death 


ſafe- 


\ 


OCT SCOTLAND. 11 
fafe-condut,; a diſquiſition into which I ſhall 4. P. 2452. 
not now enter, my province being only to re- 
preſent facts. Hume, the hiſtorian of Douglas, 

whoſe principles are far from being in favour 
of the prerogative, thinks, that the death of 
Douglas was pre - concerted, and that too by 
Crichton's advice; and has left us a Latin diſ- 
tich upon that ſubject *, | 

The hiſtorians of James have remarked i in his 22 war 

favour, that the brothers of Douglas were not 
involved in his fate. We are, however, to 
obſerve, that his brother and ſucceſſor, James, 
had been bred a clergyman; that he was looked 
upon to be of a pacific diſpoſition; and that he 
_ diſliked ſome of his brother's diſloyal proceed - 
ings. They who thought ſo were miſtaken. A 
pair of ſpurs being conveyed from the caſtle to the 
lord Hamilton, gave the party in the town ſome 
intimation of the tragedy that had been acted. 
Sir James Douglas, for ſo he is called, though 
a churchman, being now earl by his brother's 
death, and acknowledged as ſuch, not only by 
his party, but by the king himſelf, aſſembled 
his friends, and, after exaggerating the mur- 
der that had been committed, propoſed to inveſt 
A a the caſtle. Many 2 — induce me to 
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. Me wats ante diem, Crichtonus rexque 3 6 
Ille necis cauſam, præbuit iſte manum. 
In Engliſh. 
Crichton and James ſped my untimely lot, 
One gave the blow, the other laid the plot, 


C2 believe, 


12 THE HIGTORT 
A. P. i452, believe, that the ſoul of the confederacy was 
fled when the late earl fell; for the inſurgents 
excuſed\themſelves, as being too weak for ſuch 
an enterprize, and were contented with trail - 
ing the ſafe · oonduct at a horſe's tail, and pro- 
claiming, by trumpets and horns, the king a 
perjured traitor. They proceeded no farther, 
j! and each departed to his own habitation, after 
15 agreeing to aſſemble with freſh forces about the 
'8 beginning of April. James loſt no time in im- 
1 proving this ſhort reſpite; and found the na- 
1 tion in general much better diſpoſed in his 
| 


| | favour than he had reaſon to expect. The in- 
| tolerable oppreſſions of the great barons made 


I. his ſubjects eſteem the civil, far preferable to 
| b the feudal, ſubjection, and even the Douglaſſes 
1 were divided among themfelves ; for the earl 
_ of Angus and Sir John Douglas of Dalkeith 
2 were among the moſt forward of the royaliits. 
S. James, at the ſame time, wrote letters to the 
1 . earl of Huntley, and to all the noblemen of his 
1 kingdom who were no parties in the confe- 
1 deracy, beſides the eccleſiaſtics, who remained 
firmly attached to his prerogative. Before the 
effect of thoſe letters could be known, the in- 
ſurgents had returned to Stirling (where James 
ſtill wiſely kept himſelf upon the defenſive) 
repeated their inſolences, and the opprobrious 
treatment of his ſafe : conduct; and at laſt they 0 
plundered the town, and laid it in aſhies. Be- | 
ing {till unable to take the caſtle, partly thro? | 

a their 
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whom they conſidered as a, double traitor, be- 
cauſe he was à Douglas and a good ſubject. 
They then beſieged his caſtle, which was ſo 
bravely defended by Patric Cockburn, a gen- 
tleman of the family of 'Langton, that they 
raiſed the ſiege, and gave the royal party awe 
they leiſure for humbling them. | 

All this time, the unhappy country was ſuf. 
foring the moſt cruel devaſtations ; for matters 
were now come to ſuch extremity, that every 
man muſt be a royaliſt or a rebel. The king 
was obliged to keep on the ' defenſive; and 
though he had ventured to leave the caſtle of 
Stirling, he was in no condition to face the re- 


be in the field, They were in poſſeſſion of all 


= the ſtrong. paſſes, by which his friends were to 
march to his aſſiſtance; and he even conſulted 


with his attendants on the means of eſt | 

France, where he was ſure of an hoſpitable re- 
ception. He was diverted from that reſolution 
by biſhop Kennedy and the earl of Angus, who 
was himſelf a Douglas, and prevailed upon to 
wait for the event of the earl of Huntley's at- 


13 
their own. diviſions, and partly through the 4. d. 1432+ 
diverſity of the operations they were obliged 


to ſupply, they left Stirling, and deſtroyed. 
the eſtate. of Sir John Douglas of Dalkeith, 


Its deſola - 


tempts for his ſervice, That nobleman, who was 


deſcended from the Seatons, but by marriage in- 


herited the great eſtates of the Gordons in the 


8 _ had raiſed an army for James, to whoſe 


family 


14 
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4. b. 1452. family he and his anceſtors, by the Gordons as 


Battle of 
Brechin 
gained by 
the roy- 
aliſts. 


mily; but having advanced as far as Brechin, 


well as the Seatons, had been always remark- 
ably devoted. James was not miſtaken in the 
high opinion he had of Huntley; and in the 
mean time he iflued circular letters to the 
chief eccleſiaſtics and bodies- politic of his king- 
dom, ſetting forth the neceſſity he was under 
to proceed as he had done, and his readineſs 
to protect all his loyal ſubjects in their rights 
and privileges againſt the power of the Dou- 
glaſſes and their rebellious adherents. Before 
thoſe letters could have any effect, the rebels 
had plundered the defenceleſs houſes and eſtates 
af all who were not in their confederacy, and 
had proceeded with a fury that turned to the 
prejudice of their cauſe. 

The indignation which the public ku: con · 
ceived againſt the king, for the violation of his 
ſafe· conduct, began now to ſubſide; and the be- 
haviour of his enemies in ſome meaſure juſtified 
what had happened, or at leaſt made the peo- 


ple ſuſpect, that James would not have proceed- 


ed as he did without the ſtrongeſt provocation. 
The forces he had afſembled being unable, as yet, 
to act offenſively, he reſolved to wait for the 
earl of Huntley, who, by this time, was at the 
head of a conſiderable army, and had begun 


his march ſouthwards. He had been joined by 


the Forbeſes, Ogilvies, Leſlies, Grants, Irwines, 
and other relations and dependents of his fa- 


he 
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chief ally of the earl of Douglas, who com- 
manded the people of Angus, and all the ad- 
herents of the rebels in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, headed by foreign officers. The two 
armies joining battle on the eighteenth of May, 
victory was for ſome time in ſuſpence ; till one 
Coloſs of Bonnymoon, on whom Crawford 
had great dependence, but whom he had im- 
prudently diſobliged, came over to the roy- 


was the beſt armed part of Crawford's army, 
conſiſting of battle-axes, broad-ſwords, and 
long ſpears. His defection fixed the fortune 
of the day for the earl of Huntley, as it left the 
center flank of Crawford's army entirely expoſed 
4 to the royaliſts. He himſelf loſt one of his bro- 
thers, and fled with another, Sir John Lindſay, 
to his houſe at Phinhaven, where it is reported 
4 by, that he broke out into the following ejacula- 
tion: © That he would be content to remain 
ſeven years in hell, to have, in ſo timely a ſea- 
1 ſon, done the king his maſter that ſervice the 
2 earl of Huntley had performed, and carry that 
= applauſe and thanks. he was to receive from 


"ITE him.” Thoſe expreſſions, if true, ſhew that 


Crawford was no rebel in his heart, and that he 
only acted in conſequence of thoſe engage- 
wents, which he 6 his honour could 


3 


aliſts with the diviſion he commanded, which 


15 


he was oppoſed by the earl of Crawford, the 4. p. . 1462. 


16 


many great 
lords. 


laſt, the op in fact, diſowned their 
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No author informs us of che loſs of men on 


either ſide, though all agree, that it was very 
conſiderable upon the whole. The earl of Hunt- 
ley, particularly, loſt two brothers, William 
and Henry; and we are told, that to indem- 
nify him for his good ſervices, as well as: for 
the rewards and preſents he had made in lands 
and privileges to his faithful followers, the king 


beſtowed 0 him the lands of 3 and 


Lochaber. 
The battle of Brechin was not immediately 


deciſive in favour of the king, but proved ſo 
in its conſequences. The earl of Murray, a 


Douglas likewiſe, took advantage of Huntley's 
abſence to ravage' and harraſs the eſtates of all 
the royaliſts in the north; but Huntley return» 


ing from Brechin with his victorious army, 


drove his enemy into his own county of Mur: 


ray, and afterwards expelled him even from 


thence, James was now encouraged by the 


advice of his kinſman, Kennedy, biſhop of St. 


Andrew's, to whoſe firmneſs and prudence he 


was under great obligations, to proceed againſt 


his rebels in a legal manner, by holding a par- 
liament at Edinburgh, to which the confede- 
rated lords were fummoned; and upon their 


non- compearance they were ſolemnly declared 


traitors. This proceeding ſeemed to make the 
rebellion rage more fiercely than ever; and at 


alle- 


t 
: 
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allegiance to James. The earls of Douglas, A. P. 1452. 


Crawford, Ormond, Murray, the lord Balveny, 
Sir James Hamilton, and others ſigned, with 
their own hands, public manifeſtos, which 
were paſted on the doors of the principal 


churches, importing, That they were re- Drummond, 


ſolved never to obey command or charge, nor 
anſwer citation for the time coming, becauſe. 
the king, ſo far from being a juſt maſter, was 
a blood-ſucker, a murderer, a tranſgreſſor of 
hoſpitality, and a ſurprizer of the innocent.” 
It does not appear, that thoſe and the like atro- 
cious proceedings did any fervice to the cauſe 
of the confederates. The ear} of Huntley con- 


tinued victorious in the North, where he and 


his-followers, in revenge of the earl of Murray's. 
having burnt his caſtle of Huntley, ravaged or 
ſezied all that nobleman's great eſtate north of. 
the Spey. When he came to: the town of For-. 
res, he burnt one fide of the town, becauſe it 
belonged to the earl, and ſpared the other, be- 
cauſe it was the property. of his own friends. 
James thought himſelf, from the behaviour of 
the earl of Douglas and his adherents, now war-- 
ranted to come to extremities ; and marching 
into Anandale, he carried fire and ſword through 
all the eſtates of the Douglaſſes there. The 
earl of Crawford, on the other hand, having 
now recruited his ſtrength, deſtroyed the lands 
of all the people of Angus and elſewhere, who 


had abandoned him at the battle of Brechin ; | 
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AD; 1452: though there is reaſon to believe, that he had 
already ſecretly reſolved to throw himſelf upon 

the king's mercy. 
Nothing but the moſt obſtinate pride and in- 

veteracy could have prevented the earl of Doug- 

: 8 las, at this-time, from taking the advice of his 
: = friends, by returning to his duty; in which caſe, 
| James had given ſufficient intimations, that he 
might expe& pardon. He coloured his contu- 
macy with the ſpecious pretext, that his bro- 
ther's fate, and thoſe of his two kinſmen, ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed him never to truſt James or 
his miniſters ; that he had gone too far to think 
now of receding; and that kings, when once 
offended as James had been, never pardoned in 
good earneſt. Such is the chief reaſoning, with 
f others of leſs conſequence, which Drummond 
| has put into the mouth of Douglas at this time. 
James, after his expedition into Anandale, found 
the ſeaſon too far advanced to continue his 
operations ; and returning to Edinburgh, he 
marched northwards to Angus, to reduce the 
earl of Crawford, who was the ſecond rebel of 
power in the kingdom. That nobleman had 
hitherto deferred throwing himſelf at the king's 
feet, and had reſumed his arms, in the manner 
I have related, only in hopes of himſelf and 
his party obtaining better terms from James. 
Perceiving that the earl of Douglas's obſtinacy 
had cooled ſome other lords of the confederacy, 
and had put an end to all hopes of a treaty, he 
re- 


i 
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reſolved to make a merit of breaking the confe- A. p. 1452; 
deracy, by being the firſt to ſubmit. James hav- | 
ing arrived in Angus, was continuing his march 

through the country, when the earl and ſome 

of his chief followers fell on their knees before The earl of 
him on the road, bare-headed and bare-footed. _—_— 
Their - dreary looks, their ſuppliant poſtures, 

and the tears, which ſtreamed abundantly from 

the earl, were expreſſive of the moſt abject con- 

trition &, which was followed by a penitential 
ſpeech made by the earl, acknowledging his 
crimes, and imploring forgiveneſs, a 

— James was then attended by his chief coun- 
ſenors, particularly biſhop Kennedy, who, he 

X& reſolved, ſhould have ſome ſhare in the favour 
hae meant to extend to the earl. He aſked their 
Mm advice, which proving to beon the merciful fide, | 
James promiſed to the earl and his followers 
reſtitution of all their eſtates and honours, and 

9 full pardon for all that had paſſed. The earl, 
Jas a grateful retribution of this favour, before 
che king left Angus, joined him with a noble 
troop of his friends and followers, and attend- 

I 1 ing him to the North, was extremely active in 

3 4 uppreſſing all the remains of the rebellion - 

3B chere T. It 1s certain, that the ſubmiſſion of 


e Lindſay of Pitſcottie, who was of the ſame name, and per- 
ps of the ſame family, with the earl, bas put into his mouth a 
eery long ſpeech on this occaſion, in which, among other things, 
4 we he antiquity of the Lindſays, and their ina trious actions, are 
m ply recounted. | 

= + The Scotch hiſtorians who wrote before the publication of 
Dr. Rymer's F. Wn; are very defective in the chronology of 
= 1 D 2 this 


20 „„ HIS ONLY. 
A. D. 1453- the earl of Crawford was followed (but we know 
not upon what terms) by that of the earl of 
Douglas; for though the Scotch hiſtorians have, 

without any interruption, prolonged the inteſ- 

tine troubles of Scotland through the two fol- 

lowing years, yet on the eighteenth of April 

1453, king James. appointed James earl of i 
Douglas and Anandale, lord of Galloway, Rich- | 

ard abbot of Dumfermling, and Robert Liddel 

of Balmure, to go to England in the quality of 

07 NE ambaſſadors. On the twenty-third of May fol- 
dun Eis- Jowing, it was agreed, that the truce ſhould be 
prolonged to the firſt of May 1457, and as long 

after as the two kings ſhould agree on ; but un- 

der the ſame reſtrictions and proteſtations as 

had attended the laſt treaty, the earl of Doug- 
las himſelf entering a proteſtation for his king's 

intereſt in the debateable lands. 7 
Rebelliou I have already mentioned the late earl of = | 

of the ear! Douglas having, againſt the canons of the Ml 
ad church, married his kinſwoman, Margaret, 
commonly called the Fair Maid of Galloway ; 

and I muſt now reſume her hiſtory. Beatrix 

counteſs of Douglas and Anandale, mother to 

the earl of Douglas and his brother, had, ſoon 

after the death of the latter in Stirling, gone 

to England, and carried with her her daughter- 

in-law, the Fair Maid of Galloway, who, in 

the paſſport they obtained from the Engliſh 
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this period, which I have endeavoured to rectify from that cor 
lection. 


court, 
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court, is called counteſs of Douglas and Anan- A. D. 5. 


dale, and lady of Galloway. There they re- 
ſided till this year. It is probable, that the 


earl of Douglas had ſollicited his commiſſion 


to be ſent ambaſſador to England, that he might 
have an opportunity of carrying off the Fair 
Maid, his ſiſter- in- law, and her great fortune. 
He had for ſome time been ſolliciting the pope's 


diſpenſation for this match, on pretence that 
the marriage with his brother never had been 


conſummated; but meeting with a repulſe at 


the court of Rome, he reſolved to avail himſelf 


of the aſcendency which his mother, the coun- 
teſs Beatrix, had over the Fair Maid her daugh- 
ter- i- law. Whether any form of marriage be- 


tween them was obſerved does not appear; and 


it is moſt probable, that the lady inſiſted, be- 


fore ſhe gave her conſent, upon his obtaining 
the diſpenſation ; but that James was entirely a 


ſtranger to the intrigue. The earl had many 


reaſons for keeping the ſecret, and for being 
his on ſollicitor at the court of Rome. 
A | pretended a pilgrimage to expiate his offences; 
and intending to go through England, he ob- 
tained paſſports for himſelf and the following 
XX perſons: Archibald Douglas earl of Murray, 
' ® Hugh Douglas earl of Ormond, John Douglas 

lord of Balveny, Mr. John Clerk, rector of 
3 |: Kirkbride, John Shaw, Mark Haliburton, John 
= Fraſer, and John Uthred, chaplains; Mr. Wil- 


He 


as liam Harris, rector of Kirkpatric, lord James 


Douglas, 


His ei- 


mage. 
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"AD. 1453 Douglas, provoſt of Dalkeith, and David Ford; 
as alſo James lord Hamilton, knight, jantes 
lord of Livingſton, Archibald Dundas, Gavin 

HFamilton, provoſt of Bothwel, John Hamil- 
ton, Robert Hamilton, David Fleming, Wil- 
liam Baillie, Thomas Forreſt, William biſhop of 
Glaſgow, and many more in his company. 

I am inclined to think, that this ſplendid pil- 
| grimage never took place, and that the earl of 

Douglas, loſing all hopes of the diſpenſation, 
had obtained the paſſports, that he and his 
friends might have an opportunity of ſtrength- | 
ening their party, by forming connections at 
the Engliſh court. All we know for certain is, 
that the Fair Maid, either by compulſion, or per- 
ſuaſion of her mother-in-law, reſigned herſelf 
to the ears arms. Whether any ceremony of a 
marriage-was as yet performed does not appear, 
and the fact is immaterial. All the faction of the 
Douglaſſes being then in England, their in- 
trigues were not ſo ſecretly managed as to be 
unknown to James. He called a parliament at 
Edinburgh, at which the earl of Douglas, his 
mother, and his brothers, were ſummoned to 
attend, but without any effect; upon which, 
they were forfeited, and condemned to death *, 
It is, as I hinted before, of no conſequence, 
whether a form of marriage had or had not 


1 Pitſcottie ſays that the Fair Maid was PW EO likewiſe, 
under the title of the earl of Douglas's VO s wife, and pre- 
tended wife to himſelf. 


been 
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been celebrated between the earl arid the Fair 
Maid, becauſe it muſt have been invalid, and 
conſidered, in the eye of the law, as not exiſt- 
ing. When the parliament was over, the king 
offered to reſtore that earldom to James Crich- 
ton, who had married the eldeſt daughter of 
the earl of Murray ; but he refuſed it, on ac- 
count of the great oppoſition he muſt expect, 
and the unpopularity he muſt incur by accept- 
ing it. His ſon, George Crichton, was, in re- 
compence of his father's ſelf-denial, created 
earl of Caithneſs, as William Hay, then conſta- 
ble of Scotland, was earl of Errol; and Darn- 


of parliament, which gave them no ſuperior 
rank to what they had before, but that they 
might fit there without being elected. 

"© James having thus ſtrengthened his govern- 
nent, proceeded to execute the acts of the 
1 | ate parliament. Having raifed an army, he 
1 arched firſt into Galloway, which ſubmitted 
1 to him without oppoſition; but proceeding to 


oe gave up the country to military execution. 
y this time, the earl of Douglas was at the 


9 ing, who was preparing to beſiege Abercorn, 
rhich was the ſtrongeſt of the earls forts. 


ley, Hales, Boyd, Liſle, and Lorn, all of them 
perſons of great diſtiction, were created barons 


Douglaſdale, he met with ſuch reſiſtance, that 


3 an of Pitſcottie informs us of ſome facts 
which a at this time, and are omitted 
by 
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1454 
He ſub- 


mits to the 
royal au- 


thority. 
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4. D. 1454. by other hiſtorians who wrote before him. 


He ſays, that the earl of Douglas ſent Sir 
James Hamilton, who was now the leading 


man of the party under himfelf and his bro- 


thers, to England, to ſollicit ſupport of men 
and money; but he obtained only the latter, 
by which he raiſed three hundred horſe, and 
three hundred foot, who were to be under his 
own command; and that the earl ſummoned 


all his friends, tenants, and dependents, to 


meet him at Douglas within ten days, to bring 
along with them twenty days . proviſions, and 
from thence to march to raiſe the ſiege of Aber- 
corn. The fame author repreſents James as 
being, at this time, totally void of ſpirit and 
conduct; and that throwing himſelf into a 
ſmall veſſel, he failed to St. Andrew's, to take 
the advice of his good friend, biſhop Kennedy. 
Before his departure (if I rightly underſtand 
this author) he had induftriouſly given out, 
that, deſpairing to make head againſt Douglas, 
he would feek refuge in foreign parts; and 
that Douglas, believing the report, had re- 
laxed in his preparations, which gave an oppor- 
tunity to the earls of Orkney and Angus to 
inveſt the caſtle of Abercorn with fix thouſand 
men. Biſhop Kennedy, who ſeems. to have 
been as ſound a politician as he was a faithful 
ſubject, adviſed his majeſty to divide his ene- 
mies, who were connected together by no com- 
mon principle but that of ſelf-preſervation ; and 
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to offer pardon atid protenien to all who would A.D. Un: 


* ret urn to their duty. 

B This account, diveſting it of fome uw 
"By circumſtances, agrees with what we are told 
E by other hiſtorians. The king erected his flan- 
I dard at St. Atidrew's; matched from thence to 
+ Falkland, and ordered all the forces of Fife, 


Angus, and Strathern, with thoſe of the nor- 

therti parts, to rendezvous by a certain day at 

Stirling, which they did to the number of 

thirty thouſand. Thoſe vigorous proceedings, 

together with the proclamitions of pardon, 

C rouſing. the earl of Douglas from his feturity ; * 

he collected all his force, which amounted to 

A forty (ſome fay ſixty) thouſand men, on the 

EE fouth fide of the river Carron, near the place 

here the famous temple of Terminus ſtoodz 

alf. way between Stirling and Abercorn. The 

| 3 En, it muft be acknowledged, was ina dan- 

t, erous ſituation. Whether he marched to 
3 Feb the king, or to raiſe the ſiege, he muſt e 
d vp Have had an army in his rear; but it is plain, 7 
om the complexion of kiſtory, that this was 


'- ot the only confideration that deterred him 
0 MF rom fighting. Biſhop Kennedy had x great 
d nuence over Sir James Hamilton, with whom 

E Z 1 kept up a ſecret correſpondence, by which 
1 3 A be gave them affurange of the king's gracious 5 
10 x diſpoſitions towards him, if he would return 
- = Wo his duty. The conduct of Sir James, on this 
d 1 bon, ſhewed him a man both of ſenſe and 
0 


Vox. IV. IJ has 


being de- 
ſerted by 

Sir James 
Hamilton, 
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honour. He. ſaw. that the bulk of Douglas's 
army diſliked the cauſe they were engaged in, 
and he knew that the earl himſelf was ſecretly 
of the ſame opinion. He repaired to the earl, 


and told him, „ That as he never could be at 


the head of a more numerous army, ſo he ne- 
ver could have a more favourable opportunity 
of fighting a deciſive battle with his ſovereign; 
and that he would find it extremely difficult 
to keep his army longer together.” The earl 
anſwered him with that ſpirit which was pecu- 
liar to his blood, That if he (Hamilton) was 
either tired or afraid, he might be gone.” 
When they were yet in converſation, a he- 
rald arrived from the king's army, and in the 
hearing of the rebels charged them to repair to 
their reſpective homes, under the penalties of 
high-treaſon. The earl ordered the herald's 
voice to be drowned by the clamour of his 
trumpets; but he ſoon perceived, in the em- 
barraſſed, dejected, countenances of his fol- 


lowers, that they underſtood the purport of the 
royal meſſage. The king's army advanced in 
firm and good order, with banners diſplayed, 


and no time was to be loſt. In ſhort, the earl, 


irreſolute how to proceed, ordered a retreat to 


be ſounded, and encamped his army. at a ſmall 


diſtance from that of the royaliſts. During the ; | 


night-time, Sir James Hamilton, as the reader 


2 eaſily ſuppoſe, carried his diviſion over to 1 


e king's army, and threw himſelf at his feet; 
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Next morning, the earl of Douglas found 
himſelf abandoned by all his numerous army, 


men, with whom he retired towards England. 
The conſequence was, the caſtle, which was 


and demoliſhed. 

I The hiſtory of this rebellion gives us * 
4 W inſight into the character of James and his go- 
vernment. His ſubmitting himſelf to the di- 
rection of two ſuch men as biſhop Kennedy 


and the lord Crichton, is an evidence of his 
Neood ſenſe; and few inſtances are to be found 


1 in hiſtory, of a rebellion ſo dangerous and ſo 


> odibed, eſpecially after the provocations 
hich the rebels had received by the death of 


1 their chief. This was owing to the reverence of 


oe inhabitants, of the Scotch Lowlands for the 
3 MN Pil government, while it was exerciſed by 


| 3 ww. They ſaw James, by taking the advice | 


E his parliament in every meaſure he purſued, 
1 1 OY to cure the unhappy wound his 


eneral behaviour of the inſurgents was as bar- 
prous as it was illegal. Even the great feudal 


er their inferiors, and which were inconſiſtent 


excepting his neareſt friends and domeſtics, 
the whole not amounting to above an hundred 


deemed to be almoſt impregnable, was taken 


agger had inflicted upon Douglas, while the. 


'I IF pwers which the confederated lords exerciſed 


but was confined, for the ſake of appearances, A-D. 1454 
during a few days, in the caſtle of Roſlin. 


Flouriſhing 
ſtate of the 


ment. 


a deſperate, being quelled without, 


govern» 
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— with the maxims of true policy, and a govern- 
ment limited by laws, could not reconcile them 

to the cauſe they were engaged in, while 

their ſovereign took the field as the guardian 

of thoſe laws, which, as I fhall demonſtrate, 

were generally on the fide of public liberty, 

and calculated for the protection of the people 

againſt the tyranny. of their ſuperiors. As to 
=. the apologies made by hiſtorians who favour 
the houſe of Douglas, they are frivolous ; for 

it-is plain, that neither patriotiſm nor modera- 

tion had the leaſt influence on that earl's con- 

We wad, duct. He had, before this time, become a 
XI. p. 381. ſubject of England by ſwearing allegiance to 
king Henry; and his former behaviour, when 

he was offered pardon and indemnity, with the 

fecure enjoyment of his eſtates and honours, 

all which he rejected, leaves us no room to 

doubt of the principles on which he acted. In 

ſhort, the lord Hamilton, who appears to have 

f been a man of great penetration, ſoon per- 
| ceived, that the common people would not 
ſtand by their chiefs in a pitched battle; and it 

is acknowledged by moſt hiſtorians, that they 

no ſooner ſaw the royal banners diſplayed 

againſt them in the field, than they ſeemed irre- 

ſolute and dejected. The ſubſequent behaviour 

of the earl of Douglas is, however, the beſt 
confutation of thoſe apologies. As to the be- 

haviour of Hamilton, I believe it to have been 
influenced 10 motives merely perſonal and po- 

litical, 
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mitted to the king was, becauſe he plainly per- 
ceived, that Douglas could not defend himſelf. 
The earl of Douglas having eſcaped to 
Anandale, he had no great difficulty in raiſing 
ſuch a number of his own tenants, out- laws, 
robbers, and borderers, that he was once more 
at the head of an army, and renewed his de- 
predations upon the eſtates of the royaliſts, 
They were encountered by the earl of Angus, 


intereſt of the king, to whom he was nearly 


'bert the third, This earl aſſembled a body of 
= men, conſiſting of the Maxwels, the Scots, and 
che Johnſtons; and attacking the rebels near 

Aneram Muir, entirely defeated them. In this 


engagement the earl of Murray, brother to the 


carl of Douglas, was killed; but another bro- 

WE ther, the cart of Ormond, the ſame who had 
= ſo bravely won the battle of Sark, was taken 
RE priſoner. The earl of Douglas himſelf, and 


IT with great difficulty to an adjacent wood. The 


1 who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves on his ſide. 
Particular mention is made of Sir William Car- 
hie of Torthorald, and Sir Adam Johnſton of 
8 ** | . 
x The 


= 
"= 


who, though a Douglas, continued firm in the 


related by his mother Mary, a daughter to Ro- 


2 1 his third brother, the lord Balveny, eſcaped 


number of ſlain is not mentioned in hiſtory; 
and James took care to reward thoſe gentlemen 
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The earl of. 


Douglas 
defeated, 
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The earl of Ormond was ſent priſoner to Edin- 


burgh, where he was tried and executed for 


treaſon; for which Hume, the author of the. 


hiſtory of Douglas, obliquely reflects upon 


James for his ingratitude. How unjuſt ſuch. 
an inſinuation is, muſt appear to every one who 


is in the leaſt converſant with hiſtory, where he 
will find, in every country, inſtances of the 
greateſt merits being cancelled by ſubſequent 
offences, and the authors puniſhed accordingly ; 


not to mention how nobly the family of Dou- 


glas (the head of which then directed the affairs 
of Scotland) was rewarded for the victory of 
Sark. According to Scotch authors, the earl 
of Douglas and his brother, after in vain en- 
deavouring to return to England, fled to the 


earl of Rofs, the hereditary enemy of the kings 
of Scotland. A paper that has been publiſhed 
by Mr. Rymer, containing a grant from Henry 


the ſixth of a yearly penſion of five hundred 


pounds, gives ſome reaſon for believing, that 
he found means to eſcape to the Engliſh court, 


and affords us no very high idea of that go- 
vernment's good faith. It is, in the mean while, 
obſervable, that Henry the ſixth was a pri- 
ſoner to the duke of York, who then managed 


the whole affairs of the kingdom; and Henry 
is therefore not anſwerable for public tranſac- 
tions. Douglas poſſibly had the ſame views 


_ the crown of Scotland, as the duke of. 


York 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


land. That the connections between them 
were ſtrong, appears from the words of the 
grant, / That the penſion was for good ſervices 
to be done, and till the carl of Douglas ſhould 
recover all or part of the eſtate taken from him 
by the perſon who calls himſelf king of Scot- 
land.” The views of the duke of York, in this 
proceeding, were undoubtedly to foment the 


the earl of Douglas's intereſt; and to diſable 
James from aſſiſting the houſe of Lancaſter, 
which was now on the brink of ruin. I ſhall 
now attend to civil affairs. 3 

On the ninth of June this year, a parliament 


[ vas ſummoned to meet at Edinburgh; and its 
«| proceedings will more than juſtify all I have 


nid concerning the ſpirit of liberty (but under 


"XX regulated conſtitution) which inſpired the 


"Scots of thoſe days. The long minority of the 
3 WF king, the partiality of his miniſters, and per- 


power and revenues of the crown, at this time, 


1 | ſo- low, that it had been upheld only by the 
principles of ſelf-preſervation in the ſubject. 
Many writers call this principle loyalty ; but it 


4» 0 Was a loyalty that had no reference to the perſon 
or the power of the king, farther than as both 
cos operated in maintaining the freedom of the 
conſtitution, which was threatned to be abo- 
3 liſhed 


civil diſſenſions of Scotland, without regard to 


haps his own diſtreſſes, had brought the real 
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York ſoon after made good upon that of Eng- 4. p. 485. 
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A.D. 1455. liſhed by the votaries of the fendal law *. 
This parliament, "after it met, confirmed the 
ſentence of forfeiture which had been for- 
merly pronounced againſt the earl of Douglas, 
his mother, brothers, and abettors; and here 
J am inclined to fix a very extraordinary inci- 
dent. I have already mentioned the cohabi- 
tation of the Fair Maid of Galloway with the 
earl of Douglas. Whether ſhe was influenced 
by the diflike ſhe had for his perſon, or by the 
terms on which they lived together, or by both, 
it is certain that ſhe made an elopement from 
kim, returned to Scotland, threw herfelf at the - 

king's feet, and pleaded that all ſhe had done 4 
had been by compulfion; but reſigned herſelf 
and her fortune to the king's pleaſure. As 
James was at this time in full poſſeſſion of all 
the eſtates of the Douglafles, and probably in- 
tending to keep them, he did not chooſe to part 
either with her perſon or fortune. The firſt 
he beſtowed upon his uterine brother, whom 
ſoon after he created earl of Athol; and kept 
the ſecond to himfelf, aſſigning her, at the 
ſame time, the great lordſhip of Balveny in 
dowry. Our hiſtorians, however, are miſtaken 
in lying, that the — of that lordfliip was 
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19 My 1 5 is extremely recunrkable; that moſt of 'the proviſions in 
this parliament were aboliſhed or diſuſed ; but the revival of them 
has been found neceſſary ſince the Revolution, particularly under 
the family of Hanover. The abolition of hereditable juriſdic- 
tions did not paſs the Britiſh parkament till after the year 1745. 
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made to her by way of exchange for Galloway; 
for it appears, by a charter now in the Athol 


heir male procreate between him and Margaret 
his ſpouſe; which failing, in the heirs whatſo- 
ever of the earl's body, to revert to the crown. 
All therefore that James meant in giving the 
earl that lordſhip, was to indemnify him for 
the loſs of his wife's fortune; for her daugh- 
ters neither did, nor could, poſſeſs it. From the 
whole relation of this affair it appears, that 
the king, parliament, and church of Scotland, 


pr, Ye and 


3 — 2 n rag” 
PA 
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had not the leaſt regard to any marriage, 


whether real or pretended, between Margaret, 
| 9 he Fair Maid, and the earl of Douglas. 

The parliament which met on the ninth of 
one being adjourned to the fourth of Auguſt, 
eaſſembled at that time. The profeſt inten- 
on of the members was to give a ſevere. 
ov to the feudal ſyſtem, but, at the ſame 
ane, to provide for the dignity of the crown 


4 cceſſors muſt look upon the laws as their ſu- 
rior; and to provide a barrier againſt the 
granny, weakneſs, madneſs, or ambition, of 


ec reigning prince. For thoſe purpoſes they 


ſed the following remarkable act: 

I < Foraſmuch as the poverty of the crown is 

en the cauſe of the poverty of the realm, 

3 ais the occaſion of many inconveniencies, 
2 | 7 ich it would be tedious to expreſs; by the 

Vor. E. | F ' _ - advice 


d ſuch a manner, as that the king and all his 
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family, that it was veſted in the earl, and the 


An act of 
reſumptions 
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THE HISTORY 
advice of the full council of parliament, it is 


ſtatuted and ordained, that there be lordſhips 


and caſtles inſeparably, and for ever annexed to 
the crown, in every part of the kingdom, for 
the king's reſidence, wherever he ſhall chance 
or think fit to be; the which caſtles and lands 
may not be given away to any perſon, of what- 
ſoever rank or quality, without advice, deli- 
verance, and decreet of the whole parliament, 
and for great reaſonable cauſes. And although 
our ſovereign lord that now 1s, or any of his 


ſucceſſors, ſhould alienate or give away any of | b 


the ſaid lordſhips, lands, and caſtles, all ſuch 


alienations and difpoſitions are hereby declared ? # 


void and null; inſomuch that the reigning | 3 
king may lawfully retake or ſeize upon the 


lands ſo alienated, when he pleaſes (whenever 1 AM 
him lykis) to his own uſe, without any pro- 
ceſs, or form of law; and the perſons who did 
thus unwarrantably poſſeſs them, be obliged 1 2 
to refund to the king all the profits or reve- 
nues which they enjoyed while they were in Wl 
poſſeſſion. And it is farther enacted, that our al 
fovereign lord that now is, oblige himſelf by 
an oath, which is alſo to be taken by all his 
ſucceſſors, kings of Scotland, at their corona- 2 1 3 


tion, to obſerve this ſtatute in all its parts.” 


This ſtatute needs no commentary to prove, 
that the parliament who paſſed it thought it- nl | 
paramount to the prerogative. The. ideas 3 
Which its members had of true —_ diſtin- 8 A 13 


\griſhel 


OF SCOPFLAND. 
guiſhed from the ferociouſneſs of the feudal 
inſtitutions, are ſtill better exemplified by the 


: ſubſequent acts of the ſame parliament. In the 
Ir preceding part of this hiſtory, the reader will 
e eaſily perceive the reaſons for the following 
18 regulations. It was enacted, That no office, 
t- eſpecially that of guardian of the marches, 
. could be hereditary ; that all ſuch oſſices as 
t, had been given ſince the deceaſe of the late 
h king to any in fee and heritage,. except that of 
18 guardian of the marches, granted by the king 


60 his fon Alexander, earl of March and Anan- 
NJ ale, ſhould be revoked; and that no lands 
Wihould be erected into regalities without con- 


i | l ſent of parliament.” It was by the ſame par- 
he | ment put out of the power of the king to 
er 1 make the ſmalleſt alteration in thoſe proviſions; 
o. nd he was laid under the maſt ſevere reſtraints 
ig or which we muſt refer to the acts themſelves) 


= p prevent any abuſe of his power; as if his 


© | Pts intended to make him ſenſible, that his 
in 1 ligh rank entitled him to no more pre- emi- 
ur I ence, than that of being the firſt ſervant of his 

eoople. It is within the province of law, ra- 
5 er than of hiſtory, to illuſtrate the other 


blic-ſpirited ſtatutes, all tending to the eſta- 

icment, but at the ſame time to the bound- 

Ds, of the regal authority, which paſſed in this 

triotic parliament. 

lt was adjourned to the twelfth of October, 

then it met at Stirling, where their military 
72 ordi- 
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their civil had been. Certain advice having ar» 


rived there, that the Engliſh intended to renew 


hoſtilities, the parliament paſſed the following 
ordinance, which muſt be very entertaining to 


ſuch of my readers as want to be informed of 
the manner by which the Scotch patriots 


thought they could beſt provide againſt an Eng- 
liſh invaſion. © In the firſt place, they thought 
it ſpeidful (that 1s, it was their advice) that 
fit perſons ſhould be appointed to guard the 
paſſages betwixt Roxburgh and Berwic, and 
to watch at certain places and fords of the ri- 
ver, in order to diſcover and advertiſe the 
country of the approach of an enemy, which 


they were to do in this manner: They, for ex- 


ample, who watched at the ford near Hume, 
upon the enemy's approach, were to make a 
bail, that is, ſet on a great fire, at Hume, which 
being ſeen by the neighbouring country, bails 
were in the ſame manner to be made at Dun- 
bar, Haddington, Dalkeith, the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, &c. as alſo at 
Eggerhope-caſtle, Soltray-edge, and on the 
ſea-coaſts, as at Dunpender-law and North- 
Berwic-law. By one bail or fire thus ſet on, 
the country was to underſtand that the enemy 
was at hand; who, if he ſeemed conſiderably 
ſtrong, in that caſe, two bails were to be ſet, 
like two candles together; or three or four, 
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according to the exigence and danger that 


might 


1 

1 

ey 

= © 
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might be threatened. Doi this means it was A. p. 1455. 
eaſy to advertiſe moſt part of the kingdom, 
within a few hours, of the approach and 
ſtrength of an enemy, before it was poſſible for 


them to paſs the Tweed: and then, continues 


the record, conſidering their far paſſage (great 
diſtance) we ſhall, God willing, be as ſoon 
ready as they; all people by weſt of Edin- 
burgh being thereby warned and commanded 


to draw to Edinburgh, and from Oy 


eaſt to Haddington.” 


Other precautions for the ITY of the bor- | and forthe 
ſafety of the 


ders againſt the Engliſh were taken in the ſame borden. 
= parliament. The caſt borders were to be pro- 
= vided with garriſons, conſiſting of two hun- 


dred ſpears and two hundred bows. Thoſe on 


che weſt were to contain a hundred ſpears, and 
as many bows; and the expence of the whole 


as to be defrayed by an equal aſſeſſment of 
The landholders, which was to be ſent to the 


4 3 Exchequer. by the ſheriffs. Every gentleman 
3 Y pr baron was obliged to keep his houſe in te- 
agntable repair, ſo as to reſiſt any ſudden ſur- 
9 1 driſe; and to maintain a number of able-bodied 
2 een, if called upon to the field, againſt the | 
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While the legiſlature were making thoſe pro- 1 


4 riſions againſt the Engliſh in the South, the Rovs fab- 


Prone of James was ſhaken in the North. "Fo 


The earl of Roſs (the hiſtory of whoſe family 
bs impenetrable at this time) renewed his claims 


of 
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A. D. 2455. of independeney upon the crown of Scotland; 


and carried it ſo far as to declare himſelf king 
of the Iſles, if we are to believe ſome authors, 
whoſe credit I can ſee no reaſon to doubt. He 
was in the North what Douglas was in the 
South, a profeſſed champion for the feudal go- 


vernment; and he conſidered the acts of the 


civil power as invaſions of his property, ſome 
part of which had been by the late ſtatutes an- 
nexed to the crown. His preſumption, if poſ- 


ſible, exceeded that of Douglas, with whom 


he kept a cloſe correſpondence; but he was in- 
capable of friendſhip, becauſe he imagined he 
had no equa]. It 1s thought, and not without 


_ reaſon, that he was encouraged by the Eng- 


liſh; for, in the beginning of the year 1456, he 
raiſed an army, which muſt have been conſi- 
derable, becauſe it over-ran Argyle, Lochaber, 
part of Murray, and the iſle of Arran. He 
drove.the biſhop of the Iſles out of his dioceſe ; 
he took and laid in aſhes the caſtle and town 
of Inverneſs; and nothing but the inability of 
the earl of Douglas and the Engliſh to ſupport 


him, ſtopped his barbarous progreſs. The 


earls of Northumberland and Douglas were 
now acting in concert, and had invaded the 
borders; but were defeated by the earl-of An- 
gus and Sir James Hamilton, the ſame who 
had been formerly ſo much attached to Dou- 
glas. The news of their defeat diſconcerted 


the carl of Roſs; and his lady, who was a fa, 


vourite 


<4 2 
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urite with James, and daughter to lord Le- 4. b. 
= vingſton, had the addreſs, in imitation of the 

f 1 counteſs of Douglas, to be taken under the 

; protection of James, againſt the barbarous 

usage (as ſhe pretended) of her huſband, Her 

= diſtreſs, whether real or fictitious, mollifiet 

| f | Jimes4: ad, by what appears in hiſtory, ſhe at 

> ME af procured her huſband's pardon. I am, 

p however, inclined to believe, that ſome cir- 4 
cumſtances interpoſed which have not come to . = 
our knowledge, and that the ears pardon was 
- ME owing rather to a treaty than a ſubmiſſion. 2 
> MS Lindy of Pitſcottie ſays, that James having 

t deen inſtrumental in the marriage between this 

4 YN lady and the earl, gave her a ſeparate eſtate, = 
© on which he ſubſiſted according to her quality. IJ 
- AE Though the vigour and wiſdom of the king civil tw, 
> had ſubdued faction, he could not extinguiſh .- 
e cs ſpirit. One Thornton, who had been a do- 

3 Enctiic about court, but a partizan of the Doug- 

n b. | aſſes, killed (we are told treacherouſly) Sir John 

f "3M Bandilands of Calder, and Allan Stuart, a per- 

t 1 Won of conſiderable diſtinction; but the Police 

e bf the government was then on ſo excellent a 

2 1 2 1 footing, that the murderer and his accomplices 

e 1 ere immediately apprehended, and publicly 
recuted. This year was fatal to ſeveral of the 

o reat Scotch nobility, particularly to Hay, the 
ien of Errol, Creighton earl of Caithneſs, to 

d lliam lord Crichton, formerly chancellor, a : 
2 _ 


wiſc and an intrepid ſtateſman, and the earl of 
Z Craw- 


OY 
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AD. ” Crawford, beſides ſeveral other perſons of note. 
On the twenty-ſecond of | July: this year, the 
earl of Douglas, though entirely ruined in Scot- 
land, was in ſo great conſideration at the court 
of England, that his penſion was renewed, This 
F was owing partly to his having ſubmitted to be 
a ſubject of England, and partly to the intereſt 
be ſtill had in the borders; but the firmneſs of 
_—. James defeated all his bowed of wg reſtored 
8 to his family-eſtates. 1 
Eood zgree- The king, who may be properly ſtiled a pa- | 9 
Wen triot-monarch, perſevered in his wiſe reſolution 
Pi. of making the laws and the advice of his par- 
* Hament the meaſures of his government. Few 
+ of his predeceſſors had ever been in a more 
deſirable fituation than he was at this time; 
and on the nineteenth of October he again called 
| his parliament, to lay before it the ſtate of his 
kingdom. A peſtilence had already made ſome 
progreſs in Scotland; and the wiſeſt precautions 
were made uſe of to prevent its ſpreading. Pro- 
per meaſures were taken for the due admini- 
ftration of juſtice. The coinage was reformed; 
the internal commerce of the kingdom, in hold- 
ing fairs and markets, was regulated; but, above 
all, the borders, which had coſt the kingdom 
ſuch deluges of blood, were put in a proper 
ſtate of defence. The members were no ſtrangers 
to the diſtracted ſtate of England at this time, 
when the diſputes between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter were at the higheſt ; and therefore 
1 


or sGOT LAND. 


nothing to apprehend from that quarter. Among 


of lands, which had relieved. them from the 
6 their own countrymen. . Notwithſtanding thoſe 


Har militia, that was to be always in readineſs in 
aſe of an invaſion, W appinſhawings, or muſ- 


'M erings, were appointed to be held once a 
oonth; and all able-bodied males, between the 


mpowered to oblige (for the word, requeſt, ſig- 
ißes no other) the greater towns to provide 
tillery and ammunition, and, likewiſe engi- 
Y Pers and other workmen for managing and 
acducting the train. Other excellent regula- 


jade by the ſame parliament ; and it is to be 
mented, that proper care has not been taken, 
A tranſmit their acts to poſterity. , Enough, 
Dp wever, remains to give us an high idea of the 
3 1 dvernment: of James, and to prove the noble 
7 Lpoſitions he. made for aboliſhing the barba- 
I 9 1 ties entailed by the feudal times pon, his 
Piece. | 
Scotland, at this time, feems to 2s enjoyed 
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the other excellent regulations of James, he 
ad habituated his borderers to the cultivation 


neceſſity of preying either upon the Engliſh or 


precautions, this parliament eflabliſhed a regu- 


ges of ſixteen and ſixty, were ordered. to. de 
rovided according to their ſeveral ranks, with 
orſes and armour for the field. The king was 


ons, with regard to peace and war, were 


1 


they were of opinion that their country had A.D. 1456, 


1457. 
His excel- 


ebend tranquility, which James employed lent go- 


meſtic 


regulations, © 
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A. p. 1457. to the beſt of purpoſes, that of accuſtoming his 


1457-3, 


cromby, 


ſubjects to the habits of civil life. On the ele- 


venth of June, 1457, the Scotch and the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries met at Coventry, where they 


agreed to a truce from the ſixth of July follow- 
ing to the ſixth of the fame month, 1459. The 
Scotch commiſſioners were, Patric lord Gra- 


ham, Mr. Thomas Vans, dean of Glaſgow, and 


fecretary of ftate, and George Finlaw, mer- 
chant ; the confervators of the peace being the 
earls of Athol, Roſs, Angus, Huntley, and 
Caithnefs ; the lords Somerville, Maxwel, Mont- 
gomery, Gray; Sir David Hume, Alexander 


Hume, Walter Scot, Thomas Cranſton of Cran- 


ton, John Johnſton of Johnſton, Ormiſton of 
Ormiſton, Rutherford of Rutherford, Ker of 
Cesford, Murray of Cockpool, Carliſle of Tor- 
thorwald, and others. This negociation being 
finiſhed, he called another parliament at Edin- 
burgh on the ſixth of March, 1457-8. The 
proceedings of this parliament are extremely 
remarkable, and throw great lights upon the 
exerciſe of juriſprudence in Scotland before the 
inſtitution of the preſent court of ſeſſion. Ac- 


_ cording to the ideas we can form, juſtice was then 


adminiſtered by rotation of the nobility, clergy, 
and burgeſſes. The judges were appointed to 
fit, during the ſpace of forty days, three times 
in the year, at Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
The lords appointed to fit at Aberdeen were 


the biſhop of Roſs, or Caithneſs, or Murray, the 
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abbot of Deir-dein, now Deny-deir, and Mr. 4. p. 1958, 
Walter Idill, for the clergy ; the earl of Errol, 
the lord Glamis, and the lord Forbes, for the 
barons ; John Fife, Andrew Menzies, and Wal- 
ter Thompſon, for the, boroughs, They who 
had commiſſion to ſit in the ſecond ſeſſion at 
Perth, were the biſhop of Dunkeld, the abbot 
of Lindores, and the archdean of St. Andrew's, 
for the clergy; the lord Gray, Patric of Ratray, 
and Thomas Abercromby of Abercromby, for 
the barons ;, Archibald Stuart, Robert Mercer, 
and David Spalding, for the boroughs. They, 
in fine, whoſe commiſſion obliged them to fit 
in the third ſeſſion at Edinburgh, were the bi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, or Galloway, or any other 
biſhop the king ſhould think ſit to name, the 
abbot of Holyrood-houſe, and provoſt of Lin- 
clowden, for the clergy; the lords Lindſay and 
Hales for the barons ; William Cranſton, Alex- 
ander Napier, and Robert Nairn, for the bo- 
roughs, 

From thoſe courts no appeal lay, either tO Courts of 
this king or parliament; and it is plain, from — 
the conſtitution, that every man of property 
was ſuppoſed to have a competent knowledge 
of the laws of his country. The commiſſions 
of the judges expired with the year. The va- 
cancies were ſupplied by the king and his 
council till a new meeting of parliament. They 
were to ſerve on their own charges, which 


they might do the more eafily, ſays the act, 
. G2 becauſe 
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and the 
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andin regard that it would not, perhaps, come 
to their turn to ſit again once in ſeven years.” 
I ſhall make no farther obſervations upon this 
diſtribution of juſtice, than that every peer of 
England, to this day, is by his birth a judge 
in civil caufes; and the whole body forms a 
jury for the trial of their own peers. The 
knowledge of law was far from being excluded 
by this arrangement; for the practiſing law- 
yers at the bar were ſtill entitled to offer their 
advice in council to the judges in all civil mat- 
ters; and the ſhort duration of their commiſ- 
Ans is eſtabliſhed on the trueſt yg of 
liberty. 


The coinage ſtill requiring regulation, came 


again under the cognizance of this parliament, 


This ſeems to have been a matter of great dif- 


ficulty in Scotland. Upon the reſtoration of 
James the firſt &, he found his coinage in great 


diforder; and CY parliament put the mint on 


the 8g footing as that of England. This re- 
gulation was, however, very ill obſerved; but 
in this parliament it was decreed, that the new 
money ſhould be of equal weight with that of 


England; and that eight groats ſhould be ſtruck 


out of every ounce of pure ſilver, each groat 
to be of the value of twelve pennies, though 


at firſt-it was only of en The truth is, the 


* See Ruddiman s Preface to 99 8 Seleftus, p. 71. 
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regulations of the mint in Scotland were always A. D.z9z8: 
affeted by the ſtate of coinage in the neigh- 
bouring nations, and conſequently ſo fluctu- 
ating, that, notwithſtanding the labours of 
the accurate Ruddiman, all our information on 
that ſubject is unſatisfaftory. Even the parlia- 
ment itſelf ſeems to be at a loſs how to pro- 
ceed ; for, after various deliberations, it was 
reſolved to name a committee, which was to 
attend the king, and ſettle the affair. The 
next buſineſs that fell under the conſideration 
of this aſſembly was the ſtate of hoſpitals, 
creed for the relief of the ſick and poor. In 
Scotland, as in England, before the Reforma- 
tion, proviſions were made for charitable pur- 
poſes among the religious houſes ; but the diſ- 
treſſes and combuſtions of the times had too 
frequently rendered them ineffectual. This 
parliament provided, that the chancellor, aſ- 
ſiſted by two proper perſons of each dioceſe, 
ſhould viſit all the hoſpitals in the kingdom, 
to put in force the ſtatutes of their ſeveral 
. foundations; and when theſe could not be re- 
covered, they were to apply to the king for a 

remedy, 

The moſt remarkable act of this parliament, 
however, related to the future conſtitution of that 
body ; for the members declared it adviſeable, 
that no freeholder, whoſe eſtate did not amount 
to twenty pounds of yearly revenue ſhould be 
conſtrained to come to the parliament or ge- 

neral 
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neral council, unleſs he was a baron, or be ex- 
prefly called by the king's writ, or by an officer 
in his name. This proviſion, in a great mea- 
ſure, accounts for the majority which the kings 
of Scotland generally had in their parliaments; 
but I cannot perceive that any argument can 
be formed from it an favour of the prerogative, 
with which Abercromby and other writers 
want to inveſt their kings. As I have more 
than once hinted, the ſubjects looked upon their 
attendance in parliament as a grievance; and 
its being diſpenſed with may be conſidered as 
an acquiſition on the part of liberty, before the 
great feudal courts were aboliſhed. It cannot, 
however, be diſſembled, that when that aboli- 
tion took place, this law operated ſtrongly in 
favour of the prerogative. Upon the whole, 
there is ſomewhat doubtful in the manner of 
wording the act, as it implies, that a freeholder 
who had not twenty pounds a year might, if 
he pleaſed, give his attendance in parliament, 
though he could not be compelled to it. The 
internal policy of the kingdom was another 
capital object of this parliament, eſpecially with 
regard to agriculture. It was provided, that 


every man poſlefled of a plough and oxen 


ſhould ſow a certain quantity of wheat, peaſe, 
and beans, yearly; and all freeholders, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, when they -lett their 
lands, were to oblige their tenants to raiſe 
trees, hedges, and broom. Several ſumptuary 

laws 
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laws were likewiſe enacted in the ſame ſeſſion. 
No merchants, unleſs they were magiſtrates, 
bailiffs, or of the' town-council, and no baron 
or gentleman, who was not poſſeſſed of forty 
pounds old extent, was to wear {ilk cloaths, 
or coſtly ſcarlet, with furs; nor were their 
wives or daughters to be drefled in either, but 
in a manner agreeable to their fortunes. The 
great nobles, however, and clergymen were 
allowed to wear ſcarlet gowns with rich fur- 
ring. Coarſe grey and white cloaths were to 
be worn by the common people on working 
days; but on holidays they were indulged in 
wearing cloaths of other colours. Women 
were prohibited to reſort either to church or 
market with their faces covered, ſo as not to be 

known. | | 
The ſame parliament enacted, that every pa- 
riſh ſhould provide, for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants, butts and bow-marks, where they were 
to practiſe ſhooting every Sunday; and this 
proviſion was to extend to every male between 
the ages of twelve and fifty. Fines were im- 
pofed upon all who abſented themſelves on 
ſuch occaſions, and diſtributed among thoſe 
x who practiſed thoſe exerciſes of archery ; but 
dhe diverſions of foot-ball and golf (which laſt 
ſeems to have been peculiar to the Scots) were 
prohibited. To give a farther blow to the feu- 
dal inſtitutions, the king had a power of regu- 
lating the ſtewards? courts, or, as they are called, 
the 
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A. D. 1458. the chamberlain's airs; and the officers who 
abuſed their powers of regality were rendered 
puniſhable. A common meaſure was ordained, 
and inſpectors appointed to examine the fine- 
neſs of gold and ſilver works. The laws againſt 
beggars, excepting thoſe who were licenſed by 
the civil magiſtrates, were revived; and the 
king's juſtice was empowered to baniſh or im- 
priſon all gypſies, ſorners, bards, maſterful 
beggars, and feigned fools. Lords, prelates, 
barons, and freeholders, were permitted to lett 
their lands in fee-farm, a proviſion which, I 
apprehend, was aimed againſt the followings 
of the great landholders ; and the ſheriffs, with 
the proper magiſtrates, were ordered to turn 
out all perſons who unjuſtly kept poſſeſſion of 
any man's eſtate. Many excellent game-laws 
were enacted; and particular encouragement 
was given to thoſe who deſtroyed wolves and 
birds of prey. The laws relating to high-trea- 
fon came next under the cognizance of the 
aſſembly ; and forfeiture of goods and loſs of 
life at the king's pleaſure, were the penaltics 
of leaſing- making, or of ſpreading falſe reports 
of the king to his people. The like puniſh- 
ment was decreed againſt thoſe who entered 
into treaſonable bonds or aſſociations ; and the 
ſubjects were {ſtrictly prohibited from riding in 
a warlike manner with any but the king and 
his officers, or the lord of the burgh. The 
ſtricteſt prohibitions were enacted againſt any 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
tumultuous attendance upon civil or fpiritual 
courts ; and every traveller, upon entering his 
inn, was to lay aſide all his armour but a knife, 
becauſe the law preſumed the ſheriff to be the 
guardian of the ſubjects ſafety within his diſ- 
trict. | | 
Among the other political diſeaſes of thoſe 


times, was the great temptation which the ſub- 


jects of Scotland had to commit acts of piracy ; 
and as they were excellent mariners, every ſtate 
in Europe had a number of them in its ſervice. 
Their licentiopſneſs produced complaints from 
the neighbouring powers, and great inconveni- 
encies to the public ; ſo that this parliament, 
among its other excellent regulations, thought 
proper to limit the number of ſailors. For the 
better promulgation of thoſe laws, all ſheriffs 
and commiſſaries of burghs through the kingdom 


WT were ordered to wait upon the clerk of the re- 
WE giſter, who was to furniſh them with tranſcripts 


of the ſeveral acts, to be proclaimed within their 
juriſdictions. The aflembly, before they roſe, 
gave a ſignal teſtimony of their king's patri- 
otiſm. They addreſſed him, in terms of the 
warmeſt gratitude, for the flouriſhing ſtate to 
which he had brought the crown and kingdom, 


A | by removing out of, it all rebels and breakers 


of the peace, and ſuffering no maſterful party 
(for ſuch is their expreſſion) to live in the realm. 
They concluded, by humbly petitioning him to 
cauſe their ſtatutes to be put in execution, that 


Vol. IV. H he 
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A. D. 1458. he and all his ſubjects, ſpiritual and temporal, 


Negocia- 
tions with 


England, l 


might merit the divine benediction. 
I have been the more ſollicitous to lay before 


my reader the chief buſineſs of this parliament, 
becauſe it gives him a much clearer idea than 


he can obtain by any other information, of the 


ſtate of Scotland at this time. Whoever com- 


pares the Engliſh proceedings of parliament, or 
the ſtate of legiſlation in France and other coun- 
tries, at the juncture I now treat of, muſt al- 
low the advantage to lie on the ſide of the Scots, 


with regard to their late regulations, both of li- 1 


berty and government. Every act I have men- 
tioned had a direct and immediate tendency to 
relieve both the king and the people from feu- 
dal oppoſition and oppreſſion. How thoſe ex- 
cellent proviſions came afterwards to be neg- 
lected, will beſt appear in the courſe of this 
hiſtory. | 

The firſt-fruits of the harmony between the 
king and his people appeared in a new treaty 
of truce, which was ſet on foot with England, 
in July 1459. The biſhops of Galloway and 
Brechin, the laſt being likewiſe chancellor of 
Scotland, the earl of Orkney and Caithneſs, 
the lords Graham, Boyd, and Borthwic, and 
Nicholas Otterburn, who was clerk-regiſter, 
with ſeveral other plenipotentiaries, both eccle- 


ſiaſtics and laics, had a meeting at Newcaſtle 


with the Engliſh. ambaſſadors, at the head of 
whom was the biſhop of Durham, There the 
| | truce 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 51 
truce was prolonged on the twelfth of Septem- A. p. 1459, 
ber till the eighth of July, 1468, the terms and 
conſervators of it being the ſame as before. The 
prolongation of this truce, at a time when there 
was an almoſt total ceſſation of government in 
England, and when Henry the ſixth, or rather 
his queen, had been entirely defeated at the 
battle of Northampton, exhibited an eminent 
proof of the moderation of James and his coun- 
cil. Some time before, Henry (in whoſe name, 
though he was a priſoner, public acts then paſ- 
ſed) had iſſued a commiſhon to the earl of Sa- 
liſbury to oppoſe the Scots; a proof that it was, 
expected James would avail himſelf of the junc- 


| ture. This was the more probable, as he had 


received (notwithſtanding the bonds of conſan- 


* | guinity between them) the higheſt Pr ovocations 


from the houſe of Lancaſter, which had omitted 
no opportunity of abetting the enemies of his 
crown, and encouraging rebels to his govern- 
ment. Lindſay of Pitſcottie has entertained 
his readers with ſeveral formal orations that 
paſſed between the Engliſh ambaſſadors and 
James on the occaſion, He tells us, that the 
duke of York and his party offered to give him 
back Northumberland, Berwic, and other pla- 
ces. The anſwer of James is well worthy of 
being recorded, He acknowledged the prefer- 
able right of blood which the duke of York 
had to the crown of England; but he obſerved 
that Henry, his father, and grandfather, had 
2 been 
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4. D. 1459, been univerſally received as kings, a conſide- 


ration which he thought had great weight. 
He complained bitterly, at the ſame time, of 


the provocations he had met with from Henry 


and the houſe of Lancaſter; and at laſt ſeemed 
inclined to accept of the terms propoſed by the 
Vorkiſts, provided the ambafladors would un- 
dertake to anſwer for the performance. 

During this negociation, the queen of Eng- 
land, after loſing battle upon battle, and being 
ſtripped of all her jewels, was obliged to apply 
to James for an afylum. Her diſtreſs, and that 
of his kinſman, the duke of Somerſet, who at- 
tended her, pleaded in her favour; and James 


ordered that ſhe ſhould be received upon his 


borders in a manner fuitable to her rank and 


dignity. By what can be collected from the 


' beſt hiſtorians, the queen was not ignorant of 


the negociation on foot between James and the 


Vorkiſts; and ſhe offered to make good all 


that they had promiſed, and likewiſe to diſ- 
miſs the earl of Douglas (who had been of in- 


finite uſe to her party) from Henry's ſervice. 


Her propoſals ſtaggered James; but I do not 
find that he poſttively declared himſelf for either 
party. I am, however, inclined to believe, 
that he at laſt was determined in favour of the 
houſe of Lancafter, and that the duke of York, 
having ſucceeded againſt Henry beyond his ex- 
pectations, had cooled in the offers he made; 
for it is certain he gave fecret orders to the 
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the laſt extremity againſt the Scots. James 
diſcovered his duplicity, and upbraided his am- 
baſſadors, who were ſtill at the Scotch court, 
with his conduct; but all the anſwer he re- 
ceived was, „That the negociation was at an 
end, and that the duke conſidered himſelf as 
being under no engagements to James.“ Such 
is the manner in which Lindſay has very 


minutely related this tranſaction, and it is con- 


firmed by many circumſtances; for we find 
James, about this time, treating with the Lan- 
caſter party about repairing ſome breaches of 
the late truce. It is certain that James raiſed a 


WW callant army, with which he invaded England, 


with a declared reſolution to beſiege the caſtles 
of Roxburgh and Berwic, which he did at the 
fame time. This conduct of James, when we 


1 conſider Henry as his ally, and the truce 
bdetween them as ſtill ſubſiſting, was un- 


doubtedly defenſible. We are uncertain to 


4 whom he committed the care of the fiege of 


Berwic; but we know that he undertook 


that of Roxburgh in perſon; and having laid 


the town in aſhes, he battered the caille, which 


made a vigorous reſiſtance. 


Never was any prince better ſerved by his 
ſubjects than James was in this expedition. 
The turbulent earl of Roſs joined him with a 
gallant body of Highlanders, with whom he 


and 
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A. D. 1460. and to ſcour all the neighbouring country. 


James received him with great, politeneſs, but 
told him, that he was directed by his council 
in the operations of the war, and deſired he 
would pitch his tent near the royal pavilion; 
from which we may conclude that James was 
not fond of truſting the earl with a ſeparate 
command. About the ſame time, the earl of 
Huntley, who had often manifeſted his loyalty, 
arrived in the camp with another body of men; 
and his arrival was ſo welcome to James, that 
he went to the trenches, where he ordered a 
general diſcharge of all his artillery, of which 
he had a very fine train. The order proved 
fatal to James. One of the cannons, called the 
Lyon, burſt, and part of it ſtruck him on the 
thigh, as he was ſtanding near it with greater 
curioſity than became a king, ſo that he expired 
inſtantly. This fatal accident happened on the 
third of Auguſt 1460. The nobility who were 
preſent concealed his death, for fear of diſcou- 
raging the ſoldiers; and, in a few hours after, the 
queen appeared in the camp, and preſented her 
young ſon, afterwards, the unfortunate James 
the third, as their king, but undertook herſelf 

to be their general. | 
I have been ſo full upon the perſon and poli- 
tical virtues of this excellent prince, that I have 
but little to add to his character, His body 
was robuſt, active, and fitted for martial exer- 
* A red ſpot he had in one of his cheeks 
procured 
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procured him the appellation of James with the 4D. 1460, 


Fiery Face; and the blow he gave the earl of 
Douglas proved that the phyſiognomiſts were 
not miſtaken when they pronounced it to be 
an indication of his natural temper. When we 
conſider his youth, the great oppoſition he met 


with in the field, and the firmneſs of his whole 


conduct, we cannot think the higheſt enco- 
miums beſtowed upon him to have been exag- 
gerated, No prince ever expreſſed a more ten- 
der regard for the liberties of his ſubjects, and 
none ever reigned more abſolutely in their af- 
fections. It is equally to his and their honour, 
that they exacted nothing from him that a 
brave and a wiſe prince could refuſe to grant, 
nor he aught from them that the moſt jealous 
votaries of liberty could heſitate to perform; 
and we venture nothing in ſaying, that the 
Scots under him were the freeſt people upon 
earth. After he took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, he managed them ſo 
ſteadily, that he was ſeldom obliged to follow 
ſanguinary meaſures, He puniſhed the earl of 
Ormond upon principle, becauſe, as I have of- 
ten hanted, he and his friends had formed and 
maintained a regular ſyſtem of tyranny, incom- 
patible with a free government. Major, who 
might have ſeen thoſe who knew him perſon- 
ally, ſays he had a peculiar art of conciliating 
the love of his ſoldiers, by a deportment equally 
martial as it was familiar, He was no more 

than 
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than thirty years of age at the time of his 
death, and yet he was never under the influ- 
_ ence of a favourite; for he knew how to chuſe 
the wiſeſt and worthieſt men of his kingdom 
to be his counſellors. His iſſue by his wife, 
Mary of Guelders, were James, who ſucceeded 
him, Alexander duke of Albany, John earl of 
Mar; and two daughters, the ladies Margaret 
and Cæcilia. In his coins he is repreſented with 
a cloſe crown; and Mr. Anderſon has aſſigned 
him for his device a laurel garland, within 
which is inſcribed the name of God in Hebrew 
characters, with the motto, In virtute tua. Upon 
the whole, it may be affirmed with great truth, 
that the reign of James the ſecond was more 
glorious than that of any other of the Stuartine 
princes preceding him ; and, if we except that of 
his grandſon, James the fourth, of any of his 


ſucceſſors, while Scotland remained an indepen- | 


dent — 
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JAME 8 THE THIRD. 


HIS prince was not full ſeven years of 


age at the time of his father's death. His 
mother continued to behave with unexampled 
magnanimity, but took the wiſe precaution of 


carrying her ſon to Kelſo, where ſome ſay he 


was 
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4 im homage and allegiance. Returning. from 
3 elſo, ſhe puſhed the ſiege of Roxburgh - caſtle 
ich ſo much vigour, that the garriſon in a 
>w days capitulated, on being allowed to de- 


Mie caſtle itſelf was demoliſhed, the Scots hav- 
Y ag then no enemy in the field, and gave full 
Mope to their revenge of their king's death, by 
ying the country waſte, and carrying off a 
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1 d diſmantled the caſtle of Wark; and then 
vas reſolved that a parliament ſhould be 
beld at Edinburgh. The duke of York, at 


A on, though the title of king was confirmed 


Henry during his natural life. There can 


* 


9 E no doubt that the Scots had now openly 
eeclared for the houſe of Lancaſter; and the 
ie queen Margaret remained ſtill in the 
auth of Scotland, where ſhe met with great 
2H cceſs in aſſembling her army, conſiſting of the 
babitants of both kingdoms. The duke of 
Fork had countermanded the earl of Saliſbury's 
ining him from the borders of Scotland; and 


ame to a ſummons, requiring his queen and 
ms eldeſt ſon, and the heads of her party, to 
7 Ppear at London, to which they paid no at- 
4 4 Ention, Her army was compoſed of eighteen 
Vor. IV, I thouſand 


4 3 art with bag and baggage; but we are told 


eat booty. Towards September, they took 


is time, was maſter of the Engliſh govern- 
zent, and declared to be next heir to the 


enry had been prevailed upon to give his 


37 
2s crowned, and the nobility and barons paid AD, 160. 


4. p. 1460, thouſand fighting men; and the duke of York, | | 
_ encouraged by his former ſucceſſes, reſolved to 


14561. 


Affairs of 
England. 


battle at a place called Mortimer's Croſs ; but 


ravages of the Scots continuing, it was with 


* 


THE HISTORY 


fight it, though he was far inferior in numbers. A 
This brought on the battle of Wakefield, in | 1 
which the duke and his young ſon, the earl of 
Rutland, were killed, and their troops totally 
defeated, early in the year 1461. I ſhall not 
purſue the hiſtory of this war farther than as it 
is connected with the affairs of Scotland. 

The earl of March, afterwards Edward the 
fourth, ſucceeded to the claim and titles of his t. 
father the duke of Vork. At firſt, he gained a 


the queen advanced towards London at the 1 
head of the Scots and the northern troops. The 1 
loſs of James the ſecond was now ſeverely felt. 
The queen, full of implacable revenge, had 
promiſed to the Scots the plunder of her ene- | 
mies eſtates ; and they behaved in ſo licentious 
2 manner as afterwards turned the ſcale al 1 
victory in favour of the Yorkiſts. She, how. 1 
ever, defeated the earl of Warwic at St. Alban's, 0 
and recovered the perſon of her huſband. The 4 


difficulty that ſhe and the king could ſave che C 
abbey of St. Alban's from being plundered; 
but, in the mean while, ſhe loſt all the fruits of 
her late victories, by the Londoners admitting 
the duke of York into their city, while Mar- 3 , 
garet was obliged to retreat, and the duke took 
POR of the throne. She met with no op- 

4 | often 3 A 
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OF SCOTLAND. 59 
poſition in her march to Scotland, where her P. 146%, 
chief dependence now lay; but it is proper we 
ſhould reſume the affairs of that Kingdom. 

Buchanan has here artfully taken occaſion to * 
@ diſplay his powers both of reaſoning and elo- — 
quence; and as his narrative is not impeached 
vy other hiſtorians of different principles, I ſhall 
here give it a place. At the meeting of the 
parliament, the queen took up her lodging in 
che caſtle, as the biſhop of St. Andrew's and 
I the carl of Angus did theirs in the abbey of 
FF Holy-rood houſe. When the parliament aſſem- 
bed, it was divided into two parties. One ſided 
with the queen, who contended for the guar- 
I J qianthip of her ſon, the king. The major par- 
ty, however, was that of the biſhop and the 
earl, who inſiſted upon the young prince being 
b 6 | put under the care of a tutor, choſen by parlia- 
8 FP ment.. After the aflembly had debated this 

I point for two days, the queen and her followers 
buy came from the caſtle, and ſhe cauſed herſelf to 
be declared the king's tutrix, and governeſs of 
ww the kingdom. The queen then retired to the 
.M caſtle, and biſhop Kennedy demanding an au- 
the 1 4 dience of the multitude, which continued ſtill 
d, a ſſembled, begged them to ſuſpend their judg- 
of = | ments, becauſe he was fully able to prove that 
"> the queen's proceeding was partial and uncon- 
"RE fiitutional. He no ſooner finiſhed his harangue, 
ok chan an armed party appeared for the queen 
rom the caſtle; and blood-ſhed muſt have en- 
2 I 2 ſued, 
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and Dumblain interpoſed with the earl of Angus, 
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parliaments 
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and prevailed on both parties to conſent to a truce 
for a month. Thus far the narrative of Buchanan, 
when we conſider the high ſpirit of the queen, 
is probable ; but it ſerves to introduce a ſevere 
ſatire upon female government, with an eye to 
that of his own ſovereign, Mary queen of Scots. 
He brings the queen into the aflembly after 
its meeting, where ſhe pleads her own cauſe, ay { 
She is anſwered in a long formal ſpeech, in F 
which we are at a loſs which moſt to admire, 
the purity of its language, the pedantic pueri- 
lity of its arguments, its perverſion of hiſtory, 
or the groſs indecency with which the whole 
ſex is abuſed. 'B n 

Since therefore we are to conſider this ſpeech 
as the product of Buchanan's brain, fruitful in T 
ſuch forgeries, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 0 k 
good biſhop had many very plauſible, and ſome 4 
weighty, arguments to urge in favour of his "8 N 
ſcheme, without being obliged to deſcend to 
ſcurrility and ſophiſtry. The queen had be- 
haved with great magnanimity, and had done 5 7 | 
the public important ſervices ; but, on the other i 
hand, ſhe was a foreigner, and might be under 6 
the influence of her relations. She was young, 
and by marrying either a ſubje& or a ſtranger, 4 N 
the public tranquillity, if not ſafety, might be Y 3 
hazarded. The parliament wiſely obſerved a = 
mean between both parties. They committed, 9 | | 

2 | in. 


= OF SCOTLAN D. 
y, 9 indeed, the care of the king's perſon to four A. p. uy. 


us, lords of parliament, the lord Graham and the 

Ice B lord Boyd, who were of the queen's party ; the 

IN, | 1 earl of Orkney and the lord Kennedy, who 

3 were the biſhop's friends; and the biſhops: of 

IX Glaſgow and Dunkeld, who were ſuppoſed to 
be of no party at all. 

9 The biſhop of St. Andrew's ſtill retained his 
ter 1 authority; and the nation continued to have 
iſe, ſo good an opinion of his virtue and wiſdom, 

in 1 that it is univerſally allowed, the adminiſtra- 
ire, tion could not have been put into better hands. 
ori- 9 Inn the mean while, the affairs of the houſe of 
ry, 4 © Lancaſter ſuffered a dreadful reverſe in England. 
ole Edward the fourth had been acknowledged 


ech J S great battle of Touton, in which thirty-ſix thou- 


| in | ſand Lancaſtrians were killed. This obliged 
the Henry to retire to Berwic (which he committed 
me | to the care of the duke of Somerſet) and then 
his 4 0 5 Edinburgh, with his queen and only ſon, 

to 1 1 | where the royal exiles were received with the 


2 utmoſt politeneſs and humanity. It would have 
veen a blameable diſintereſtedneſs in the Scotch 
1 niere had they refuſed to avail themſelves 
3 3 of the juncture. Henry had {till a great party 
7 5 in England, and the French court ſeemed in- 


Fs 
Wh 
"3 * 


1 unable to declare in his favour. The Scots 


1 l * = 
* by 


4 2 1 ic, which had fallen into Edward the third's 
bands, during the minority of his brother. in- 
8 law, 


3 Ys by the Londoners, and had gained the 


pe . ad always thought that the detention of Ber- 
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A.D. 1461, 


See vol. 11. 
P · 346. 
Berwic re- 
ftored to 
Scotland. 


The Scots 
defriend 
Henry the 
fixth of 
England and 
his queen. 


family, many of whoſe eſtates he now inherited; 
ſo that he was undoubtedly the firſt ſubject of 


THE HISTORY 7 
law, David the ſecond, was little better than a 
robbery, and they had always complained of it 2 
as ſuch. It was eaſy for Margaret to perceive, A if 
that ſhe could not make a more agreeable ſacri- 2Y 
fice to the intereſt of her huſband than the re- 
ſtitution of that town; and indeed it was the 
only retribution that was in her power to make, | 
though ſhe offered to reſtore Carliſle likewiſe. 
No difficulty occurred in this negociation, and, 
on the twenty-fifth of April, the Scots actually % | 
entered into repoſſeſſion of Berwic. = 
The ſimilarity of character between Margaret 1 i 
and the queen-dowager of Scotland, drew the 4 5 
bonds of union between the two families ſtill 7 I 
nearer; for they agreed that Edward, Henry's nu 
Eldeſt ſon, who ſtill kept the title of prince of b =_ 
Wales, ſhould eſpouſe the lady Margaret, the 
eldeſt ſiſter of James. The flouriſhing ſtate of 4 ; 4 
Scotland, at this time, gave Margaret the moſt 
ſanguine hopes that they would terminate in 
the reſtoration of her huſband ; but one of her 
chief dependences lay upon the earl of Angus. ; 
That nobleman, though a Douglas, had always 
been a friend to his country, and had oppoſed 
the tyrannical- proceedings of the head of his 


= ! 11 ad 


Scotland, both in power and popularity, I 
do not find he took any lead in civil affairs; 
but being warden of the marches, he had done 


his country moſt important ſervices by his in« 
roads | 


"5 
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roads upon England. He ſoon became an ob- P. 1482. 
ect of Margaret's attention; and, by a charter 

WT which is Kill in poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of 


ive, Fug 
ori. the earl's family, Henry, being aſſured of all hs. 
re. the aſſiſtance in the power of the earl to give ment of the 
the 7 him, obliged himſelf to give to George earl of Angus. 
ke, Angus and his heirs certain lands lying between 
„the rivers of Trent and Humber, to the value 

iſe. 1 ) i, | 

nd. of two thouſand merks ſterling of yearly rent; 

aly to erect thoſe lands into a dukedom ; to make 


it lawful for the ſaid earl or duke to repair to 
the court of England, or to the ſaid dukedom, 
as often as he pleaſed, with a retinue of one 
hundred horſe in time of peace; and in caſe of 


til | | 
y's a war between the two kingdoms, to grant his 
of protection to twenty-four armed men, who 


. ? mould reſide in the ſaid dukedom, and in the 
"RE earl's name receive the rents and revenues of 
the ſame.” The indenture, or agreement be- 
tween them, had ſeveral other clauſes ; ſuch as, 
0 Ny „ That the earl might make war againſt the 
crown of England, at the deſire and command 


0 3 4 of his more immediate ſovereign, the king of 
d , Scotland, and ſhould not be bound to anſwer 
bi 7 in perſon to the parliament, or any other court 
4. | of juſtice, in England.” | 

5 I could almoſt venture to pronounce, that 
1 5 this was a private convention between Margaret 


4 þ 5 and the earl, who might not be deſtitute of 
1 family- ambition; and that the governors of 
Scotland, had they known of it, would have 


TYCMmOons= 


Tranſ- 
actions be- 
tween 
Henry the 
ſixth and 
Lewis king 
of France, 


poſſeſſed of his throne. Lewis intimated to her, 


THE HISTORY 
remonſtrated againſt ſo dangerous an aggran- 
dizement of a ſubject, whatever his power, 
merits, or ſervices, might have been. This is 
the more probable, as Hume, the hiſtorian of 
the houſe of Douglas, and who 1s but a late 
writer, is the firſt who mentions the agreement 
or charter, which he copied from the archives 
of the family. 

Henry the ſixth, ever ſince his arrival at 
Edinburgh, had lodged in the ſequeſtered cloy- 
{ters of the Grey Friars, where he had an op- 
portunity of indulging his natural turn for 
devotion. His active queen, having ſettled her 
affairs in Scotland, ſet fail for France, where 
the had great dependence upon the intereſt of 
her father, Rene of Anjou, king of Sicily. 
Ambaſſadors from Scotland then reſided at the 
French court, and {trongly enforced the ſollici- 
tations of Margaret and her father. They were 
oppoſed by agents from Edward ; and Lewis 
the eleventh, who then ſat on the French 
throne, was a prince not to be ſwayed by any 
conſideration but that of intereſt. He behaved, 
however, with the utmoſt plauſibility to Mar- 
garet, tho*, he dreaded coming to a direct breach 
with England. All ſhe could obtain from Lewis 
was a profuſion of honours and compliments, 
and a loan of twenty thouſand French livres, 
which Henry obliged himſelf either to repay in 
a year, or to give up Calais as ſoon as he was re- 
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3 venient for him to come to a breach with Eng- 
is land, yet he would not be diſpleaſed if the duke 
f of Brittany ſhould befriend her; and he con- 
= nived at De Breze, the ſeneſchal of Normandy, 
t and an excellent general, being ſet at liberty to 
8 command the auxiliary troops that might be 
IT ſent to her aſſiſtance from France. De Brezè 
it (cho is ſaid to have been in love with Marga- 


fret) readily accepted of this honour ; and ſhe 

vas fo far favoured by the duke of Brittany, 

: 1 f Chat ſhe obtained a promiſe of two thouſand 

N men, who were to be ſent to Scotland, or the 
North of England, under De Breze. 

The impenetrable character of Lewis the ele- 


hy Margaret was diſappointed in this aſſiſ- 


tance; or whether the whole number of her 
auxiliaries did not embark, and whether many: 
ot them were not driven back to France. It is: 


bs | 1 ertain that ſhe and her general met with a ter- 
1 5 Fible ſtorm in their paſſage, and that they were 
I ttended by no more than three hundred ſol- 
6 Wins, when their ſhips preſented themſelves be- 
gore Tinmouth-fort. She was in hopes there: 


4 7 1 buing violent; but the garriſon pointing their” 
1 ; $ runs againſt dab little fleet, ſhe was forced again 
put to ſea, and her ſhips were diſperſed. 
ue herſelf, with the prince her ſon, who had 


1 
4 
* 


vor. Iv. K reſt 


yy 0 


Ko be received on ſhore, the ſtorm ſtill conti- 


3 ended her, were driven to Berwie; but the; 


at the ſame time, that though it was not con- A. P. 462. 


1 from 
oeenth leaves us in the dark as to the reaſons 


whence 
queen 

| Margares 
1cturas. 
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AD. 1461. reſt of her ſhips, with De Breze, were run 


Domeſtic 
broils in 
Scotland, 
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a-ſhore at Bamborough-caſtle, where the crews 
ſet them on fire, and eſcaped to Holy Iſland. 
There they were attacked by Sir Robert Ogle, 
an Engliſh warden of the marches, and moſt of 
them put to the ſword ; but De Breze threw 
himſelf into Berwic, and was appointed gover- 
nor of the caſtle of Aln wic, which was in Hen- 
ry's poſſeſſion, where I muſt leave him to attend 
the other affairs of Scotland. 

When Margaret took ſhipping for Pets, 
Edward was lying at York, with ſome thoughts 
of invading Scotland ; but he found that the 


borders had been ſo well provided againſt an. 


invaſion by the earl of Angus, that he returned 
to England, and altered the whole ſcheme of 


his operations againſt Scotland. The forfeited 


earl of Douglas, his brother, the lord Balveny, 
and other gentlemen of their. party, remained 
ſtill in England; and to them Edward applied 
for the means of giving the government of 
Scotland a diverſion at home, The juncture 
was favourable for his views. The Scots had 
no longer a brave, active, king at their head; 
and all the wiſdom of their government could 
not impreſs them with that awe and reverence 
which the preſence of their two laſt princes in- 
ſpired. Diſorders began in thoſe parts of the 
kingdom that were the moſt remote from the 
ſeat of government; for Allan, a younger ſon of 


and 


the houſe of Lorn, had ſeized upon the perſon 


OF SCOT LAND. 
and eſtate of his elder brother. Allan was chaſ- 
tiſed for this unnatural act by Colin earl of Ar- 
gyle, who defeated and committed him to 
priſon, where he died, but whether a violent 


or natural death, is uncertain, 
This was a prelude to {till greater diſturbances 
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in other parts of the kingdom, and which were — 


immediately connected with Edward's views, 
The earl of Douglas and his party undertook to 
raiſe a rebellion in Scotland, by means of Do- 
nald earl of Roſs, who, at their inſtigation, and 
by their encouragement, renewed all his old 


family - claims of independency within the Iſles. 


He accordingly ſurpriſed the king's caſtle of | 
Inverneſs, and levied contributions upon all 


the neighbouring country, His progreſs was 
ſo rapid, that when he marched into Athol, 
that earl (who was uncle to the king) and his 
counteſs (the ſame who was once the Fair Maid 
of Galloway, and counteſs of Douglas) not 
thinking themſelves fafe within the walls of 
their caſtle of Blair, took refuge within the 


church of St. Bride, in hopes that the ſanctity 


of the place would protect their perſons. Their 
example was followed by the chief inhabitants 
of the-country, who went with their effects to 
the ſame ſanctuary; but all was in vain. The 
Iſlanders (who, at this time, can ſcarcely be ſaid 
to have been Chriſtians) put the churchmen to 
the ſword, fired the church, and carried off the 
earl and counteſs of Athol, with a vaſt booty, 

K 2 in 
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in their ſhips to the iſland of Yla, before tlie 
government could make any proviſion to ſup- 
preſs them. The earl of Roſs, having com- 


mitted his priſoners to the ſtrong fortreſs: of 
Clagg in that iſland, embarked on board his 


let, which conſiſted of ſmall flight veſſels, for 


a a ſecond expedition; but moſt of his followers 


Rebellion of - 


the earl of 
Roſs, 


periſhed by a ſudden tempeſt in the voyage, 
the earl himſelf eſcaping to the caſtle of Inver- 
neſs, where, according to Balfour's Manuſcript 
Annals, being ſeized with a phrenzy, he was 
killed by an Iriſh harper. Such of his followers 
as eſcaped the ſhipwreck, and returned to Yla, 
were ſo ſtruck with remorfe at the ſacrilege 
they had committed, that they not only re- 
placed the earl of Athol and his counteſs in the 
church of St. Bride, but reſtored all the plunder 
they had made, with additional preſents, to the 
fthrine of that holy virgin. ö 
The death of the earl of Rofs was far from 
diſconcerting the Douglaſſes at the court of 
England. His ſon John, the young earl of Roſs, 
was, at the time of his father's death, at his 
caſtle of Ardthornis, where he kept up a kind 


of ſovereign ſtate. Underſtanding that Ed- 


ward was willing to renew with him all the” 
engagements he had entered into with his fa- 
ther, he nominated his couſin, Donald (ſome: 


call him Ranald) of the Iles, and Duncan, arch- 


deacon of the Iſles 5, to repair as his plenipoten- 
tiaries to the court of England, there to con-/ 
C4 = clude 


| OF SCOTLAND. 
Aude a treaty with that king. Edward did 


not think it below his dignity to appoint the 
biſhop of Durham and the earl of Wincheſter - 


as his commiſſioners for this negociation, which 
was finiſhed on the thirteenth of February, 
1462. By this convention, © The ſaid John 
earl of Roſs, Donald Balach, and John of the 
Iles, ſon and heir apparent of the ſaid Donald, 
with their vaſſals and tenants, were obliged to 
become liegemen and ſubjects to king Edward 
and his heirs, at Whitſunday next; and ever 
after to. be ready to ſerve the ſaid king Edward 
with all their power in Scotland, or againſt the 
Scots in Ireland, and all other his majeſty's ene- 
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Rymer, vol. 
XI. p. 486. 


mies in that country. King Edward, on the 


other hand, obliged himſelf to give to the earl 
of Roſs, during his life, a yearly penſion of an 
hundred merks ſterling in times of peace, and: 
of two hundred pounds ſterling in time of war.“ 
It was farther agreed, © That in caſe the king 
of Scotland ſhould be conquered, in purſu- 
ance of thoſe engagements, the earl of Roſs, 
Donald Balach, and their heirs, ſhould have: 
and hold of the crown of England, all the: poſ- 
ſeſſions of the ſaid kingdom benorth the Scot- 
tiſh ſea; and that the earl of Douglas ſhould: 
be reſtored, upon the ſame conditions, to his! 
inheritance and poſſeſſions beſouth the Scottiſh! 
ſea, In fine, that if the two kings of England 
and Scotland ſhould chance to agree to a truce, 
ar ceſſation of arms, that the ear] of Roſs, Do- 
5 | vald, 
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nald, and John, their lands and ids," ſhould 
be comprehended in the ſame.” _ 
The reader may perceive, that one Donald 


R Balach and his ſon are mentioned in this treaty 


but all we know of them is, that they were 


perſons of great power and intereſt in the Iſles, 


and had been long intimately connected with 
the earls of Roſs. Edward thought this con- 
vention ſo great an acquiſition, that he beſtowed 
upon the earl of Douglas a yearly penſion of 
five. hundred pounds, which was an hundred 


pounds more than he had allotted to his own 


brother, the duke of Glouceſter. 

Before we proceed, it is proper to take no- 
tice of the unpardonable inaccuracies of a late 
Engliſh writer, who makes Margaret perform 
two journies to the court of France, to have 
received two ſupplies of men and money, and 
to form two ſieges of Alnwic when it was de- 
fended by de Breze; and all this in the ſame 
page. What is ſtill more unpardonable, the 
ſame writer, upon the authority of a notorious 
romancer, makes the queen-dowager of Scot- 
land reſign her honour to the duke of Somer- 


ſet, who revealed the intrigue to the French 
king; upon which ſhe was ſo much exaſperated 


that ſhe employed aſſaſſins to murder him, ſo 
that he never ventured. himſelf again into Scot- 


land. I ſhall not attempt to raiſe the indignation 


of the reader at this wanton ſtab upon the cha- 
racter of an irreproachable princeſs, who was, 
8 at 
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at this time, ſpending the few remaining hours A. D. 146 . 


of her life in the cloiſters of the collegiate ' 
church founded by herſelf. Without therefore 
farther attending either to the miſtakes or ma- 
levolence of this writer, I ſhall proceed in my 
hiſtory. While de Breze was bravely. defend- 
ing the caſtle of Alnwic, Margaret and her 
huſband, Henry, had aſſembled the face of an 
army, compoſed of Scots and a few Engliſh, 
which entered Northumberland, in hopes of 
raifing an army in that country. The people, 
though well affected to the houfe of Lancaſter, 
being diſcouraged by the poor appearance. of 


her French auxiliaries, were extremely back- 


ward to riſe in arms; and Margaret's money 


being now all ſpent, ſhe was obliged to pay 


her troops by the plunder of the country. Not- 
withſtanding this complication of misfortunes, 
the acted with ſuch ſpirit, that ſhe penetrated 
as far as the biſhopric of Durham, and alarmed 
Edward ſo much, that he iſſued a commiſſion 
to the lord Montague for arraying the northern 
counties againſt her, intending himſelf to com- 
mand them. It is not to be difftembled, not- 
withſtanding the relations of the Scotch writers, 
that their government became now cautious of 
involving their country into farther difficulties 
in ſupport. of Henry. They ſaw the French 
court, the only allies they could depend upon, 
backward in his cauſe; and the earl of Douglas 
had, no doubt, ſo good intelligence from Scot- 

land, 
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4 p. 238. land, that he informed Edward it was not at 


all now inipracticable to detach the Scots from 
the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter. We are 
not to blame the Scotch hiſtorians for their ig- 


norance of this particular, becauſe they had no 


opportunity of conſulting the Engliſh records; 
for it is certain, that in the lord Montague's 
commiſſion, which is dated the firſt of June, a 
clauſe was inſerted, impowering him to treat 
with the Scotch government; and on the twelfth 
of the ſame month a ſafe- conduct was granted 
to ſome of their chief nobility for that purpoſe. 
The lord Montague, willing to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf before Edward ſhould ſuperſede him in 


his command, was very aſſiduous in aſſembling 
his army. That of Margaret lay encamped 


near Durham, and was equally deteſted by 
friends as foes, on account of their indiſcrimi- 


nate robberies. Montague advanced to that 


city, and from thence to Hedgly-Moor. The 


numbers of out- laws, who by this time joined 


her, had encouraged the duke of Somerſet, who 
had lately acknowledged Edward, to return 
to her party, together with Sir Ralph Piercy, 


who ſurprized the caſtle of Bamborough, and 


held it for Henry's ſervice. The lord Monta- 
gue engaged part of their troops at Hedgly- 
Moor, where their cowardice was ſuch, that, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, 
they fled and were defeated, the brave Sir Ralph 
Piercy being killed in the field, The main bo- 
| dy 
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dy of Margaret's army were then encamped A. p. 1462, 
near Hexham, and the lord Montague, knowing 
that Edward was on'the wing, that he might 
| have the glory of finiſhing the war in perſon, 
puſhed forwards, forced the trenches of the 
Lancaſtrians, whom he totally defeated, and 
made the duke of Somerſet, the lords Hunger- 
ford, Roos, Moulins, and other perſons of high 
diſtinction, priſoners. The duke of Somerſet's 
head was immediately ſtruck off at Hexham, 
and the other chiefs of the party were, a few 
days after, executed at Newcaſtle. This was 
the eighth general battle that had been fought 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. As 
to Henry himſelf, being mounted on a ſwift 
horſe, he fled towards Lancaſhire ; but he was 
ſo cloſely purſued, that one of his gentlemen- 
waiters (called in thoſe days henchemen) was 
taken with his cap of ſtate, which was after- 
wards preſented to Edward at York. 

I ſhall not enter as an advocate on either fide The French - 
of the queſtion, how far the behaviour of the renders | 
Scotch government was, or was not, at this * 
time, juſtifiable towards Margaret. The earl 
of Angus, when the battle of Hexham was 
fought, was certainly at the head of thirteen 
thouſand men, all of them excellent troops; but 
he was watched by a ſuperior army under the 
earl of Warwic, who {till lay before Alnwic. 

That place had been bravely defended by de 
Breze, or his ſon, or both, upon whoſe faith, 
Vol. IV. L and 
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A. D. 1662. and that of Margaret, the Scotch government 


had long expected conſiderable reinforcements 
from France. Thoſe failing, and the Lancaſ- 
trian cauſe being now deſperate, the young 
king's miniſters thought they could not be an- 
ſwerable to their country, ſhould they continue 
a loſing war, eſpecially as they conſidered them- 
ſelves free from their engagements with Marga- 
ret, by her not fulfilling thoſe ſhe had entered 
into on the part of her huſband. From this 
ſtate of affairs, which is confirmed by records, 
and from the  negociation which was depend- 
ing, if not concluded, it is not ſurprizing that 
the earls of Angus and Warwic were cool in 
their operations againſt each other. Add to 
this, that the Scotch miniſtry could not be ig- 
norant that a truce was on the point of being 
concluded between France and England. The 
ſiege of Alnwic ſill continued, but ſo faintly, 
that when. Angus preſented his army before 
the place, the French garriſon marched out of 
it without oppoſition from the earl of Warwic, 
| who immediately entered-it. 

The commiſſioners appointed for treating 
with Edward, on the part of Scotland, were 
the biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, . the 
abbot of Holy-rood houſe, Mr. James Lindfay, 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, Colin earl of Argyle, 
James lord Livingſton, James lord Hamilton, 
William lord Borthwic, Robert lord Boyd, and 
Sir Alexander Boyd. The negociation conti- | 

nued 
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nued ſome time in dependence, probably till . D. 2463. 
the Scotch miniſters were fully informed, by 
the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, that a 
truce had been concluded between the French 2 
and Edward at St. Omer's. A treaty was then = 
ſiniſhed on the fifth of December in the fol- 
lowing terms: * Firſt, That it ſhould laſt from 
the ſixteenth day of December by land and freſh 
water, to the laſt day of October next coming; 
and from the firſt day of February next, till 
the ſame laſt day of October by ſea. Secondly; 
That James king of Scotland ſhould give no 
aſſiſtance to Henry, late calling himſelf king of 
England, Margaret his wife, Edward his ſon, 
Henry Stanford, late duke of Somerſet, Tho- 
mas late lord Roos, Robert late lord Hunger- 
ford, Sir Ralph Gray, Sir Richard Tunſtall, 
nor to any other of the traitors or rebels to Ed- 
ward king of England; that he ſhould not pro- 
tet them, or any of them, within his domi- 
nions longer than he is obliged to do by his 
ſafe · conduct already granted to them; and that 
he ſhould not grant another ſafe · conduct during 
the abſtinence or truce. Thirdly, That in the 
like manner Edward king of England ſhould i 
give no countenance nor protection to any 
traitors or rebels to king James; and that he 
ſhould grant no ſafe- conducts to any of them, 
other than are already granted. Fourthly, 
That in regard james earl of Douglas was be- 


come liegeman to king Edward, he, and ſuch 
L 2 other 
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other Scotſmen as are or may become his ſub⸗ | 


jects or liegemen, ſhould enjoy the benefit of 


the truce: Fifthly, That if Henry, late called 
king of England, Margaret his wife, Edward his 


ſon, or any others their adherents, have or ſhall 
put themſelves in the obeiſance of, or become 


liegemen to the ſaid king James, they ſhould, | 
in that caſe, have the benefit 'of the RN as = 


others his liegemen.” | | 
The reader may perceive, that in this thekty 


no mention is made of the earl of Roſs and Do- 


nald Balach; from whence we may conclude, 
either that the engagements they had entered 
into with Edward were unknown to the Scotch 
government at that time, or that the latter, 
rather than multiply diſputes, agreed that they 
ſhould be comprehended under the third arti- 
cle; and in this perhaps they did wiſely. I per- 


ceive that the earl of Douglas, ſoon after the 


concluſion of this treaty, was appointed by Ed- 
ward governor of Carrickfergus in Ireland, a 
poſt extremely well calculated for him, as the 


greateſt part of that country had been peopled 


from Scotland. The treaty, however, muſt 


have been mortifying to Henry, inſenſible as he 


was of worldly grandeur. Having eſcaped to 
Lancaſter, after the battle of Hexham, a ſafe- 
conduct had been ſent him to repair to Scot- 
land, and he reached Edinburgh in diſguiſe ; 


but his way of living was ſo recluſe, that we 


know nothing more of it, than that it was ſpent 
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in faſting and prayer. His perſon remained {a+ N 


cred till the expiration of the ſafe · conduct, and 


then his ſituation muſt have been truly humi- 


liating. His protection could not be renewed; 
and to bow, to another prince, a head which had 


been encircled by the two brighteſt diadems 


in Europe, muſt have been worſe than death, 
even to Henry. This indolent prince, however, 
made not the leaſt proviſion for an aſylum 
upon the continent, where many ſtates were, 
at liberty to have received him; but under · 
ſtanding that his ſafe · conduct was on the point 
of expiring, he took the reſolution of flying 
diſguiſed into England. He accordingly ſet 
out, attended only by three eccleſiaſtics, and 
had reached. Waddington-hall in Lancaſhire, 
where his perſon was ſeized by James Harring- 
ton, who | was rewarded with ſeveral conſider- 
able forfeited eſtates for that ſervice. His treat- 
ment, during his captivity, is a full proof that 
civil rancour can root from the heart of man 
not only every noble, but every humane, ſenti- 
ment, This prince, who had filled the throne 
of England for ſix and thirty years, was con- 


ducted through a country, which was once his 


own, like the moſt. common malefactor, with 
his legs tied under the belly of the horſe on 
which he was placed. In this condition he was 
ſeen, reproached, and inſulted, by the earl of 
Warwic, the greateſt nobleman and hero that 
England then contained, and conducted to his 
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capital, loaded with the abuſes of ruffians hired 
for that purpoſe. | 

The fate of Margaret, after che battle of 
Hexham, is extremely touching, as related by 


Monſtrelet, and ſhews her to have been as im- 


provident through preſumption, as her huſband 


was through piety. So far was ſhe from mak - 


ing any diſpoſitions for her own or her ſon's 


fafety, in caſe of a defeat, that, when it hap- 


pened, ſhe fled out of the field, and wandered 


through woods and wilds (with which the 


neighbouring country was furrounded) for 


| ſafety, dreſſed, as ſhe was, in ſplendid apparel 


and rich jewels. She was perceived by certain 


out-laws, or, as I am rather inclined to believe, 
fugitives from the battle, who ſtripped her of 
her je wels; and while they were quarrelling 


| about the partition of the plunder, ſhe took 
that opportunity of eſcaping with her ſon into 


a thicker part of the foreſt; and while both were 


fainting with wearineſs, another out- law pre- 


ſented. Neither her dignity nor preſence of 


mind failed her on the occaſion. She reflected, 


that perhaps thoſe out- laws were ſuffering for 
her huſband's ſake; and leading the prince up 
to the ſuppoſed Fodder; Here, friend, ſaid ſhe, 


fave the ſon of your king.” Her conjectures 


proved true. The ſplendor of her habit and 
her perſon, equally beautiful as majeſtic, con- 
vinced the robber that ſhe was the queen. He 


fell on his knees, and taking the prince in one 


hand, 
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hand, and ſupporting the queen with the other, A.D. 164. 
he conducted her firſt to a place of reſt, and then ; 
of ſafety; on the borders of the foreſt, till he 
found an opportunity of procuring for her a 
ſhip which carried her to Sluys in Holland. 
This year is marked by the death of the Death ot 
queen- mother of Scotland, to whoſe ſpirit and mother. 
prudence that kingdom owed the greateſt obli- 
gations. She had ordered by her will, that 
her ſecond ſon, the duke of Albany, ſhould be 
ſent to receive his education at the court of 
Guelders. A ſafe · conduct was accordingly ob- 
tained from Edward for the duke (who in the 
record is termed prince of the Scots, duke of 
Albany, earl of March, lord of Anandale and 
Marr) and two hundred ſervants, who were to 
attend him to the parts beyond ſea. The Scotch 
commiſſioners were then negociating at York 
with the lord Montague; and, in violation of 
the ſafe· conduct, the young prince and his re- 
tinue were made priſoners at ſea by the Engliſh. 
This capture was reſented, in very high terms, | 
by the government of Scotland; and their com- N. 
miſſioners were inſtructed to inſiſt upon the — 


duke's being ſet at liberty, or to break off the 


negociation. Old biſhop Kennedy is ſaid to 

have been the author of thoſe inſtructions, which 

were immediately complied with on the part of 

the Engliſh ; and Balfour ſays, that along with 

the inſtructions was ſent a herald, with orders . 
to 
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4. P. ate to declare war againſt England, if the prince 


Internal 
proſperity 
of Scot- 
Land. 


was not inſtantly ſet at liberty. 


Nothing more remarkable nodes in 8cot- 
hid during the remainder of this year, which 


the Scots ſeem to have employed in cultivating 


the arts of peace. Biſhop Kennedy built St. Sal- 
vador's college in St. Andrew's, and endowed 
it with noble revenues and rich ornaments. He 


likewiſe built a ſhip, which he called the Bi- 


| ſhop's Barge, reckoned then the largeſt and fineſt 


in Chriſtendom; aud in thoſe and other public 
works, he is ſaid by Lindſay to have laid out 


no leſs than thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
amounting | to above four hundred and fifty 


thouſand at preſent ; a ſum which no eccleſiaſtic 


in Europe perhaps, at that time, but himſelf 


could have commanded. As he always main- 


| tained the dignity: of His rank and birth, which 


was royal, and as I can find no emoluments he 
enjoyed from the ſtate, it will be difficult to 


account how he could amaſs ſo amazing a ſum, 


otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, as was common 


with the great eccleſiaſtics of thoſe times, that 


he was deeply engaged in commerce, for which 


purpoſe he undoubtedly built his fine ſhip. The 
rage of the reformers, who demoliſhed and 


plundered his noble foundations (for Lindſay 
ſays, that he built a curious and coſtly lair or 
tomb for himſelf within his college) has de- 


prived us of an opportunity of obtaining ocular 


de- 
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demonſtration of his magnificence ; but by the 4»: WY 
few wrecks of information' which can be picked 
up at this day, Lindfay's report is not exagge- 
rated. Nothing particular is recorded as hav- 
ing happened in Scotland during the year 1465, 
but ſome ineffectual negociations with England. 
Edward the fourth would willingly have con- 
cluded a definitive treaty, and have entered 
into the moſt intimate connections with Scot- 
land. Under pretence of prolonging the truce, 
the miniſters of hoth kingdoms had frequent 
opportunities of meeting this year; and the 
friendſhip of Scotland became ſo ſerious an ob- 
ject at the court of England, that the attendants 
upon Edward, who was yet unmarried, propoſed 
a match between him and the lady Margaret, 
ſiſter to James. Edward ſhewed no reluctance 
to the match, but had private reaſons for. de- 
clining it, being deeply in love with, if not 
married to, Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John 
Gray. At laſt, his management was ſuch, that 
an objection was ſtarted in his own council, 
that the princeſs had been already betrothed to 
the prince of Wales, ſon of Henry the ſixth; 
and this conſideration ſet aſide the propoſal. 
This did not prevent Edward propoſing a match 
between young James and any Engliſh lady 
whom his counſellors could agree on; and hke- 
wiſe ſeveral intermarriages between the illuſ- 
trious ſubjects of both kingdoms. The Scotch 
nobility were too much under the influence of 
VoL. IV. d M France 


- 


4. b. 1465, France to be fond of encouraging ſuch matches; 
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but, in the mean while, the truce between' the 
two kingdoms was prolonged to the laſt' of Oc- 
tober 1519; a term ſo diſtant, that it was "ory 
to foreſee it muſt be interrupted. 
Death or The excellent biſhop Kennedy, who, FOR 


| biſhop Ken- the late and the preſent reign, may be conſi- 


ned 
3 dered as the guardian genius of Scotland, was 


ſtill alive, but ſo far advanced in years, that 
his authority, and the wiſe regulations he had 
eſtabliſhed, ſupplied his more active faculties ; 


and the public ſtill enjoyed a proſperous tran- 


quillity. The intriguing ſpirits àt court began 


to form plans which were to be executed at his 


.death, which happened, in a venerable old age, 
on the tenth of May 1466. To the character I 
have already given him let me add, that he is 
praiſed by Buchanan, both as to his perſonal 
and political virtues, with encomiums that ra- 
ther ſuit the pen of a popiſh votary, than that 
of an inveterate leader of the oppoſite fide. He 
is followed by biſhop Spotſwood; and, upon the 
whole, he may be ſaid to have been one of the 
wiſeſt men and worthieit prelates that ever Scot - 
land bred ; but I ſhall have occaſion to mention 


him again in the eccleſiaſtical part of this hiſtory. 


3 James, at this time, ſhewed promiſing diſ- 
ef Jam, poſitions, and, while biſhop Kennedy lived, 
excellent care was taken of his education. The 
chief nobleman about his perſon was Robert 
lord * who had been originally one of his 
. tutors, 
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tutors, the head. of a flouriſhing family, and 4D. 2466, 


maſter of an opulent fortune in the weſt of 
Scotland. His two ſons, Thomas and Robert, 


were youths of great expectation; but his bro- 


ther, Alexander, was looked upon as one of 
the moſt accompliſhed knights and courtiers of 


the age. This gentleman had been preferred, 
' by the intereſt of his brother, to be the king's 


inſtructor in all polite and military exerciſes. 
that were known in that. age; and they had, 


before the death of biſhop Kennedy, laid ;a 


plan for engroſſing to themſelves the perſon 


and authority of their young maſter, who was 


now twelve years of age. The old lord Ken- 
nedy, elder brother to the biſhop, was ſtill 


alive, and was aſſiſted by his eldeſt ſon, John, 


in having a watchful eye over the conduct of 
the Boyds, which they began to ſuſpect. They 
were out-witted by Sir Alexander Boyd, who 
conſulting the opening genius of his pupil, 
found that he was diſguſted with the feverity 
of the Kennedies, and the pedantic manner (as 
Sir Alexander called it) in which he was treat- 
ed, at a time of life when he ought to be aſſiſt - 
ing, if not preſiding, at his council-board. 
James was then at Linlithgow, and the Boyds 
having moulded him entirely to their own 
wiſhes, it was agreed, that he ſhould make his 
eſcape to Edinburgh, from the tuition of the 
Kennedies. Though our hiſtorians in general 
have neglected mentioning the fact, yet it is 
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5. 2666, certain, that, before this time, the council it- 
ſelf was divided; for it appears, by the -ſen- 
tence which afterwards paſſed upon the Boyds, 


that the king, when he was but twelve years 


of age, was forced out of theExchequer-cham- 
ber at Linlithgow, and obliged to remove from 


his preſence thoſe who were appointed by the 


| Rates to wait upon him. "Thoſe indecent brawls 


at the council-board divided the miniſtry about 
the king's perſon; ſo that it was eafy for the 


EKennedies to diſcover the pretended hunting - 
match to be in fact a game of ſtate. The Boyds 
had ſummoned their friends, particularly Adam 

_ Hepburn lord Hales, John lord Somerville, and 


Sir Andrew Car of Cesford; 'to attend, early in 
the morning, on the grounds where they were 
to receive the king at the' pretended hunting- 


match. They were watched by the old lord 


Kennedy, who, preſuming too much on his 
age and authority, ſuddenly rode up, and laid 
his hand upon the king's horſe's bridle, juſt as 
he was ſtriking into the road that leads to Edin- 


burgh, beſceching him to beware of his guides, 


who were guilty of treaſon (as nndoubtedly 
they were) in thus carrying him away. The 
old man was anſwered by Sir Alexander Boyd 
with abuſive words, and a wound he gave him 
on the head with his hunting-ſtaff; and then 


tze company proceeded to been with 


their roy al prey. 


This 


* 
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This daring act of treaſon, againſt recent ſta- 
tutes, proves the misfortunes of a minority in 


a divided ſtate, juſt after it had exchanged its 


feudal fetters for civil regulations. The Boyds, 


truſting ..to their poſſeſſing the king's perſon, 


made no doubt of obtaining from parliament 


an indemnification for the treaſon they had 


committed; and, in the wantonneſs of inſult, 
they ſent to the lord Kennedy a monkey, as a 


26 


A. D. 1466. 
Proceedings 
of parlia- 
ment, 


pupil more proper for him than. a monarch. 


That they might be perfectly ſecure, they made 

- uſe of the king's name in ſummoning a parlia- 
ment to meet at Edinburgh on the ninth of 
October, well knowing that none durſt appear 
there who would oppoſe their proceedings. 
The aſſembly being met, the lord Boyd fell 
upon his knees, and, in a long ſtudied harangue, 
endeavoured to clear himſelf from all the 


charges that could be urged againſt him, for 


having relieved the king from the thraldom 
he had ſuffered under the Kennedies at Lin- 
lithgow; and ended by beſeeching James to 
explain himſelf on that head. The young 
prince, as he had been lefloned, confirmed all 
that Boyd had ſaid, declaring that their having 


reſcued him from the Kennedies was the moſt 


agreeable ſervice that could have been per- 
formed to his crown and perſon. This decla- 
ration. was recorded in the books of parhament, 
and an exemplification of it given under the 


broad-ſeal to the lord Boyd, by way .of pardon 


for 
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E AD. «1466, for what he had done. Boyd had all the genius 


and ambition, but at the ſame time all the pride 
and infolence, of a firſt miniſter; and his pro- 
jects, at this time, were equally bold and ex- 
tenſive. He had already in his eye a match 


for his young maſter, and he had even men- 


tioned it in parliament. The lady was the 


princeſs Margaret, daughter to king Chriſtiern 


of Denmark, between which kingdom and 


Scotland a long intricate account lay open, in 


conſequence of the ceſſion of the Orkney and 
Shetland iſlands, which renders * r 
on that head here neceſſary. | 

1 have already mentioned the ceſſion which 


Magnus the fourth, king of Norway, made of 


the Ebudz iſlands to Alexander the third of 
Scotland. That | treaty was afterwards twice 
ratified, firſt in 1312, by Robert the firſt and 
Haquin the fifth; and afterwards in 1426, by 
James the firſt and Eric king of Pomerania, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The reader 
may remember the obſervations I made upon 
this tribute (for ſo it muſt be conſidered) and 
which the Scots of thoſe days looked upon as 
diſgraceful to their crown. Between the time of 
the treaty and the preſent year it had commonly. 


gone by the name of the Annual of Norway; 


but the kings of Denmark, who were at the 
ſame time kings of Norway, had always kept 
the full and entire poſſeſſion of the northern 


iſlands of Orkney and Shetland, to the great 
mor- 
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mortiſication of the Scots, as they had a notion 4. b. 1366. 
that they formed part of the Pictiſn dominions, 
to which they had ſucceeded. It is remarka- 
ble, that the Ebudæ, which had been ceded 
to Alexander the third, were the ſources from 
whence the earls of Roſs and their predeceſſors, 
lords of the Ifles, had drawn all the Barbarians, 
who had ſo often invaded Scotland, and who 
had rendered their maſters ſo conſiderable as 
to become allies to the king of England, as if 
they had been independent princes. I cannot, 
however, perceive, that the kings of Scotland 
had ever made the leaſt conceſſion that could 
encourage ſuch an opinion of independency. 
Among a race of people, ignorant of letters, wh 
and devoted to the will of their ſuperiors, ſuch 
claims are ſoon believed, and cafily eſtabliſhed. 
While the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland 
remained under the direct dominion of tlie 
kings of Denmark, the latter 'generally em- 
ployed ſome nobleman of great intereſt, on the 
adjacent continent of Scotland, to be their de- 
puties, on account of their diſtance from their 
own dominions, and to protect them from the 
incurſions of the Highlanders and other ifland- 
ers, This government was generally conferred 
upon ſome baron or nobleman of the name of 
Sinclair, The laſt who had been entruſted with 
it was Sinclair of Roſlin; and as diſtant provin- 
ces commonly become, in ſome meaſure, the 
Properties of the governors, we are told, that 
about 
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4.5. 1466. about the year 1379, Sinclair was declared earl 


Terſzus, 


of Orkney, after acknowledging himſelf to have 
taken an oath of allegiance to Haquin. The 
terms upon which he was to hold his govern- 
ment have been tranſmitted to us from an origi- 
nal charter by a Daniſſi hiſtorian; and as they 


are not only intimately connected with this hiſ- 


tory, but a great curioſity in khemſelves, I thall 


preſent them to my reader. 


« Firſt, to be ready to ſerve the ſaid Mes: 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, with an hundred good 
men well armed, as; often as he ſhould be re- 
quired, upon three months advertiſement, pro- 


vided that the. king would maintain them 


at his own charge, as ſoon as they ſhould come 
to his preſence. Secondly, To defend the iſles 
of Orkney and Shetland, in caſe of their being 


attacked by any foreign power, not only with 
the forces that could be raiſed within theſe 


iſlands, but alſo with the whole ſtrength of his 
other friends and ſervants, whoſe aſſiſtance he 
alſo promiſed to afford, in caſe the king of Nor- 
way ſhould think fit to attack any foreign ſtate 
or kingdom. Thirdly, Not to impignorate or 
alienate any part of the ſaid iſlands, nor to build 
caſtles or fortreſſes within them, without the 
expreſs conſent of the king. Fourthly, To pro- 
tect and maintain the inhabitants thereof in all 
their juſt rights, laws and liberties. Fifthly, 


To be ſubject to the laws of Norway, and to 


attend upon the perſon of the ſaid king, when 
required 
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required either to give him counſel in general A. P. 466, 


aſſemblies, or to aſſiſt him in his wars. Sixthly, 
To enter into no private compact or bond with 
the biſhop of Orkney, without conſent of the 
king; and to be aſſiſting to the king in oppoſi- 


tion to the biſhop, if need be. Seventhly, That 


the ſaid earldom and government ſhould revert 
into the hands of the ſaid king and his heirs, in 
caſe the ſaid earl of Orkney ſhould chance to die 
without heirs male of his own body; and that 
his children, though heirs male, ſhould not 
enter upon the ſucceſſion without the conſent 
and good will of the ſaid king. Eighthly, To 
pay to the ſald king in Tuniſbery, at the feaſt 


of Martinmas next, the ſum of one thouſand 


nobles of gold, Engliſh money. Laſtly, To 
prevail with his couſins Maliſius Sperre, and Alex- 


ander de Leard, to give up all their * | 


to the ſaid earldom and illes.” 
I his earl of Orkney undoubtedly was a na- 
tive and ſubject of Scotland, and therefore the 
whole of this tranſaction was repugnant to the 
principles of all civil government. William 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, Walter biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, William earl of Douglas, George earl of 
March, Patric de Hepburn, Alexander de Hali- 
burton, George de Abernethy, William de 
Ramſay, Robert de Dalziel, and John de Ed- 
mondſton, knights, were guarantees, or cau- 
tioners, on the part of the ear] of Orkney, for 
performance of the - agreement, - which was 
VoL. IV. N ſigned 
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Torf. us. 


It was agreed, at the ſame time, that Sir Wil- 
liam Donald, or Mac Donald, Maliſius Sperre, 
David Crichton, and others, ſhould remain in 
Norway as hoſtages for the due performance of 
the terms. We are told, that when Eric of 
Pomerania was recognized as the lawful heir 
of the kingdom of Norway, Henry Sinclair, 
as the firſt temporal peer of the kingdom, 
ſigned the recognition. Three years after, the 
earl killed Maliſius Sperre, and ſeven others, by 


which he probably loſt his government, which 
was then divided into two. That of Shetland 


was given, in 1418, to John Sinclair, and that 


of Orkney to Thomas de Tholach, or Tulloch, 


its biſhop. He reſigned it, however, next year 
to David Meyner (or Menzies) of Weem (de 
Wimo) who took an oath of fidelity and office 
to Eric and Philippa, king and queen of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway ; and biſhop Tul- 
loch, with Walter Fraſer, were his ſureties. 
Upon the reſtoration of James the firſt to his 
crown, a conſiderable arrear of the annual of 
Norway was due to his -Daniſh majeſty ; and, 
as I have related in the life of that prince, James 
ſent an embaſly to Denmark, who not only ſet- 
tled the payment of the debt, but renewed all 
former conventions on that head between the 
two crowns. The good correſpondence be- 


tween the courts of Scotland and Denmark, in 


1434, reſtored the earl of Orkney to the go- 
| | vernment 
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vernment of thoſe iſlands, but not before he A. D. 466, 
had agreed to accept of it upon the ſame terms 
as his grandfather, Henry, had held it before, 
and to demoliſh a fortreſs which that noble- 
man had built without the conſent of the king 
of Denmark. The cautioners for this earl were, 

Henry biſhop of Aberdeen, Robert biſhop of 
Caithneſs, Archibald earl of Douglas, William 
earl of Angus, George earl of March, William 
Cork and Alexander Ramſay, knights, John 
Sinclair and Andrew Keith, eſquires. The hoſ- 
tages were, Thomas Sinclair, David Muntore, 
Alan Beton, Alexander Brown, Robert "—_ 
and John Harold, eſquires. 

No ſooner was this nobleman reinſtated in The dif- 


the government which had belonged to his an- ben 


ceſtors, than he obtained an order from Eric, Pom 

addreſſed to the biſhop of Orkney and other ge rasen 

clergymen, to enquire into the earl's heredi- King 

tary right to the ſame. Their report ſeems to 

have been moſtly founded upon tradition; and 

not being immediately connected with this hiſ- 

tory, I omit the particulars, many of which 

are improbable, and irreconcileable with the 

truth of hiſtory, Upon the acceſſion of Chriſ- 

tiern the firſt to the crowns of Denmark and 

Norway, this ſame earl, William, was {till go- 

vernor of Orkney, By this time, the arrears 

of the annual of Norway amounted to forty- 

three thouſand merks, including the penalties 

for non-payment, which Chriſtiern demanded 4 
N2 with 
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1. p. 466, with ſome roughneſs from James the ſecond; 


and it is certain that he authoriſed ſome hoſ- 
tilities on that account. Both parties agreed 
to refer their differences to Charles king of 
France; and a congreſs for that effect was ac- 
tually appointed to be held by the miniſters of 
the two crowns in 1457. In the mean while, 


the Scots had landed upon one of the iſlands of 


Orkney, from whence they carried off a rich 
Daniſh ſhip with all her crew, and Biorn, the 
governor of the iſland. Chriſtiern, who was 


one of the moſt powerful and ſpirited princes 
that had ever reigned in the North, and maſter 


of the crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 


way, complained to the French king (who was 
to be umpire between him and the Scots) of 
this hoſtility, and refuſed to ſend his plenipo- 


tentiaries to Paris, till he knew-upon what foot- 


ing he ſtood with that people. Charles pro- 


bably repreſented the hoſtility as a private act 
of reprifals ; and in 1460 the congreſs was held, 
under the ſole mediation of the French king. 
The ambaſſadors on the part of Denmark were, 


Canute biſhop: of Viburgen, and Mr. Daniel 


Kiepkend, a canon and chancellor of Denmark; 
thoſe for Scotland were, John de Monizon *, 


* This method of negociating by foreigners has always been 
very common, and continues to this day. Conveniency or fru- 
gality might have prevailed upon the Scots to have left the choice 
of their plenipotentiar ies to Charles and his council, who ſeem 


indeed previouſly to have pianned not * the —— but its 


concluſion, 


Seigneur 
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Seigneur de Congreſſault, and Fuliard, a cap- 


tain of the Scotch guards. Some diſpute hap- 


pened about exhibiting the original treaty, 


which the Danes pretended they had, but that 
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they had brought with them only a duplicate, 


which was ſufficient. The Scots frankly ac- 
knowledged that they were poſſeſſed of no 
original, but that the biſhop of St. Andrew's, 


who had fallen ill on his journey to the French 


court, had their duplicate. The truth is, nei- 
ther party ſeem to have been in poſleffion either 
of the original or an authentic copy of this 
treaty. The French king (who no doubt ex- 
pected this diſſiculty would be ſtarted) very 
properly obſerved, that as this original was 


not producible, there was an end of the nego- 


ciation on that footing, as nothing could be 
determined upon evidences that were merely 
conjectural. He intimated, at the ſame time, 
that he thought an agreeable method might be 
found to terminate all differences between the 
crowns of Scotland and Denmark, by a mar- 
riage of Margaret, Chriſtiern's daughter, with 
the prince royal of Scotland. The Scotch 
plenipotentiaries (who no doubt were inſtructed 
beforehand) ſeemed pleaſed with this propo- 
ſal, but inſiſted upon three preliminary articles, 
to ſerve as the baſis of any future negociation 
on that head. One was the entire abolition 
of the annual of Norway ; the ſecond the re- 
uniting the Orkney and Shetland iſlands to the 

crown 


They tet᷑ · 
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crown of Scotland for ever; and the third, that 
Chriſtiern ſhould advance with his daughter 
an hundred thodſand crowns in ready money, 
that ſheirhight be in a condition to appear with 
a ſplendor equal to her quality. The Daniſh 
ambaſſadors ſaid they had no inſtructions on 
that head, but that they would acquaint their 
maſter with the propoſal. 

During the congreſs, news came of the un- 
timely death of James the ſecond ; but Charles, 
as the ſole referee of the differences between 
Scotland and Denmark, by the unanimous: 
advice of his council, gave his opinion, that it 
was neceſſary a truce ſhould be concluded be- 
tween the two crowns, during the dependency 


of the negociation, Though this was delayed 


at the acceſſion of the young king, yer the Scots 


In general looked upon the marriage between 


Greatneſs of 
the Boyd 
4aeuly, 


their young king and the princeſs of Denmark 
as a very deſirable event; nor were their hopes 
diſcouraged by the Boyds, though they had 
their ends in protracting it. 

Authors are not agreed, nor is it very ma- 
terial, under what deſignation the lord Boyd, 


' at this time, acted (which he certainly did) as 


ſole miniſter of Scotland, He was what the 
earl of Douglas had been in the late reign, but 
he affected more moderation. He ſuffered the 
parliament to appoint a committee (of which 
himſelf was at the head) for managing the chief 
affairs of the nation, particularly the king's mar- 

riage, 
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riage, and that of his ſiſter, the lady Margaret; 4. 5. 467. 
the education of the duke of Albany, and the 
earl of Mar, and the Annual of Norway, by 
which is meant the treaty with Dengark. It 
was previouſly ordained by parliament, that no 
more than a third part of the king's rents of 
aſſiſe, that is, of his lands and cuſtoms, ſhould 
be aſſigned to the queen for her tierce or dowry. 
Before any final concluſion was made concern- 
ing the king's marriage, the miniſter reſolved, 
if poſſible, to raiſe his family to a height that 
might bid defiance to all his adverſaries, by pro- 
curing a marriage between the king's lifter, 
the princeſs Margaret, and his own eldeſt ſon, 
Thomas Boyd, a youth of the moſt promiſing 
parts. The match was accordingly concluded, 
and the marriage celebrated ; and, to render 
the bridegroom more worthy of his illuſtrious 
fortune, the title of earl of Arran was added to 
his honours, and the 1ſland itſelf to his eſtate. 
Had it not been for this imprudent match, the 
Boyds might have remained in power much 
longer than they did; but all parties now joined 
the Kennedies againſt them, and Buchanan has 
been very induſtrious in giving us the heads of 
the public talk concerning the bad policy of ſo 
prepoſterous a marriage. 

The miniſter having ſecured this great point 

to his family, and, as he imagined, ſafety to 

— himſelf, reſumed the negociation for the mar- 
riage of his maſter, who was then but fourteen 


years 
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A.D. 1463, years of age. Chriſtiern, who ſeems to have 


been impatient to have it concluded, had made 


repeated inſtances to James for the payment of 
his arrears. The Young prince anſwered him 


by a letter, that he was ambitious of nothing 


more than encreaſing the trade and welfare of 


both kingdoms, by continuing the good cor- 


reſpondence that had always ſubſiſted between 


their anceſtors; that he did not perceive the 


ſubſidy demanded to have been paid, either by 


his father or grandfather; and he had as yet 


too little experience in affairs of government, 
to be able to inform himſelf as to the juſtice 
of the demand. He propoſed, however, to 


adjuſt every thing upon an amicable footing, 
and for that purpoſe to ſend ambaſſadors to Den- 


mark, who ſhould be furniſhed with powers 
to conclude- an unalterable friendſhip between 
the two nations. He accordingly granted a 


plenipotentiary power and commiſſion, dated 


at Edinburgh the twenty-eighth of July, to 
Andrew biſhop of Glaſgow, William biſhop of 
Orkney, Andrew lord Evandale, his chancel- 
lor, Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran, his couſin, 
and counſellors; Mr. Martin Wan, his almoner 
and confeſſor; Gilbert de Rerich, archdeacon 


of Glaſgow; David Crichton of Cranſton, and 


John Schaw of Haly, his armour-bearers. They 
were furniſhed with two commiſſions, which 
ſeem to have been made out on account of the 
great difficulties attending the perpetual ceſſion 

ö of 
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et the iſles of Orkney and Shetland to the 
crown of Scotland, which Chriſtiern abſolutely, 
| refuſed to grant. 1 


By the firſt commiſſion IO were inipowered | 


to viſit the empire of Germany, the kingdoms 
of France, England, Spain, and Denmark ; the 
dukedoms of Burgundy, Brittany, Savoy, and 
other European countries, for a ſuitable match 
to their young maſter; ' This was indeed a ri- 


4. b. 1468, 


/ 


diculous commiſſion, but it is far from being 
unexampled in the hiſtories of, other countries, 


even after this time; and perhaps, by an over- 


refinement in politics, it was meant only to ac- 
celerate the concluſion of the Daniſh match; 


for by the ſecond commiſſion they were ordered 
to repair to the court of king Chriſtiern, and. 
to treat of a marriage between their maſter and 


the Daniſh princeſs, Margaret. . 


It was the beginning of September dn 


the commiſſioners reached the Daniſh court, 
where the marriage was agreed to on the fol- 


lowing: terms. Firſt, That the Annual of 
Norway ſhould be for ever remitted. and extin- 


guiſhed. Secondly, That king Chriſtiern ſhould. 


give ſixty thouſand florins of gold for his. 
 daughter'sportion; whereof ten thouſand ſhould. 


be paid before her departure from Denmark; and 
that the iſlands of Orkney ſhould be made over to 
the crown of Scotland by way of pledge for ſecu- 
rity of the remainder, with this expreſs proviſo, 
that they ſhould return to that of Norway af= 
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iſlands ceded 


to his 


crown, 


ing before the faid Margaret his ſpouſe, leave her 
in poſſeflion of the palace of Linlithgow, and 


SHE HISTORY | 
ter complete payment of the whole fum. Third 
ly, That king James ſhould, in caſe of his dy- 


caſtle of Down in Menteith, with all their ap- 
purtenances, and the third part of the ordinary 
revenues of the crown, to be enjoyed by hey 
during life, in caſe ſhe ſhould chuſe to reſide 
in Scotland. But, Fourthly, If fhe rather in- 


lined to return to Denmark, that in lieu of 
the ſaid life-rent, palace, and caſtle, ſhe ſhould 
accept: of one hundred and twenty thouſand 


forins of the Rhine, from which fum the fifty 
thouſand due for the remainder of her portion 
being deduced and allowed, the iſlands of Ork- 
ney ſhould be re-annexed to the crown of Nor- 
way as before. Fifthly, That ſhe fhould in no 
caſe or event be allowed to marry an Engliſh- 
man, or any ſubject within the juriſdiction or 
England.” 

From this contract it appears, that in fact the 
Orkney iſlands were only mortgaged for the 
payment of the remainder of the bride's for- 
tune; and that the Scots had greatly abated 
of the demands they had made at the court of 


France. It happened, at this time, that Chrif- 


tiern was engaged in an unſucceſsful war with 
the Swedes'(who had thrown off his yoke, and 
had choſen Steen Sture for their regent) and 
other enemies; fo that when the articles came 
to de executes; he found himſelf unable to ad- 
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vance the ten thouſand florins which he had A.D. 468, 
engaged to pay down as part of his daughter's 
fortune. He was therefore obliged to apply to 


the plenipotentiaries to accept of two thou- 
ſand, and to take a farther mortgage of the 


iſles of Shetland for the other eight thouſand. 


The Scotch plenipotentiaries, Who, I ſuppoſe, 
had been properly inſtructed, gratified him in 
his requeſt, and the negociation was Hniſhed: on 
the tenth of May 1469. 


How far the earl of Arran, who was the main- , ..c_ 
ſpring of this negociation, was juſtified in this Nine. 


conceſſion, I cannot determine; but I am in- 
clined to think, that it afliſted greatly in Work- 
ing his ruin, though it is not taken notice of 
by the Scotch hiſtorians. It may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed, that it was no ſmall diſappointment for 
a young king, who was preparing to receive 
his bride in the moſt ſplendid manner, and 


whoſe finances were perhaps not improved with 


the beſt economy, to be obliged to receive-two 
thouſand inſtead of ſixty thouſand: florins. 
Neither indeed (conſiderations of ftate being 
ſet aſide) can I think that the revenues of the 


iſlands could anſwer the ſum for which they 
were mortgaged. Little doubt can be made 


that this, and other conſiderations of the ſame 


kind, contributed greatly to the ruin of the 


Boyd family. James, young as he was, had 
ſhewn diſpoſitions that indicated no firmneſs of 
condnct; and the lord Boyd, who was now 
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4. Tü 1469, ftricken in years, could not be always about 
his perſon, The Kennedies and their friends 
ſoon influenced the mind of James, and the. 

long abſence of the lord Boyd favoured their. 

deſigns; ſo that, before that nobleman re- 

turned to Scotland, the king was unalter- 

ably prepoſſeſſed againſt him. Boyd having 

finiſhed his commiſſion, embarked with his 

fair charge. She is ſaid by Ferrarius, who 
knew her perſonally, to have been one of the 
_ greateſt beauties, as well as moſt accompliſhed 

-. princefles, of that age. Her virtue equalled, 

| if not ſurpaſſed, her perſonal charms; and 
. James, whoſe perſon was remarkably hand- 
ſome, entirely engaged her affections. The 
management of a negociation which brings a 
beautiful bride to the arms of a young mo- 
narch, has generally been found a ſtrong ſecu- 
rity for that miniſter. It happened in this caſe 
to be the reverſe ; nor do I perceive that the 
princeſs at all intereſted herſelf i in favour of 
Boyd. In fact, his ruin, and that of his family, 
was reſolved; on for the very meaſures which 
he thought would have ſecured both. James 
repented his having married his favourite ſiſter, 
who more than once appeared to have been 
deſtined for a crown; and he now diſliked all 
the ſteps he had taken in his more youthful 
days, under the influence of the Boyds. Even 
the remembrance of the ſpeech which they had 

- perſuaded him to make in parliament gave him 
f | "x "diſguſt, 
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diſguſt, and he was at no pains to n his 4. D. 146 


intentions to ruin them. 
His ſiſter, the cone ok Ada KF per- Ruin of the 


earl of _ 
ceived this, and, from motives of affection or arran, -- 


duty, or both, when ſhe heard that the fleet Janes ms 
which brought over the royal bride had an- 
chored in the Forth, hurried in diſguiſe: on 

board the ſhip where her huſband: was, to in- 

form him of his danger. As he and his family | 
had no:manner of dependence for pardon of the * 
treaſons they had been guilty. of, particularly 
that of carrying off the king from his parlia- 
mentary guardians, he thought it would be 
madneſs to throw himſelf into the hands of 
his enemies (a man, perhaps, of greater reſo- 
lution Would haye acted otherwiſe) ; he there- 
fore declared to his wife, that he was deter- 
mined not to ſet his foot on ſhore, but to fly 
abroad, and wait for better times. The coun- ; 
teſs offered to attend him, and he, equally un- 

generouſly as impolitically, accepted of that 

proof of her affection. Had ſhe remained at 

her brother's court, ſhe would have had many 
opportunities of ſolliciting her huſband's par- 


V 


8 don, and perhaps of forming a ſtrong party 
n againſt his enemies. We are told, and I believe 
I with great truth, that James reſented the earl's 
1 carrying off his ſiſter with him in his flight, 


more than he did any part of his other conduct. 
After all, when we conſider the tender ties 
and the union of affections between a huſband 
and 
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A. 146g. and a. wife, we are not to be too haſty i in our 


cenſures of that unfortunate nobleman. 
Ferrarius, who was a Piedmonteſe,. and had 
ſeen the moſt ſplendid courts in Europe, ſays, 
that the feſtivities and entertainments exhibited 
at the.marriage of James, exceeded all he had 
ever beheld on the like occaſions. This gives 
countenance to thoſe hiſtorians who repreſent 
the ſtate of Scotland, at this time, as flouriſh- 
ing equally, atleaſt, to any of the neighbouring 
kingdoms; and, indeed, when we compare 
their turbulent hiſtories with that of Scotland for 
eighteen years paſt, we are not to be ſurpriſed 
on that account, eſpecially when we refle& that 
foreign commerce was carried on by. the pre- 
lates and clergy of the kingdom. As the young 
queen interpoſed-in no affairs of ſtate, the old 
lord Boyd, his ſon, the earl of Murray, and his 
brother, Sir Alexander, were ſummoned to a 
parliament which met at Edinburgh. The old 
lord, more than ſuſpecting that his deſtruction 
and that of his family was intended, raifed 
men, and (as Hawthornden ſays) appeared at 
Edinburgh with a force ſuperior to that which 
guarded the parliament, and was therefore 
ſuffered to depart. This inſolence encreaſed 
James's indignation againſt him; and levying a 
ſtrong body of troops, to protect himſelf and 
his parliament, the latter pronounced ſentence 
againſt the three heads of the houſe of Boyd, 
on the ſecond of November 1469. This ſen- 
tence 
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moval of the king from Linlithgow, as has 
been before related. The Boyds and their ad- 
herents urged the parliamentary indemnity 
which had paſſed for that act; and here it muſt 
be confeſſed, the infirmity of the old parlia- 


193 
tence was founded upon the treafonable re- A.D. — 


mentary conſtitution appeared as confpicuouſly 


in Scotland, as it had often done in England 
on the like occaſions. The enemies of the 
Boyds appealed to the notoriety of their power, 
which was ſuch as rendered it unſafe for the 
free and independent part of the parliament to 


appear, or to vote againſt them; nor did James 


himſelf deny that the declaration he had made, 
and upon which that indemnity was grounded, 
had been ſuggeſted to him by the Boyds, and 
formed, in reality, a part of the charge of treaſon 
againſt them. The old lord had not the cou- 


rage to ſtand his trial; but his brother bravely” © © 


faced the ſtorm, and produced an act of parlia- 


ment, dated the twenty-fifth of October 1466, 


juſtifying all he had done. 
him nothing, for he was condemned to die; and 
his head was accordingly cut off on the caſtle- 
hill of Edinburgh. | 

Many are the reflections that occur from this 
part of the Scotch hiſtory. - The juſtice of the 
ſentence againſt the Boyds,' according to the 
letter of the law, is queſtionable, but is' cer- 
tainly defenſible, according to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution; the parliament itſelf having com- 
mitted 


His defence availed 


Lord Boyd 
loſes hies 


head. 
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mitted an illegal act, in indemnifying them fot 
having violated its fundamental principles. - * 
The earl of Arran's fate was much harder 
than that of his father and his uncle,, under 
whoſe direction he was, when he attended them 
in carrying off the king from Linlithgow to 
Edinburgh, the only act of treafon that could 
be alledged againſt him. On leaving the coaſt 
of Scotland, he ſteered for that of Denmark; 
but finding an unſafe retreat there, he went to 
France, and by the recommendation of Lewis 
the eleventh (finding all his endeavours to be 
reſtored to his own country fruitleſs) he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the duke of Burgundy, 


with whom he was in great favour; and he is 
ſaid to have died at Antwerp in 1471, where a 
noble monument was erected to his memory. 


I cannot help thinking that the conduct of the 
king towards his ſiſter, the counteſs of Arran, 
forms one of the blackeſt periods of his hiſtory ; 
and, however the ſtory may be palliated by 
ſome writers, enough. remains, acknowledged 


by all, to ſhew the deſpotic and unrelenting 


diſpoſition of James. His ſiſter had borne two 


children, James and Græcina, to the earl her 


huſband ; but the lord Hamilton being now 


the king's favourite at court, a reſolution was 


formed, againſt. all laws, divine and human, 
that he ſhould be his brother-in-law likewiſe. 
James had invited his ſiſter home, and, in hopes 
of RE able to — her huſband, ſhe accord- 


ingly 
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ingly returned to Scotland. The reader is here 
to obſerve, that ever ſince the ſervice that had 
been done by the lord Hamilton in the late 
reign, it had been given out, by the friends of 
the Hamilton family, that James had promiſed 
his eldeſt daughter in marriage to that nobleman 
as ſoon as ſhe ſhould grow up. Whatever may 
be in this tradition, it 1s certain, that ſoon after 
the return of the counteſs to Scotland, the 


king, in the moſt unwarrantable manner (that 


of ſummoning the earl of Arran to appear in 
ſixty days, though the latter knew it muſt be 
his certain deſtruction) procured a divorce be- 
tween that nobleman and his ſiſter. This being 
the true ſtate of the fact, it is by no means ſo 
important as hiſtorians have made it, whether 
ſhe was married to the lord Hamilton during 
the earl's life ar not. The infamy of the tranſ- 
action lies in the manner of procuring the di- 
vorce, for which no hiſtorian has aſſigned the 


ſmalleſt reaſon, but barbarous deſpotiſm. Whe- 


ther the earl, in the year 1474, when ſhe is 
ſaid to have been actually married to the lord 
Hamilton, was alive or not, is a matter of no 
| conſequence, becauſe ſhe was to be conſidered 
as a widow the moment the divorce paſſed. 
The delay of the marriage (if it was delayed) 
till the earl's death, was probably occaſioned 
by the affection which his wife bore him, which 
would not ſuffer her to give her hand to ano- 
ther while he was alive, 2 
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To this æra we are to refer the erection of 
the biſhopric of St. Andrew's into an archbi- 
ſhopric. By what means this was effected, ſhall 
| be ſhown in the eccleſiaſtical part of this hiſtory, 
for I am now to attend civil affairs. The par- 
liament which had forfeited the Boyds, ſeems 


to have continued ſtill fitting ; at leaſt many 
excellent laws were paſſed about this time. 
The Black Acts, ſo called from their being 
printed in Saxon character, under the reign of 
the unfortunate queen Mary, and the patron- 
age of her hiſtorian, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, are 
of ſingular uſe to the hiſtory of Scotland, be- 
cauſe they are unerring guides. I ſhall touch 


upon thoſe that are of the greateſt national imi- 


portance. This parliament had ſo great a re- 


gard to the poor, that if they were injuriouſly . 


treated by the ordinary temporal judges, they 


were ordered to ſummon before the king and 
council not only the party injuring, but thoſe 
who refuſed, or partially adminiſtered, juſtice, 
who, if found culpable of the firſt, were to be 


deprived of their office at the diſcretion of the 


king and council, and to pay coſt to the plain- 
tiff: and, if proved guilty of the latter, depri- 
vation of office for three years was the penalty 
of thoſe judges who enjoyed their offices in fee; 
but thoſe who held them only for a time, were 
not only rendered for ever after incapable, but 
alſo corporally puniſhed. 
balance the „ this ſtatute 

| might 


E 


In order to counter- | 
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might give to vexatious or frivolous complaints, 
corporal puniſhments, if the parties could not 
pay, were enacted againſt the offenders; but, 
after all, an appeal lay to the king in council, 
and their deciſion was final. 

As, before this time, the right to great pa- 
ronies reſted upon immemorial poſſeſſion, and 
as the method of charter and ſeiſin, now intro- 
duced, were conſidered as innovations, the 
ſtates alſo ordained, That if obligations were 
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Parlia- 
mentary 
proceed- 


ings, 


not proſecuted within forty years, they loſt their 


efficacy ; ; and that thoſe who bought by the new 
inventions (as they are called) of charter and 
ſeiſin, reverſionable eſtates, muſt reſtore them 
to their ancient poſſeſſors, they fulfilling the 
forms of reverſion. And as in times of confuſion 
theſe might eaſily be loſt, a fegiſter was ap - 
pointed by the king, where they might be en- 
groſſed. The tumultuary proceedings in electing 
magiſtrates for burghs had been ſuch, that their 
conſtitution was now new -modelled. No ſet of 
magiſtrates were to continue longer than one 
year; the old council of each burgh was to 


| chooſe the new; and both together, aſſiſted 


by a tradeſman choſen out of each craft, had 
the appointment of the ſucceeding magiſtates. 
The conftitution of notaries, a ſet of men 
very neceſſary then in Scotland, fell next under 
the public conſideration. By a kind of com- 
plaiſance paid not only by the Scots, but other 
nations in Europe, the emperor of Germany 
Fi had 
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A. D. 1470. had always appointed them to act in all civil 


contracts. This was juſtly conſidered by the 
Scotch parliament as an invaſion of the king's 
right, who was an independent ſovereign. He 


was therefore impowered to appoint notaries, the 
biſhop certifying for their morals and ſcience; 


their inſtruments were to have full faith in all 
ſuch cauſes, no imperial ones being henceforth 
to be permitted, but ſuch as had the ſovereign's 


approbation. From this reſtriction notaries 


ordained by the pope were exempted. 

In the time of parliaments and general coun- 
cils, and at fairs, it had been cuſtomary for the 
great conſtables of caſtles, for ſheriffs, and the 


baillies of boroughs, to extort from the poor 


venders of proviſions grievous cuſtoms by way 
of fees, by which they were not only oppreſſed, 
but victuals became dearer; the ſtates therefore 


wiſely ordained, That no ſuch extortions ſhould 


henceforth be levied on the ſubje&, on pain of 
corporal puniſhment at the king's pleaſure, and 
deprivation of office for a year. This a& was in- 
tended by way of indemnification to the lower 
ranks of people, who, though excluded from 
the rights of voting at elections, were, at the 
ſame time, exempted from all oppreſſions, tac 
often reſulting from them; and, at the ſame 
time, under-tenants were obliged to pay no 
more to the creditors of their maſters than the 
real debts they owed them. Several uſeful re- 


gulations were eſtabliſhed in the admeaſurement 


of 
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of woollen cloth, and for the preſervation of the A. b. 1470+ 
fry of trouts, ſalmon, and other fiſh. 

The regulations with regard to hoſpitals not 
having been carried properly into practice, the 
eſtates therefore requeſted the king and the or- 
dinaries to ſee it put in execution, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Richard Guthrie, king's confeſſor 
and almoner (cleemoſynar), his majeſty and 
the ordinaries giving him full authority to re- 
form them. Although Saturdays and other 
vigils were by law only holy from even-ſong to 

even- ſong, mechanics had been accuſtomed to 
do no work the whole day : as this was a real : 
detriment to both employer and maſter, they 
were ordered to work four hours every ſuch 
day, on pain of loſing their week's wages ; and 
to keep none but the great ſolemn feaſts of the 
church, on pain of excommunication. 
Ihe great abuſe of ſanctuaries, by thoſe who 
had been guilty of premeditated murder, be- 
came now a grievance that called for redreſs, 
The parliament therefore enacted, That where 
any {laughter was committed, or fore-thought- 
felony, (as the ſtatute expreſſes it) and the aſ- 
ſaſſin fled to protection, the ſheriff ſhould inform 
the ordinary of the church, or the lords of- the 
other ſanctuary, that as ſuch a refugee was a 
premeditated murderer, to whom the laws deny 
the immunity of the church, he muſt ſurrender 
him to be tried within fifteen days, where, if 
it can be proyed that the murder was deſigned, 


he 
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AD. 2. he muſt, be puniſhed according to the laws of 
the realm; but if otherwiſe, he was to be re- 
intitled to the protection of the church. Severe 
penalties were likewiſe enacted againſt the ſhe- 
riffs and other magiſtrates who ſuffered. mur- 
derers to eſcape. 'The ſame parliament made 
ſome regulations with regard to the internal 
navigation of the kingdom, and the coinage, 
making it capital either to import or coin black 
er counterfeit money. 
'  Charaten Before I proceed in the hiſtory of this reign, 
of Jn it is neceſfary that I ſhould lay before the reader 
mers. ſome account of the character of the perſon, 
family, and court of James, in order to enable 
him to form ſome idea of the ſprings of the 
| unhappy events which afterwards befel that 
I prince. He had before his eyes, at the time I 
treat of, a. proſpect of being, though not the 
moſt powerful, yet the happieſt and the richeſt 
prince that had ever fwayed the Scottiſh ſcep- 
tre. Faction expired at his feet; the feudal 
oppreſſions and rebellions were extinguiſhed ; 
the civil laws were reverenced ; the people or- 
derly, quiet, and ſubmiſſive; and, above all, 
the clergy of every denomination, as I fhall 
ſoon have occaſion to ſhew, reſpected the king 
more than they did the pope. As to James, 
he gave himſelf up to a quiet, and perhaps too 
ſedentary, a life. Mufic and architecture were 
his favourite ſtudies. He delighted in the con- 
verſation of learned and ingenious men; and he 
had 
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had engaged ſome by conſiderable appointments 4. p. 1477 
from other countries to reſide at his court. 
Such, if not the bright, is the fair,, fide of his 
character. james had not that fortitude of 
mind which his father poſſeſſed, and which 
made amends for a miſerable education, when 
contending factions acquired and retained 
power, by indulging the diſpoſition of their 
young king, however dangerous it might be. 

He naturally was fond of money; and he was 
weak enough to conſtrue the power with which 
the parliament had inveſted him, as belonging 
to his perſon, and not to his office; that is, he 
thought himſelf at liberty to employ it arbi- 
trarily, without regard to the laws or inclina- 
tions of his people; and this was the ſource of 
all his misfortunes. His brother, Alexander, 
duke of Albany, affected a martial character. 
He delighted in arms and war-horſes; in his 
perſon he was robuſt, and in his diſpoſition 
rough and boiſterous; ſo that he ſeemed de- 
ligned by nature to ſupply what was wanting 
in the king his brother. The youngeſt brother, 
the earl of Mar, partook of the charaQter of 
both. When at court, he was gentle and in- 
ſinuating in his manners, but delighted in hunt- 
ing, and other exerciſes of the field, and parti - 
cularly in rearing a fine breed of horſes. Such 
were the characters of thofe three royal bro- 
thers, as drawn by authors who were beſt en- 
abled to judge. An incident happened, which, 
though 
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A. D. 1477. though properly eccleſiaſtical, claims a place in 
this part of our r hiſtory, from whence it cannot 


be ſeparated. 
Contumacy While the power of the Boyds continued, 


of the 


| Seotch Patric Graham, nephew (tho* more probably 

bang the Uterine brother) to biſhop Kennedy, being 
El then biſhop of Brechin, was nominated to ſuc- 

ceed that prelate in the ſee of St. Andrew's ; but 

it was neceflary for him to repair to Rome, 

and. there be confirmed by the pope. The 

Boyds made uſe of all their intereſt to prevent 

his journey, but without effect; for the biſhop 
departed without the king's licence, was moſt 

graciouſly. received by pope Paul the ſecond, 

not only on account of his high birth, and al- 

liance with the royal blood, but of his perſonal 
merit; and in the year 1468, his holineſs con- 

firmed his election. I have often obſerved, in 

the courſe of this work, how very independent. 

the Scotch clergy were upon the papal power; 

nor has the reader hitherto met, in the courſe 

of this hiſtory, a ſingle inſtance in which, as 

eccleſiaſtics, they influenced the affairs of the 

nation, or had any difference with the civil 

power; a happineſs which no nation in Europe, 

beſides themſelves, could at that time boaſt of. 

Good biſhop Graham very probably thought 

that his brethren paid too little deference to 

his holineſs, and repreſented the neceſſity of 

removing all diſputes with the metropolitans 

of Vork, who had long claimed a ſuperiority 

over 
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over the Scotch clergy, by giving the latter a 
metropolitan of their own, who would remind 
them of their duty to the holy ſee. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than this advice was 
to the pope, who immediately inveſted the bi- 
ſhop with the title of Conſervator of the Church's 
Privileges *, and thereby convocator and pre- 
ſident of the national fynods. In 1471, he was 
made archbiſhop, primate, and metropolitan of 
Scotland, by Pope Sixtus the fourth ; and no 
ſooner was the power of the Boyds extinguiſhed 
there, than he returned to his own country 
with thoſe foreign feathers of ecclefiaitical au- 
thority. 

Inſtead of being received by che clergy as the 
father of their church, they conſidered him as 
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Sibbald. 


the tyrant of their order, and the betrayer of 


their liberties, and I think with great juſtice ; 
as it will be proved, in the courſe of this work, 


that the Scotch clergy had, before this time, 


internal. powers ſufficient for regulating all 
affairs of their church, by electing from among 
their own body a prelate who could occaſion- 
ally preſide over them, and act as metropoli- 


tan. They applied to the throne, and, as ſome 


report, preſented James with eleven hundred 


marks by way of free gift, which if they did, 
they certainly acted very properly. They re- 


preſented to him, that Graham had behaved 


* Conſervator Privilegiorum Eccleſiz. 
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AD. 1471. not only improperly as a ſubject, but a church- 


Conduct of 
James in 
the diſpute. 


man; that he had broken the laws, by repair- 
ing to Rome without a licence from the crown; 
that he had injured the intereſts and indepen- 
dency of their ſees; that he had been guilty of 
ſimony, by purchaſing eccleſiaſtical preferments 
at a foreign court; and, in ſhort, that he had 
betrayed the rights of the Scottiſh crown to 


the pope of Rome; and that he was guilty of 
what the Scotch law calls barratry. Thus far 


the complaints of the prelates were regular and 
conſtitutional; but they opened a dangerous 


precipice for the liberties of the kingdom in 
| another quarter. 


James, in amuſing himſelf with his favourite 
ſtudies, grew rather too fond of a private life, 
and put himſelf too much in the power of his 
domeſtics, ſome of whom were worthleſs cler- 
gymen. He was averſe to buſineſs, and con- 
ſidered himſelf as under a kind of controul 
when in company with his own nobility. Thus 
his mind was left open to the impreflions of 
deſigning men. They perſuaded him, that it 
would be eaſy to improve the differences be- 
tween the pope and his clergy, ſo as to engroſs 
into his own hands immenſe ſums from the 


preſentations to biſhoprics and church-livings ; 


and James greedily followed their advice. He 
ſent expreſs orders diſcharging Graham, who had 
already publiſhed his legantine and metropo- 


litan powers, from procceding in the exerciſe 
of 
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of either; and an act of parliament was made, 4. b. 4 
by which all clergymen, religious and ſecular, 


were prohibited to purchaſe abbacies, or ſuch 
other benefices at the court of Rome, as of old 
had not been diſpoſed of by that court, or to 
inform the ſame court of the value of benefices, 
or to procure unions of benefices, or to collect 
any more money for the uſe of that ſee than 
appeared to be due by the Provincial Book, or 


the Old Taxation of Bagimont, which, it ſeems, 


contained a concordat or agreement between 
the popes and kings of Scotland, with reſpect 
to the different rights of the pontificate and 
regale. The act farther declares all ſuch per- 
ſons, ſpiritual and temporal, who had done or 
would do any thing contrary to theſe ſtatutes, 


to be traitors to the king, and for ever incapa- 


ble of any office within the kingdom. 
Thoſe were regulations well worthy of a pa- 


triot parliament ; but want of moderation in 


James rendered them the inſtruments of his 


deſpotiſm. The ſtrict proviſions againſt barra- 


try * had ſhut up all intercourſe between the 
inferior clergy, who were the greateſt ſufferers, 
and the ſee of Rome, to which alone they could 
appeal for redreſs againſt the corruption of the 


courtiers ; ſo that the moſt conſiderate part of 


the nation began to think that matters had 
been carried rather too far againſt Graham ; and 


This amounts to what is entitled in England of premu- 
nire. ; > | 
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A b. 6. indeed that prelate was in a very undeſirable 
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ſituation. His. adverſaries found means to 
| repreſent . to his holineſs the flame which 
his legantine and metropolitan powers had 
raiſed in Scotland; and, according to the poli- 
tics of that ſee, he reſolved to drop the man, 
but to ſupport the meaſure, which indeed, 
through the depravity of the court, became 
now, in ſome degree, neceſſary. Graham's ene- 
mies, not contented with having triumphed 
over him in Scotland, carried their charges 
againſt him (though I think with no great con- 
ſiſtency of conduct) to the court of Rome, 
where he was charged with being guilty of 
ſchiſm, ſimony, and other crimes. According 
to the Scotch authors, he was, in conſequence 
of thoſe accuſations, degraded and condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment. But this could 
not have been done immediately ; for in 1474, 
he is deſigned archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, nun- 
cio, and legate a latere; and I find, according 

to archbiſhop Spotſwood and Buchanan, that 
* he diſcharged the epiſcopal, though perhaps 
not the archiepiſcopal, functions of that ſee. 
It may be proper here to inform the reader, 
that all hiſtorians, and Buchanan among the 
reſt, allow Graham to have been a prelate of 
great virtue and learning, of which the fol- 
lowing is an inſtance. One William Schevez, 
a young divine, who ſought to riſe to prefer- 
ment by any means, had ſtudied at Louvain 
under 
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under one Sperinc, a noted aſtrologer, a ſcience & D. 1473+ 
by which all the courts of Europe were then 15 
bewitched, and among others that of Scotland. 
Having quick parts, and a plauſible addreſs, 
when he returned to Scotland, he figured 
in the court as a bright genius, and a profound 
aſtrologer, with ſuch ſucceſs, that James ap- 
pointed him to the archdeanry of St. Andrew's. 
The qualities which had recommended him 
to james proved, in the eyes of Graham, ir- 
reſiſtible obſtacles to his riſing in the church; 
for he declared he never would admit into 
ſuch a place a perſon whoſe chief merit was 
his applying himſelf to ſtudies that were un- 
profitable or unwarrantable. Schevez, exaſ- 
perated at this repulſe, connected himſelf with 
one Lock, the rector of the public ſchools in 
the univerſity, which were not under Gra- 
ham's juriſdiction; and this Lock actually ex- 
communicated the biſhop. The latter, at firſt, 
deſpiſed ſo feeble a fulmination; but the court 
patronizing his enemies, they proceeded againſt 
him as an excommunicated. perſon, diſmiſſed 
his attendants, ſequeſtered his effects, and ſeized 
his revenues. His all being thus ſacrificed to 
James, he was taken once more into the royal 
favour ; and Graham was ſo good a Chriſtian, 
that he even was reconciled to Schevez ; when, 
all of a ſudden, the leeches of the court of 
Rome were let looſe upon him, for payment of 
fees for the bulls that had been expedited in 
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his favour at Rome. In ſhort, according to 


able diſtreſs, both in mind and fortune, and 


was arreſted in his own caſtle of St. Andrew's. 


His ſufferings having affected his underſtand- 
ing, the care of his perſon was committed to 
| Schevez, who was declared his coadjutor, and 


who, at laſt, obtained his ſee. Thus far I have 
thought proper to touch upon the management 
of the church in this part of my hiſtory, be- 


cauſe it exhibits to the reader ſtriking proofs of. 


the true character of James and his court; and 
I ſhall now proceed in the civil hiſtory. 
No prince ever took greater pains for his own 


aggrandizement, than James did for his ruin. 
While his courtiers were rioting in the ſpoils 


of the church, and every thing was venal in his 
ſervice, he was bleſt with an active and a pa- 
triotic parliament, who were miſtaken in nothing 
but their throwing too great a portion of the 


power, which they took from the ſcale of the 
church, into that of the prerogative. This how- 


ever, as things were then circumſtanced, was 
unavoidable; and it is no wonder if they after- 
wards exemplarily puniſhed thoſe who abuſed 
their generous confidence. The parliament 
which next met gave liberty to thoſe who 
thought themſelves injured by the verdict of an 
inqueſt, to appeal to the king and council; a pro- 


viſion which was full of equity, becauſe inqueſts, 


in Scotland, in criminal matters, to this day, 


are 
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are not required to be unanimous; and, even in A. D. 1474. 


England, matters of law often ariſe that call for 
the opinion of a higher judicature. As the 
Scotch parliament had always a war with Eng- 


land in their eye, ſo they omitted nothing to 
provide againſt ſuch an event. An act was 


made, That all ſpears, whether fabricated at 
home, or imported from abroad, ſhould be ſix 


ells long; a length ſo enormous, that at this 
diſtance of time its utility can ſcarcely be con- 


ceived. In imitation of the law of England, 


the great eccleſiaſtical fiefs were obliged to de- 


fray part of the burthen of war, and prelates, 
as well as barons, were to provide carriages for 
the field. Every yeoman, who was not an 


archer, was to provide himſelf with a hattle- axe 


and a target made of one hide (folded we ſup- 
Poſe into a reaſonable compaſs) to reſiſt the ſhot 


of the Engliſh; a proof that the Scots, as yet, 


did not deal much in ſmall artillery. Thoſe 


arms were to be produced at all the reviews, or 


wappinſhawings, which the ſheriffs were en- 
joined to hold. The former laws againſt furred 


ſcarlets not having anſwered the purpoſes of 


ſumptuary acts, becauſe they had been ſucceeded 
by ſilks, which had not been provided againſt, 
it was ordained, That none but knights, min- 
ſtrels, heralds, or ſuch as could ſpend. one 
hundred pounds of land-rent, ſhould wear 
ſilken doublets, gowns, or cloaks, on pain of 
forfeiting ten pounds for every fault to the king, 

and 
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A. p. 174. and the cloaths themſelves (except fuch as were 


already made) to the heralds and minſtrels. 
The wives of ſuch as were not poſſeſſed of an 
annual revenue of one hundred pound, were 


forbidden to uſe filk for any thing but fleeves 
and collars, (as they are termed) on the ſame 


penalties. 
But the act which ought to render this par- 


| lament immortal, and which proves how well 


they underſtood the national intereſt, was that 
relating to fiſheries. Their anceſtors had long 
ſeen the Flemings, the Dutch, the Hamburghers, 
the Dantzickers, and other ſons of induſtry, all 
round them, acquiring power and riches by fiſh- 


ing upon the coaſts of Scotland. Many acts 


had been made for improving thoſe fiſheries for 


the benefit of the mother-country ; but the in- 
. ternal diſturbances of the kingdom, the employ- 


ment which the great men always found for their 
tenants in- the profecution of their family and 


other feuds, and the more eaſy methods of 


acquiring riches, by commerce or piracy, had 
always fruſtrated the good intentions of the le- 


gillature for that branch of induſtry. The fol- 


lowing ſtatute, however, was made in this parli- 


ament. - The lords, that is, the parliament, 
think fit, for the common good of the realm, 
and the great extres (income) of riches, which 
will be brought into it from other countries, 
that certain lords, ſpiritual and temporal, and 
durgeſſes gar (cauſe) make great ſhips, buſſes, 
and 
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and pink- boats, with nets and all other neceſ- 


ſaries for fiſhing. Before I proceed, I am to 
take a view of the hiſtory of England, to pre- 


ſerve more naturally its connection i that 


of Scotland. 
The earl of Warwic, who had been EY chief 


inſtrument of placing Edward the fourth on the 
throne of England, had ſeveral motives, fome of 
them founded in pride, and others in reaſon, 


for thinking that he and his family had been 


indifferently uſed by that prince, whoſe queen's 


relations now managed all the affairs of his go» 


vernment. He had an interview with Lewis 
the French king, with whom he paſſed ſome 
days in the higheſt intimacy ; and they privately 
reſolved upon reſtoring the crown to. the houſe 


of Lancaſter, The diſſipated, diſſolute, life 


led by Edward, had detached many of his fo- 
reign friends from his intereſt; and even his 
brother, the duke of Clarence, was in ſecret his 
enemy, and married the earl of Warwic's 
daughter, then the greateſt heireſs in England. 
Some inſurrections, which ſoon after broke out 
in Vorkſhire, afforded a fair opportunity for 
the Scots to have given diſturbance to Eng- 
land; but they remained quiet, though the re- 
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bels had even proceeded to cut off the head of 


the earl of Rivers, father to the queen. At laſt, 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwie 
declared openly againſt Edward; and making 
him priſoner, he was committed to M ddleham- 

Vor. IV. R caſtle, 
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A. D. 1474- caſtle, in the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, 
brother to the earl of Warwic. He ſoon eſcaped 
from his confinement ; but the ſucceſſes of the 
carl of Warwic obliged him to fly, with a few 
_ attendants, on board an Engliſh and two Dutch 
ſhips, that lay on the coaſt of Norfolk, to Holland. 
Henry, upon this, was reſtored to his throne; 
and he continued the marquis of Montague, 
brother to the earl of Warwic, his warden of 
the Scotch marches, from whence he met with 
no diſturbance. Edward, through the aſſiſtance 
of the duke of Burgundy, ſoon after landed 
with a ſmall army at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, 
where he found the country people ſo much in 
the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, that he 
was forced publicly to declare he was not come 
to reclaim the crown, but his family-eſtate; by 
which pretended moderation he ſoon acquired 
many friends. Being reconciled to his brother, 
the duke of Clarence, he marched to London, 
where he reſumed the exerciſe of his regal func- 
tions, while the Lancaſtrian party ſhrunk to 
nothing; and the ill-fated Henry the ſixth be- 
came once more a priſoner to his rival, Ed- 
ward, who ſoon after defeated and killed the 
ear] of Warwic and his brother, in the great 
battle of Barnet, which, in fact, ſecured the 
throne to the houſe of York. When it was 
too late, queen Margaret landed, with ſome 
French reinforcements, at Weymouth, in the 
weſÞ of England; and being aſſiſted by the 
duke 
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duke of Somerſet, and other Lancaſtrian no- A. D. 1474. 


blemen, ſhe once more brought an army into 
the field, which was finally defeated at Tewkeſ- 
bury by Edward, who barbarouſly put her 
brave young ſon to death, after he had been 
taken priſoner, This murder was followed by 
thoſe of the chief Lancaſtrians, who were 
either ſlaughtered in cold blood, or loſt their 
heads by the hands of common executioners ; 
but the young earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry the ſeventh of England, eſcaped from 
Wales to France. 

The death of Henry the ſixth (who is ſaid, 
but falſely, to have been murdered by the duke 
of Glouceſter, Edward's brother) happened 
ſoon after. The Scots had kept themſelves 
entirely neutral during thoſe momentous diſ- 
putes in England; and indeed I am of opinion, 
that the leading men of the parliament and 


council were, in their principles, Vorkiſts, and 


An effec- 
tual nego- 
ciation with 


that court. 


thought that they could not eſpouſe the cauſe 


of the houſe of Lancaſter without endangering 
the tranquillity of their own country. Ed- 
ward being re-ſettled upon his throne, thought 
the friendſhip of Scotland of ſo much conſe- 
quence, that he could not do too much to ſecure 
it. He had formed a ſcheme for uniting his 
tamily to that of James by marriage, and had 


propoſed his own daughter, Cecily, as a wife 
to the young prince who had been born to 
PR, and was afterwards the fourth of his 


R 2 name. 
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A. D. 1474. name. As the parties were, as yet, in their 


Duplicity 
of the 
French 


kin 8 · 


lord Darnley, David Guthrie lord- regiſter, and 


ings, all that thoſe commiſſioners did, was to 


undertaking for their maſters that, in the in- 


mo dation. 


nothing. He never was without agents and 


which he was as laviſh in his foreign negocia- 


cradles, and as it would require ſeveral years 
before ſuch a marriage could take effect, Ed- 
ward was willing, in the mean while, that 
ſome matrimonial connections might be formed 
between the chief families of England and 
Scotland; and accordingly plenipotentiaries 
were, by both kings, appointed to meet on the 
borders; thoſe for Scotland being the biſhops 
of Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and Orkney; the earls 
of Argyle, Crawford, and Caithneſs; the lords 
Hamilton, Borthwic, and Seton ; John Stuart 


Duncan Dundaſs, Eſq, After various. meet- 


prolong” the truce between the two nations to 
July 1483; the commiſſioners on both ſides 


termediate time, a new congreſs ſhould be held, 
to diſpoſe every thing towards a final accom- 


The intrigues of Lewis the eleventh were 
the true cauſes why the late congreſs came to 


ambaſſadors reſiding in Scotland; and that na- 
tion in general had ſuch a veneration for their 
old allies, the French, that he found them al- 
ways diſpoſed to his intereſt, though perhaps 
not without employing pecuniary means, of 


tions, as he was ſparing in his domeſtic con- 
| cerns. 
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cerns. He was, at this time, at war with the 4. D. 1474 


duke of Brittany; and he had ſent over one 


Concreſſault, as his ambaſſador, to propoſe to 
James and his council to take part with him in 
that war, by putting to ſea all the ſhips he 
could man, and by taking into his ſervice a 


body of Daniſh troops. The duke of Brittany 


came to the knowledge of Concreſſault's ne- 
gociation, and publicly charged Lewis with a 
fact, which is not at all unlikely, that he had 
offered James the duchy of Brittany on con- 
dition of his aſſiſting him in the war, either 


againſt the duke of Brittany or Burgundy. 


'The. council of Scotland was not ſo forward 
as Lewis had expected to agree to his propoſal, 
which might be well owing to. that prince's 


character for diſſimulation and treachery, They 
excuſed themſelves, however, upon the un- 
ſettled ſtate of affairs between themſelves and 


England upon the borders, where indeed great 
diſorders and irregularities had been com- 
mitted. It would afford very little entertain- 
ment or inſtruction to recount the many fruit- 
leſs meetings and conferences that pafſed on 


that account. It is ſufficient to ſay, that after 
the late prolongation of the truce, the bor- 


derers on both ſides were required to exhibit 
their mutual complaints and grievances; and 


_ courts for. thoſe purpoſes were appointed to be 


held every twenty days. 


This 
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This unſettled ſtate of affairs between Eng- 
land and Scotland (for Edward durſt not truſt 
to the truce) diſabled that king from giving 
the aſſiſtance which he wiſhed to afford to his 
friend and ally, the duke of Burgundy. The 
latter ſent to Scotland two ambaſladors, Fol- 
pard de Amerongen, and George Baert, in 
order to prevent any reſentment which James 
might have on account of the late breaches of 
the truce upon the borders, while Edward was 
aſſiſting him againſt the king of France. James 
faithfully promiſed to obſerve the truce for 
two years, but inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for a 
depredation of another kind, that had been 
made upon his ſubjects. I have already men- 


tioned the great ſhip (Buchanan calls it the 


largeſt ever put to ſea) that had been built by 
biſhop Kennedy, and had always been em- 
ployed in trading voyages. This veſſel, which 
in foreign parts was called Le Salvator, in its 
return to Scotland, was wrecked upon the York- 
ſhire coaſt, and moſt of the crew periſhed; The 
barbarity of the inhabitants made priſoners of 
ſach of the crew as had the good fortune to. 
come alive on ſhore; and, among others, the 
abbot of Inchcolm (who very probably had a 
large ſhare in the cargo) fell into the hands of 
one Carr, who obliged him to pay an uncon- 
ſcionable ranſom for his liberty. As the ſhip 
was immenſely rich, James was adviſed by his 

225 council 
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council to make the plunder of its contents a 
national concern, and to demand ſatisfaction 
for the loſs his ſubjects had ſuſtained. An em- 
baſſy was accordingly diſpatched to England, 
to demand redreſs of the barge. The inclina- 
tion of James, and the ſituation of Edward, did 
not then admit either of thoſe princes to think 
of war in earneſt; and it was agreed, that the ſuf- 
ferers might ſue for their damages in the courts 
of England, but without being at liberty to 
make any repriſals. Accordingly we find, that 
the Scots recovered five hundred marks for their 
damages; a ſignal reparation, but perhaps in- 
adequate to their loſs. 

The ſituation of affairs in Europe continued 
to make the friendſhip of James of the utmoſt 
conſequence to all parties; and as Edward 
ſincerely intended to effect a thorough conſoli- 
dation of their mutual intereſts, he omitted 


nothing that could remove all obſtacles, eſpe- 


cially the unredreſſed complaints upon the bor- 
ders. He appointed the biſhop of Coventry, 
the earl of Northumberland, with other noble- 
men and gentlemen, once more to meet with 
the Scots plenipotentiaries, who were, 'Thomas 
biſhop of Aberdeen, David carl of Crawford, 


James lord Hamilton, Mr. Alexander Inghs, 


doctor of law, and Duncan Dundaſs. The 
grievances were too numerous, and of too com- 
plicated a nature, for thoſe commiſſioners to 
boih them; and the places where courts for 

that 
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4. D. 1474. that purpoſe were to be held were, Newbig- 
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gingford, Ridenburn, a — and 
Lochmabenſtane. 

The incredible diſſimulation, ambition, and 
inconſtancy, of the ſeveral powers in Europe, 
at this time, preſent a very unuſual ſcene of 
politics and action. The kings of France and 


England, and the dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 


tany, were the great parties concerned ; but 


their views, ſchemes, and alliances, took dif- 


ferent turns almoſt every week. At laſt, the 
duke of Burgundy, having a violent paſſion for 
having his duchy erected into a kingdom, took 
poſſeſſion of the dukedom of Gueldres (a ſtep 


that was far from being pleafing to James) 


offered his daughter in marriage to Maximilian, 
archduke of Auſtria, ſon to the emperor, and 
entered into a private alliance with Edward of 
England, whom he engaged to afliſt in re- 
conquering France ; and at laſt the duke of Brit- 
tany was to become a party in the ſame confe- 
deracy. Though this ſcheme was carried on 
with ſuch inconceivableſecrecy, that even Lewis 
the eleventh knew nothing of it, yet Edward 
found it neceffary to impart it to James, who 
immediately ſent private intelligence of it to 
the French king. How far his conduct in this. 
was defenſible, depends upon circumſtances; 
but certainly the propofal carried a very terrible 
aſpet towards James and his ſubjects. Lewis 
received the intelligence, as his manner was, 

without 
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ſent one of his miniſters, Moneypenny (who, 
if I miſtake not, was himſelf a Scotchman) to- 


return James thanks, and to keep him firm in 
the alliance between the two crowns. Soon 
after, Edward. actually claimed the crown of 
France, and invaded that kingdom; and the 


reader will find, in the French and Engliſh hiſ- 


tories, how the coolneſs and policy of Lewis 
defeated all his ſchemes. 

Notwithſtanding the real attachment which 
James had for the houſe of Valois, the propoſal 
of the marriage ſtill continued between the 
prince-royal of Scotland, and the princeſs Cecily 
of England. In July this year, the following 
perſons, attended by the lord Lyon, king at 
arms, were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of 
England: Thomas biſhop of Aberdeen, Sir 
John Colquhoun of Luſs, and James Schaw of 
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Sauchy. In the. following October, they re- 


turned to Edinburgh, with the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, the lord Scroop, Mr. John Ruſſel, keeper 
of the privy-ſeal, and Mr. Robert Booth, doc- 
tor of laws, in-their company. Theſe were 
_ commiſſioners for Edward for putting the laſt 
hand to the marriage treaty ; and new commiſ- 
ſioners for the ſame purpoſe were appointed by 


James, conſiſting of John biſhop of Glaſgow, 


William biſhop of Orkney, Colin earl of Ar- 


gyle, David earl of Crawford, the abbot of 
Holyrood- . and the archdeacon of St. An- 
VorL. IV. 8 drew's. 
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AD. 1474 drew's. The treaty was at laſt concluded on 


the twenty-fixth of the ſame month, and its 
terms import, 
& That, in order to promote the wealth, 


peace, honour, and intereſt of this noble iſſe, 


callit Grete Britane, a match ſhall be concluded 
between James, only ſon and heir of. James 
king of Scotland, and Cecily, the youngeſt 


daughter of Edward king of England: that the 


truce made firſt at York in 1464, and prolonged 
at Newcaſtle in 1465, to the year 1519, ſhall 


be punctually obſerved : that during the ſaid 


truce both kings ſhall be ready to aſſiſt one an- 
other, as often as. required, againſt their re- 
ſpective rebels: that, in regard of the infancy 


of the prince and princeſs, he being as yet but 


in the ſecond year of his age, and ſhe no more 
than four years old, both kings ſhall ſolemnly 


promiſe to do all that in them lies to make the. 
marriage effectual in due time: that the prince 


and princeſs, during the life of king James, 
ſhall have in dowry and joint feffement (I make 
uſe of the words contained in the record) all 
the lands and rents that belong to the old he- 
ritage of the prince and heir of Scotland, viz. 


3the dukedom of Rotheſay, the earldom of Car- 


ric, and the lordſhips, commonly called the 


Stuart-lands, of Scotland : that if the prince 


comes to be-king before the death of the queen 
his mother, the princeſs, as being then queen, 


- ſhall have for her dowry the tierce or third 


part 
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part of the lands and rents that belong to the 
crown; and when the queen- mother comes to 


die, the ſame dowry which this laſt had en- 


joyed: that the king of England, in conſide- 
ration of the ſaid marriage and dowry, ſhall 
give with his daughter the ſum of twenty thou- 
ſand merks Engliſh money, whereof two thou- 
fand ſhall be paid every year at Edinburgh, in 
the pariſh-church of St. Giles; the firſt pay- 
ment on the ſecond of February next, the ſe- 
cond on the ſame day of February 147 5-6, and 
ſo on, till complete payment be made of the 
whole : that if either the prince or princeſs die 
before the conſummation of their marriage, 
another marriage between the heir of Scotland 
and a daughter of England ſhall be concluded 


on the ſame terms; otherwiſe that all the ſums 


of money paid in the manner above-mentioned 
by the king of England, ſhall be repaid by the 
king of Scotland within four years, the ſum of 
two thouſand five hundred merks being deduced, 
which ſum the king of England is willing to fink 
in conſideration of the marriage, even although 
it ſhould never be completed.” 

Theugh this was one of the many matches 
concluded in thoſe days, between princely par- 
ties, that never took place, yet many formalities 
attended it. The earl of Crawford and lord 
Scroop, as procurators for James and Edward, 
ſolemnly undertook, that the marriage agreed 
to ſhould, to all intents and purpoſes, be made 

> ellec» 
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A:D. 1475. effeftual, as ſoon as the prince and princeſs - 


ſhould arrive at the age preſcribed by the canons. 
Many other ceremonies paſſed, at the ſame time, 
too tedious to repeat here, for ſecuring the con- 
ſummation of the match, It certainly was a 
meaſure extremely convenient, on many ac- 


counts, to James; and as Edward was punctual 


in paying the money ſtipulated, it was equal to 
a ſubſidy, and did James infinite ſervice. James 
was adviſed to lay hold of the preſent favour- 
able opportunity to. humble the power of the 


earl of Roſs, lord of the Ifles, which had always 


been a fting in the boſom of his government, 
and that of his predeceſſors. We have already 
ſeen how John, who was then earl, had, upon 


the death of his predeceſſor, become a ſubject 


and liegeman to the king of England. Whether 
this ſubmiſſion ever came to the knowledge of 
James, does not appear in hiſtory; but I am in- 


clined to think that it did, and that Edward 


actually ſacrificed him to his new connections 
with the court of Scotland. Early in the year 
1476, the earl of Roſs (Who, we are told by 


Buchanan, had committed great depredations 


at ſea upon the ſubjects of Scotland) was de- 
clared an out- law, and a fleet and army were 
prepared to reduce him; the earl of Crawford 


being appointed admiral of the one, and the earl 


of Athol general of the other. The earl of Roſs 
being now deprived of the aſſiſtance of England, 


was in no condition to reſiſt; and the earl of 
; Athol 
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Athol was rewarded with the lands and foreſts 4. D. 1496. 


of Cluny, for perſuading him to ſubmit with- 
out loſs of blood. He accordingly threw him- 
ſelf upon the king's mercy, and, by an a& of 
parliament, which met on the fourth of July 
this year, he was deprived of the earldom of 
Roſs, which was declared to be for ever unali- 
enable from the crown; ſo that neither the king 
nor his heirs could give it to any but his ſecond 
lawfully begotten ſon; though Abercromby 
ſeems to think that it might have deſcended to 
any of the king's lawful children. I am now 
to attend the e * the fame n 
ment. ; 

In the act l have mentibnzd; :dopomecint clip 
ſubjects to appeal from inferior courts. to the 
king and council, ſufficient care had not been 


taken that the cauſes ſhould! go through all the 


733 


Parlia- 
mentary 


proceed. * 


intermediate tribunals. The conſequence was, 


that appeals poured in ſo faſt upon the council, 
that neither the king nor the members had any 


leiſure to ſpare for other affairs. To remedy 


this, the parliament now ordained, That all 
complaints ſhould firſt be purſued before the 
ſheriffs, provoſts, baillies of boroughs; - in 
which, if they either refuſed juſtice, or were 


partial, the party aggrieved might then ſum- 


mon them before the privy- council. Several 
game · laws were enacted by the ſame parliament; - 


and, though they are now obſolete, they ſhew 
that the Scotch land-holders of thoſe days un- 
derſtood 


* 
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AD. 2476 derſtood the diverſions of the field (only with 
a greater mixture of humanity) as well as any 
of their poſterity have done ſince, and that 
they were equally careful and provident about 
the preſervation and propagation of 'game. It 
is to be lamented, that thoſe meetings of the 
Scotch parliaments were generally ſo inconveni- 
ent to the commons and the minor barons, 
that they ſeldom or never attended a ſeſſion to 
an end; and the conſequence was, that public 
affairs, before their departure, were thrown 
anto the hands of a few great noblemen, who, 
having all the powers of parliament veſted in 
them, commonly conſulted their own aggran- 
dizement, without following out the excellent 
Plans of government that had been delineated 
by James the ſecond. Thus in 1474, all the 
public buſineſs was left in the hands of twenty- 
four perſons of the three eſtates, and they had 
a power of continuing the ſeſſion till the next 


parliament. The | 
In the parliament I now treat of, it was de- 


creed, that their ſovereign lord's juſtice ſhould, 
twice a year, ride through the realm, and hold 
his courts for criminal cauſes : and all ſheriffs 
were commanded henceforth to carry with them 
a copy of the act which regulated their behavi- 
our, with regard to thoſe who took ſanctuary. 
The penalties of the old law, contained in the 
Regiam Majeſtatem (the moſt ancient law- book 
the Scots poſſeſs) were ordered to be inflicted 


upon 
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upon all who are convicted of giving partial A. p. 1476+ 
verdicts in aſſizes; though, at the ſame time, 
the judgments given in conſequence of thoſe 
verdicts were irreverſible. The laws concern- 
ing inſane perſons came next under the cogni- 
zance of this aſſembly; and it was decreed, 
That all their acts of alienation ſhould be void, 
not only previous to what we may call a ſtatute 
of lunacy being taken out againſt them, but 
from the time that they could be proved to have 
been guilty of any act of inſanity, or, as the 
Scotch law terms it, furioſity. 
The following regulations are remarkable, be- >" 
cauſe they regard the coinage. As theimportation 38 
. , phy . 2 3» 84. 
of bullion to be given into the mint, proportion- 
able to the commodities exported, (e. g. four 
ounces of ſilver for a laſt of hides, and half that 
quantity for a laſt of ſalmon) and for which, 
unleſs the merchant found ſurety, the officers 
of the cuſtoms were forbidden to give cockets, 
had been formerly enacted, ſo had the carrying 
of coin out of the kingdom been particularly 
prohibited: yet, notwithſtanding all the care 
of the eſtates, money became every day more 
| fearce in Scotland. To remedy this, they or- 
dained, That all the former laws ſhould ſtrictly 
be executed; that the king ſhould appoint pro- 
per ſearchers for retaining it in the realm ; that 
the merchant ſhould receive twelve ſhillings 
for each ounce of bullion ; that no gold nor ſil- 
yer uy coined ſhould be reminted (as they 
loſt 
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A.D. 2476, Toft in the fire); and, laſtly, becauſe gold went 
then in Scotland at a lower price than in other 
countries, which induced the heges to ſmuggle 
it abroad, whence its ſcarcity at home was far- 
ther increaſed, they conſented to heighten its 
value, viz. the roſe noble to thirty-five ſhil- 
tings, the Henry noble thirty-one fhillings; the 
angel twenty-three ſhillings; French crown and 
the demy, each thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence; the Scots crown thirteen ſhillings; the 
falute and rydar, each fifteen ſhillings and ſix- 
pence; the law ſeventeen ſhillings. All other 
gold pieces were to paſs according to their fine- 
neſs and weight, or at the pleaſure of the giver 
and taker; and debts to be paid in the cur- 
rency of the time when the debt was contracted. 
There is another act upon record of this par- 
liament, by which guerra courts were aboliſhed. 
Theſe were courts that proceeded upon the 
principles of the feudal law, and took cogni- 
zance of capital crimes, committed by ſervants 
of the ſame maſter. Thoſe courts were thought 
to be derogatory to the authority of the civil 
law; and indeed they were incompatible with 
it, and were therefore very juſtly ſuppreſſed. 
The ſame parliament (ſays Abercromby) made 
void and null all manner of alienations, infeſt- 
ments, and grants, prejudicial to the king and 
his heirs, particularly gifts of crown- lands, 
mails, fiſhings, patronages of churches, herc- 
Aitable offices, and erections of regalities, there 

| | | | being 
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being but too many ſuch in the kingdom al- 
ready, and the kings, for their own ſafety, be- 
ing by law reſtricted from erecting more. The 
reader, in the notes, will have occaſion to ad- 
mire the foreſight of the parliament which 
met next year, 1477, in matters that come not 
properly under the cognizance of general biſ- 
tory, but ſerve to confirm what I have often 
hinted at, that the commerce of Scotland was, 
at this time, far greater than hiſtorians have ge- 
nerally imagined *. : LY 


* The eſtates then aſſembled at Edinburgh, 1477, and after 
ſecuring the freedom of the holy church (a practice moſt religi- 
ouſly obſerved almoſt by every parliament during this reign) the 
king, who had been informed that bullion was ſcarce, and that 
all the old coin, notwithſtanding all the precautions taken with 
regard to both, was melted down, at the requeſt of his eſtates, 
was graciouſly pleaſed to grant, that all the money-laws, either 
made by his anceſtors or himſelf, ſhould be ſtrictly executed; 
and, if neceſſity required it, that more rigorous ones ſhould be 
inſtituted. In the mean time, till the realm ſhould be ſufficiently 
provided with bullion for the mint, his highneſs not only con- 
ſented that no new money ſhould be coined, but that the inſtru- 
ments employed for that purpoſe ſhould inſtantly be removed to 
ſome place of ſafety, ſo that there ariſe no more hurt in the realm 
(as the record expreſſes) through the ſtriking of money in time 
coming. But as ſoon as a ſufficiency of bullion was imported, 
he and his council were to regulate: the weight, fineneſs, and 
currency of the coinage, and ordain a proper warden and maſ- 
ter of the mint, who ſhould anſwer to him, with their lives and 
honour, that the money ordinances were duly practiſed. 

It has frequently been obſerved with what ſolicitude the king 
and parliament had attempted to ſuppreſs murder and other ca- 
Their care, however, hitherto had been attended 
with very little ſacceſs, or rather ſlaughter. Treaſon and plun- 
dering (not to mention common theft) were as frequent as ever. 


This being imputed (perbaps with juſtice) to the remiſſion 


granted ſuch offenders by the king, the parliament earneſtly in- 


treated their ſovereign, for the ſafety of his lieges, and the com- 
Vor. IV. . mon 
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The new clauſe of reſumptions of grants pre- 
judicial to the crown, was founded on true 
policy, and may ſerve as an additional decla- 
ration that the parliament thought itſelf the 
paramount power of the nation, and that the 


members were reſolved the king ſhould live 


upon his own revenue, and be as little burthen- 
ſome to his ſubjects as poſſible. The a& itſelf 
could not fail of being extremely agreeable to 
a prince of James's diſpoſition, as it reinſtated 
him in great part of his revenue; but not hav- 
ing ſpirit to ſupport it, it became the foun- 
tain of all the evils which terminated in his 


unhappy fate. He continued the ſame indo- 
lent © courſe of life as before, which, circum- 
{tanced as he was, and ruling over ſuch a peo- 


% 


mon. profit of the realm, that he would give no more remiſſions 
for theft, and ceaſe to pardon, for three years, all who had 
committed, or ſhould commit, any manner of murder, ſince he 
was twenty-five years old. To theſe limitations of the preroga- 
tive he willingly aſſented; and henceforth there was to be a 
clauſe in all remiſſions for old offences, that they | were perpe- 
trated before the king was of age. 

The laws againſt ſturdy beggars and gypſies being revived, 
ferrymen were forbidden, on ſevere penalties, to raiſe their fares, 
to the no ſmall advantage of the poor. And becauſe the hokieſty 
of the nation had been loudly defamed by foreigners, from the 


diminiſhed ſize of the veſſels in which ſalmon was packed, it 


was ordained, That none ſhould be ſent abroad in any barrels 
but thoſe of the old Hamburgh meaſure, coopers being prohi- 
bited to make any leſs, which if they did, and merchants packed 
fiſh in them, they were to be forfeited, and the cooper to pay 
five pounds to the king. And farther, to increaſe the number 
of ſalmon, all craves (as they were called) ſet in waters where the 
fea ebbed and flowed, were univerſally to be deſtroyed ; nor 
were any to be placed in freſh waters, but at the legal times, and 
of the width LE ION by the old laws, 
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ple, was little leſs than criminal. We know, A. D. 1476, 


it is true, of nothing immoral that was charged 


upon him, farther than his amours, and a 
violent predilection for domeſtic favourites. 
On the contrary, his encouragement of the 


elegant arts was laudable, had it not interfered. 


with his duties as a king. He had conferred a 


penſion upon one John Ireland, a Scotchman, 


and doctor of the Sorbonne, merely for his 


eloquence, and had ſettled him in an opulent 
living. He had invited to his court, by another 
penſion, one William Rogers, an Engliſhman, 
one of the greateſt maſters of muſic in that age, 
on whom he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood. The public edifices, erected in his reign, 
excelled in taſte and magnificence all on this 
fide of the Alps, and rivalled even thoſe of 
Italy in its then ſtate; and he had ſhewn a proper 
acquieſcence, in all the acts his parliaments had 
paſſed, for the good of his people, and RES 


| ing his prerogative. 


The firſt misfortunes of James aroſe from 
his own blood. He had made his brother, the 
duke of Albany, governor of Berwic, and had 
entruſted him with very extenſive powers upon 
the borders, where a violent propenſity for 


the feudal law ſtill continued. The Humes 


and the Hepburns, then the moſt powerful 
ſubjects in thoſe parts, could not brook the 
duke of Albany's greatneſs, eſpecially after he 


had forced them, by virtue of a late act, to part 
5 3 with 


James in- 


tatuated by 


judicial 


aſtr ology, 
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A. D. 1476, with ſome of the eſtates which had been incon- 
ſiderately granted them in this and the preced- 
ing reign, By all that can be gathered from 
hiſtory, the duke was a prince of high notions, 
and had behaved with great roughneſs towards 
the families I have mentioned, who durſt not 
face him in the field. If we are to believe Lind- 
ſay of Pitſcottie (and I fee no reaſon why we 
mould not) the duke's enemies found means 
to corrupt ſome of his brother's private fa- 
vourites to give James bad impreſſions of his 

- deſigns ; and he mentions particularly Cochran, 
who makes afterwards ſo wretched a figure in this 
reign. The pretended but wretched ſcience of 
judicial aſtrology, with which James continued 
to be incredibly infatuated, was the eaſieſt as 
well as moſt effectual engine that could work 
their purpoſes, One Andrew, an infamous im- 
poſtor in that art, had been brought over from 
Flanders by:James ; and he and Schevez, now 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, concurred 1n per- 
ſnading James that the Scotch lion was to be 
devoured by his own whelps; a prediction 
that, to a prince of James's turn, amounted to 
a certainty. 

In the mean time, there can Fs no doubt 
that very unwarrantable methods were practiſed 
upon the minds of the duke of Albany and the 
earl of Mar, brothers to James. They might 
perceive his ſhyneſs, and that they were ex- 
cluded from his countenance; that their bro- 

ther 
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ther was governed by a moſt deteſtable ſett of 4. b. 176 


men; and, in ſhort, that their own lives were 
in danger. Patric Graham continued ſtill un- 
der the frowns of fortune, but inviolably at- 
tached to James. He was then a priſoner at 
Dumfermling; he heard, with a heavy heart, 


how his king was miſled; and he wrote him, 


from his dungeon, a letter equally affecting and 


ſenſible. He ſaid, that the miſery of his im- 
priſonment was leſs grievous to him than the 


{ad reports he heard of his majeſty's eſtate; and 


he complained, that his long captivity was a 
ſuflicient proof that his capital enemy (meaning 
Schevez) continued to be in high favour about 
the royal perſon; that he had brought the king 


very low in making him jealous of his brothers, 


by giving truſt to his vain divinations; and no 
wonder theſe arts bring forth diſſenſions, which 
have their precepts from the father of lies and 
diſcord. He next obſerved, that there was no 
other difference betwixt necromancy and aſtro- 
logy, ſaving that, in one, men run voluntarily 
to the devil, and in the other ignorantly. Thoſe 
and other very ſenſible remonſtrances were an- 
ſwered in no other manner than by the unfor- 


Hawthorn- 


den. 


tunate prelate being carried from Dumfermling : 


to a ſtill ſeverer durance in Lockleven,: where 
he finiſhed. his life. 


The condition to which James bad now 
brought himſelf by his belief in judicial aſtrology 


was truly deplorable. The princes upon the 


con-; 


Death of 
his br other, 

the earl of 
Mar, 
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A. D. 1476, continent were ſmit with the ſame infatuation; 


and the wretches who beſieged his perſon had 


no ſafety but by continuing the deluſion in his 
mind. According to Lindſay, Cochran, who 


had ſome. knowledge of architecture, and had 
been introduced to James as a maſter-maſon, 


privately procured an old woman, who pre- 


tended to be a witch, and who heightened his 
terrors by declaring that his brothers intended 
to murder him. James believed her, and the 
unguarded manner in which the ear] of Mar 


treated his weakneſs exaſperated him ſo much, | 
that the earl giving a farther looſe to his 


tongue in railing againſt his brother's unwor- 
thy favourites was arreſted, and committed to 
the caſtle of Craig Millar, from whence he was 
brought to the Canon-gate, a ſuburb of Edin- 
burgh, -where he died. Authors are divided 
as to the manner of his death. Buchanan ſays, 
that being caſt into priſon, he was condemned 
by the king's privy.council, and put to death 


by having a vein opened till he expired; and 


that the charge againſt him was commonly 


ſaid to be his conſpiring the king's death with 


witches, twelve of whom were burnt to give 
the better colour to the accuſation. Leſley, 
though a favourer of the Stuart family, rather 
confirms than contradicts Buchanan's accounts; 
and Ferrarius, who lived at the time, acknow- 
ledges, that he was murdered by James. Haw- 


thornden, a profeſſed advocate for every action 
of 
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of his five James, explains away the bleeding 
the young prince to death, by ſuppoſing that 
he fell ill of a phrenzy, for which being blooded, 
he expired by tearing open the bandages, This 
is a ridiculous apology for a moſt infamous 
murder. There is nothing of too black a na- 
ture that a prince under the deluſions James 


was, may not beſuppoſed to be guilty of; and the 
truth ſeems to be, that he murdered his brother 


from his ridiculous belief of witchcraft. * 


The duke of Albany was at his caſtle of Du 
bar when his brother the earl of Mar's tragedy 
was acted; and James could not be eaſy without 
having him likewiſe in his power. In hopes of 
ſurprizing him, he marched to Dunbar; but 
the duke, being apprized of his coming, fled 
to Berwic, and ordered his caſtle of Dunbar to 
be ſurrendered to the lord Evandale, tho? not 
before the garriſon had provided themſelves 
with boats and ſmall veſſels, in which they 
eſcaped to England. I ſhall readily admit, that 
the duke of Albany was ſo much alarmed by 
the ſcandalous miſconduct of James, and the 
tragical end of the earl of Mar, as to enter into 
a correſpondence with ſome of the chief lords 
for removing from James his worthleſs favou- 
rites, which the advocates for kingly power 
term caballing againſt the ſtate. It 1s certain 
he ventured to come to Edinburgh, where 


A.D. 1476s 


and eſcape 
of his other 
brother, the 
duke of 


Albany. 


James was ſo well ſerved with ſpies, that he | 
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A.D. 1476. was ſeized, and committed cloſe priſoner to the 


Caſtle, with orders that he ſhould ſpeak with 

none but in the preſence of his ' keepers. The 
duke had probably ſuſpected and provided 
againſt this diſagreeable event; for we are told 
that he had agents, who every day repaired to 
the caſtle, as if they had come from court, and 
reported the ſtate of matters between him and 
the king, while his keepers were preſent, in ſo 
_ favourable a light, that they made no doubt of 
his foon regaining his liberty, and being re- ad- 


mitted to his brother's favour. The ſeeming 


negociation, at laſt, went ſo proſperouſly on, 
that the duke gave his keepers a kind of a fare- 
wel entertainment, previous to his obtaining a 
formal deliverance; and they drank ſo immode- 
rately, that being intoxicated, they gave him an 
opportunity of eſcaping over the caſtle-wall, by 
converting the ſheets of his bed into af rope. 
Whoever knows the ſituation of that fortreſs, 
muſt be amazed at the boldneſs of this attempt; 
and we are told that the duke's valet, the only 
domeſtic he was allowed to have, making the 


experiment before his maſter, broke his neck; up- 


on which the duke, lengthening his convenience, 
flided down unhurt, and carrying his ſervant 
on his back to a place of ſafety, he went on 


board a ſhip which his friends had provided, 


and eſcaped to France. Such, with a few im- 
material variations, is the hiſtory of this eſcape, 
Some 
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some authors ſay, that the caſtle of Dunbar 
was not ſurrendered till after the duke's deli- 
verance. 4 
Though James was encircled by worthleſs 
favourites, and though ſuperſtition had its 
uſual effect in him, that of rendering him cre- 
dulous and cruel, yet his weakneſs and folly 
were confined to his court. His father's me- 
mory, and the diſpoſitions he himſelf had 
ſhewn during the firſt years of his reign, joined 
to the alacrity which he had always diſcovered 
in concurring with his parliament in every 
meaſure of public good, kept his people within 
the bounds of their duty to his perſon and go- 
vernment. Some patriots, however, beheld 
his conduct with infinite concern and diſſatiſ- 
faction. The chief of thoſe were the earl of 
Orkney and Caithneſs, and Sir James Liddel of 
Halkerton, The former was one of the moſt 
powerful ſubjects in Scotland, and had married 
a daughter of the houſe of Douglas. His daugh- 
ter by that marriage had been married (though 


ſome ſay uncanonically) to the duke of Albany; 


and it is not at all improbable that the Dou- 


glaſſes might have been in concert with the 
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Diſtractions 
of Scotland, 


duke and the earl of Orkney in a deſign of re- 


forming the government. Perhaps the purpoſe 
of their confederacy went farther, even to the 


dethroning the king. James, however, ſtood 


{till well in the eye of the public; and when 
the earl of Orkney fortified, or, as the Scots 
Vor. IV, U called 
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called it, ſtuffed, his caſtle of Crichton-againft 
the royal authority, both he and Sir James 
Liddel were forfeited by act of parliament. 
This ſeverity was far from ſtifling the diſcon- 
tent againſt James, that prevailed among many 
of his great men. The duke of Albany was 
then in France, where he was careſſed by Lewis 
the eleventh, whoſe dark diſpoſition rendered 
him jealous of the good correſpondence which 


ſtill continued to ſubſiſt between the courts of 


England and Scotland. The duke, however, 
could not prevail upon Lewis to give him any 


other aſſiſtance than that of interceding for him 


Hawthorn- 
den. 


Tranſ- 
actions with 


England. 


with his brother; though we are told, that the 


duke's former marriage being found invalid, 
he procured for him the daughter of the earl of 
Boulogne, one of the greateſt fortunes in 
France. The ſimilarity of the characters of 
Lewis and James is, at this time, ſtriking. 
Both of them hated their old nobility; both of 
them were devoted, to diſtraction, to the moſt 
ridiculous ſuperſtitions; both of them had a 
violent paflion for pilgrimages. Lewis had 
given a barber the management of his finances, 
and James had committed his to the care of 
Rogers, the Engliſh fiddler, 

When we turn our, eyes to England, there 
we find Edward the fourth putting his brother, 
the duke of Clarence, to death, as James had 
put the earl of Mar; but Edward continued to 


| be punctual in the payments, to which he was 


engaged 
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engaged by treaty, with James. In 1477, he 


received a payment by the hands of Alexander 
lord Hume, Robert Lawder of Edrington, ſon 


14y 
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— 


and heir of Robert Lawder of the Baſs, and 


Adam Blackader of Blackader. This pun&u- 
ality of Edward was far from making James 
his cordial friend, Lewis of France retained a 
ſtrong power over his affections, by means of 


doctor Ireland, and his other agents in Scot- 


land ; and no doubt ſupplied him, as well as 


Edward did, with money. Here I ſhall take 


an opportunity of mentioning a moſt curious 
coin, that has been omitted by all who have 


written upon the medallic art, which moſt un- 


doubtedly belongs to James the third, He 
had a particular veneration for the ſhrine of St. 
John, at Ambois in France, where the head of 
the Baptiſt is ſaid to be ſtill preſerved. His 
paſſion for viſiting that relic was ſo great, that, 


about this time, he obtained from Edward a 
ſafe-conduct to travel through England in his 


way to France, Incidents happened that ren- 
dered this deſign abortive ; but James ordered 


a moſt magnificent medal, ſurpaſſing, perhaps, 


any thing of the ſame kind in that age, to be 
ſtruck, and ſent in a preſent to the ſhrine of 
the good faint. It is of gold, and weighing 
between fix and ſeven guineas. Its diameter is 
two inches and a third. The one fide repre- 


ſents a beardleſs king, with long hair, ſitting 


on a royal throne, holding in one hand a naked 
U 2 - ſword, 
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A. D. 278. ſword, and in the other a ſhield with the Scotch 
arms. On the borders of the canopy, which 
ſurmounts the throne, is an inſcription in Go- 
thic letters, In mi deffen, meaning, In my de- 
fence, an ancient motto belonging to the arms 
of Scotland; and above the canopy are the 
words Villa Berwici, which proves that the me- 
dal was ſtruck at Berwic. Around the figure 
is the following inſcription in. Gothic letters 


likewiſe : Moneta nova Facohi tertii Dei gratia 


regis Scotia; that is, The new money of james the 
third, by the grace of God, king of Scotland. 
On the other ſide is the figure of St. Andrew, 
the patron of Scotland, with his croſs, and 
round him the words Salvum fac populum tuum, 
 Domine, O Lord, ſave thy people *. 
James pre- Though James, in the requeſt he made for a 
— . ſafe · conduct, ſays, that he was deſirous of no- 
land, thing more than to fee his moſt dear brother 
and couſin, Edward of England, yet it is. cer- 


tain he was terized ſo much by doctor Ireland, 


that he ſent ambaſſadors to England, requiring 


Edward to withdraw his aſſiſtance from the 


Tg duke of Burgundy, who was then at war with 


the French king. This requiſition, however, 


*I have taken the account of this coin from the celebrated 
antiquary Du Cange, in his Traits Hiſtorique du Chef de St. 
Jean Baptiſte. - Though I call this piece a medal, yet Du Cange 
thinks it might have been a current coin; but this is ſcarcely 
ſuppoſeable. As I never heard of any duplicate of it, it is not 
impoſſible that James, from an exceſs of complaiſance to the 


ſaint, might have ordered the die to be broken. See likewiſe An- 
derſon's Selectus. 


ſeems 
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ſeems only to have been a matter of form - for A. P. 2478. 


I find that, in the beginning of the year 1478, 
a treaty of marriage was on foot between the 
king's ſecond fiſter and the earl of Rivers, bro- 


ther to the queen of England, which did not 
take place. The perpetual practices of the 


French agents, at laſt, made an impreſſion- 
upon James, and he ſhewed diſpoſitions for 
invading England. His greateſt difficulty in 


breaking with Edward lay in his being obliged- 
to repay the money he had received of the-prin- 
ceſs. Cecily's fortune, in caſe the marriage be- 
tween her and the prince of Rotheſay did not 
take place; but Balfour, in his Manuſcript An- 
nals, tells us, with great probability, that Lewis 
offered to make him eaſy on that head out of 
his own finances. James, being thus reſolved 
on a breach with England, was well furniſhed. 
with pretexts for beginning the war. The earl, 
of Douglas and his partizans were in greater 
favour at Edward's court than ever; and the 


garriſon of Dunbar had been received. in Eng- | 


land as the friends and allies of that nation. 
The earl of Roſs was difcontented, and he, with 
one Sir Alexander Rait, had withdrawn to Eng- 
land, after being ſummoned. to appear before 
the Scotch parliament, and. forfeited for their 
non- appearances. All this time, a ſeeming good 
underſtanding was kept up between Edward 
and Lewis, who paid the former a ſubſidy of 
fifty thouſand crowns a year; but the under- 

hand 
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A. p. 1480. hand dealings of Lewis began to be diſplayed 


about the beginning of the year 1480, when 
the preparations of James for invading Eng- 
land could no longer be diſguiſed. 

The war began by the commiſſion of mutual 


hoſtilities upon the borders, with the conni- 


vance of both kings; but James, to keep up 
appearances, ſent a herald to the Engliſh court, 


with offers to redreſs all attempts that had been 


made by his ſubjects againſt the truce, provided 
that king Edward would do the like. Edward, 
who had been long uneaſy at the connections 
between James and Lewis, detained this meſ- 


ſenger for ſome time, and then ſent him back 


without any anſwer. 'The truth is, that he had 
now come to a reſolution how to act, and had 
nominated his brother, Richard duke of Glo- 


ceſter, to be his heutenant-general againſt James, 


who, he ſaid, proclaimed war ſooner by deeds 


than he did by words, alluding to the hoſtilities 
that had been committed upon the borders, 
In the duke of Gloceſter's commiſſion, many 
expreſſions are made uſe of, which prove that 
Edward acted by the inſtigation of the diſcon- 
tented Scots. He calls James his inveterate 
enemy, who, deſpiſing his own reputation, and 
all his nobility, was preparing to make war 
againſt England. Both nations were now pre- 
pared for hoſtilities ; but when James was 
marching at the head of his army to the fron- 
tiers, he was accoſted by a nuncio from the 


Pope; 
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pope, who commanded him to lay aſide his 
arms, as the Turks were then threatening the 
ruin of all Chriſtendom; upon which, James, 
not doubting that the ſame injunction had been 
laid upon Edward, diſbanded his army. I have 
related this event as it ſtands upon the records 
of Scotland ; but I am ſtrongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that the true reaſon why James did not 
proceed in his march, was the diſappointment 
he met with from Lewis. That prince conti- 
nued his favour to the duke of Albany, who 
no doubt impreſſed him with a contemptible 
opinion of James, on account of his variance 
with his old nobility ; and Lewis had neglected 
to make him the remittances he had promiſed, 
which might be the true reaſon why he had 
diſmiſſed his army. 

Edward was under no papal influence, and 
his army being on foot, he ordered it to enter 
the borders of Scotland, great part of which 
was ravaged. The borderers, though unpro- 
tected by the royal troops, ſtood on their own 
defence, and repelled the invaders ; upon which, 
Edward ordered a general rendezvous of all 
his troops in the North, and laid ſiege to Ber- 


James at a great expence; and the ſeaſon being 
far advanced, the garriſon made ſo gallant a 
defence, that the Engliſh were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, though they had made ſeveral breaches 
in the new built walls. Edward conſidered this 

| as 
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The ſiege 
of Berwie 
raiſed. 


wic. The place had been newly fortified by | 
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4 b. 1482, as a defeat and diſgrace to his army; and early 
in the year 1481, he took the field in perſon 
againſt his unfaithful and ancient enemy, as he 
called James, commanding his fubjects to at- 
tend him in his defigned expedition, in their 
perſons, with waggons, arms, ammunition, and 
all other implements of war. 
It does not appear that, even at this time, 
the body of the Scotch nation was diſaffected to 
their king. He had, on the contrary, ſo great 
a confidence in their loyalty, that on the ſecond 
of April he ſummoned his parliament, to meet 
at Edinburgh. He there laid before them the 
whole ſtate of affairs between him and the © rei- 
far,” that is, uſurper, Edward of England; and 
they entered very warmly into his quarrel. 
They diſclaimed the right of Edward to the 
crown of England; and there is ſomewhat ſo 
very clear and precife in their reſolutions, that 
I ſhall lay them before the reader. They ſay, 
« That becauſe it is undoubtedly true that the 
faid reifar, Edward, through his boundleſs ava- 
rice, and inſatiable deſire of plunder and conqueſt, 
being fearleſs of God, and regardleſs of the ef- 
fuſion of blood, of the oath himſelf had made 
to keep the truce, and of his honour and lau- 
ty, is poſitively determined to profecute the 
war which he fo unjuſtly commenced, and to 
endeavour, with all his power, the deſtruction 
and conqueſt of this realm, the three eſtates 
have therefore heartily and freely promiſed to 
| Our 
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our ſovereign lord, to ſtand firm in their obe- 4. D. 442. 


dience to his highneſs, with their perſons, lands 


and goods, in defence of his moſt noble perſon, 
his ſucceſſion, realm and lieges, as they and 


their anceſtors had done before.“ This briſk 
reſolve was attended, or followed, by ſeveral 


very important advices which they gave to his 
majeſty, and orders which they emitted with 
his concurrence towards a vigorous: defence. 


In the firſt place, they ordered all men living 


within the kingdom to be ready upon eight 
days warning, or ſooner, if required, to attend 
the king with arms and proviſions for at leaſt 
twenty days. They made regulations concern- 


ing the weapons, ſuch as-ſpears, axes, bows, 


&c. which every man was to bring along with 
him, and couriers or poſts for the quicker diſ- 
patch of neceſſary orders and intelligences. 
They appointed the caſtles of Dunbar, Lochma- 


ben, St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Tantallon, Hume, 


Douglas, Hales, Edringtoun, the Hermitage, 
and in general every gentleman's houſe to be 


His diſpofie 
tions for 
that pur- 


poſe, 


well provided with victuals and artillery;“ and 
becauſe, ſay they, of the honourable and cou- 


rageous opinion, that is, reſolution of our ſove- 


reign lord, to preſerve the town of Berwic, and 


the great coſt and expences his highneſs has been 
at in fortifying, ſtrengthening, and new- build - 


ing the walls of the ſame, as alſo in repairing 


the caſtle, and furniſhing it with artillery, and 
in placing a garriſon of five hundred men in the 
TRL IVF X town, 
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A. PD. 1481. town, to be maintained at his majeſty's charges, 


to the great honour and profit of the realm, 
and no leſs harm and detriment of the enemy ; 
they therefore oblige themſelves to maintain as 
many more men in other places, that is to ſay, 
twenty in Blackader, twenty in Wedderburn, 
ſixty in Hume, ſixty in Cesford, fixty in Jed- 
burgh, twenty in Ormiſtoun, twenty in Ed- 
gerſtoun, twenty in Cocklaw, twenty in Dol. 
phinſtoun, one hundred in the Hermitage, forty 
in Caſtlemilk, forty in Annand, and I 

in Belliftower.” 
by order of The act then proceeds to name the different 
parliaments Oſſicers of this army. James Borthwic, ſon of 
the lord Borthwic, was to command the gar- 
riſons of Blackader, Wedderburn, and Hume, 
with two captains under him; and the head 
of the houſe of Edmondſton the garriſons of 
Cranſton, Lemington, Cloſburn, and Amis- 
field. Theſe principal captains (ſays Aber- 
cromby) as they are called, were to receive all 
the pay due to themſelves, their under-cap- 
tains or. lieutenants, and ſoldiers, under their 
reſpective commands, eleven fhillings and ſix- 
pence being the daily allowance given to every 
ſpear, and eleven ſhillings to every bow, which 
money they were to deburſe, as they ſhould 
be anſwerable to the king's highneſs ; and the 
three eſtates obliged themſelves to raiſe it, the 
clergy being bound to maintain twelve ſcore, 
or two hundred and forty men, the barons as 
many, 
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many, and the Ne one hundred and 4. D. 148s 


twenty. 


It muſt be celaowiedgbd that this a carries 


with it an appearance of a ſtanding army; but 
it was an army under the direction of the par- 


liament, which even nominated its officers. As 
to the King's name being made uſe of in the 
ſtatute, it is merely a matter of form, and can 


never eſtabliſh any paramount right the king 
had in the direction of this army; for the ſame 


power which had nominated the officers un- 
doubtedly might reduce them. The conſtitu- 
tion of Scotland, at this time, it is true, con- 
ſidered the king as being the head of the par- 
liament, but never underſtood that he was 


veſted with any power, but what he derived 


trom his people. He was likewiſe general of 
the army, but that army was compoſed of his 
people, who ſuppoſed, if they were invaded by 
Edward in perſon, that he was to head them. 

hat this was the caſe there can be no manner 
ff doubt, from the purport of the following 
act, for providing againſt the national enemies, 
n caſe of an invaſion, 


| It ſet forth, “ That all poſſible diligence ſhould 


de uſed in order to get intelligence of the de- 
gus and approach of the ſaid reifar Edward; 
hat in the mean time letters ſhould be written 
all ſheriffs, commanding all our ſovereign 
ord's lieges to be in a readineſs to attend him 
ich cheir horſes, arms, and ſufficient provi- 
X 2 ſions; 
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A. P. 2487. ſions; that frequent wappinſhawings or ren. 
eee ſhould be held; that upon ſight of 
an enemy fires ſhould be — upon emi- 
nences near the ſea · coaſts, within every ſix 
miles of length, and one of breadth; that fit 
officers ſhould alſo be poſted within ſix miles 
of one another, to raiſe and command the 
country when occiſion ſhould require; that if 
the ſaid reifar Edward happened to invade the 
kingdom in perſon, he ſhould be reſiſted by 
our ſovereign lord in proper perſon, at the head 
of the whole body of the realm, as they will 
live and die with his highneſs in his defence; 
and if the ſaid reifar did only ſend wardens at 
the head of his army, that he ſhould likewiſe 
be reſiſted by wardens and lieutenants, ſuffi 
ciently impowered for the purpoſe.” 
From the words of this act nothing can be 
more plain, than that the parliament made al 
the diſpoſitions for carrying on the war, even 
to the appointing the king's highneſs to com- 
mand the army, if the King of England ſhould 
invade Scotland in perſon. This was carry- 
ing the power of parliament very high in 1 
monarchical ſtate, as it reduced the royal au- 
thority to its firſt principles, as mentioned by 
Tacitus and other great writers, who ſay that 
the firſt kings among the northern nations 
Were originally no other than generals choſen 
by the people to head them in time of wat, 
But this parliament even appointed the gene 
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rals and officers, who were to command their 4. b. OY 4 


army, if the king ſhould not take the field in 


perſon. Upon the face of all this parliamentary 


proceeding, it is evident that the members were 


under. great difficulties. They were, on the 
one hand, zealous for the independency of their 
country, in oppoſition to Edward, the duke 
of Albany, and the Douglas faction, who they 
knew had conſented to ſacrifice them. On the 
other hand, they ſaw James beſett with worth- 
leſs, upſtart, favourites, who impoſed upon his 
credulity, and were ſowing the ſeeds'of-difſen- 


ſion between him. and his old nobility; and 


this ſeems to have been the true reaſon why 
they thought proper to take the direction of 
the army upon themſelves, Previons to 'this, 
a proclamation was emitted for rewarding any 
one who ſhould bring the perſon of the traitor 
James of Douglas (meaning the exiled earl of 
that name) to the king, with the ſum of a 
thouſand marks, and an heritable eſtate and 
land to the value of an hundred marks of yearly 
rent. By the ſame proclamation, twenty pounds 
was offered for taking any of his followers, if 
a gentleman, and ten pounds if a yeoman. A 
full pardon and indemnity was offered to all 


the followers of the traitor Douglas, who. 


ſhould return to their allegiance in twenty-four 
days; and likewiſe to the borderers, and all 
other offenders within the kingdom, excepting 


the traitor James of Douglas, Alexander Jard- 


ing, 


THE HISTORY- 
ing, Sir Richard Holland, Mr. Patric Halibor- 
ton, a prieſt, and all other traitors Who had 
ſworn themſelves Engliſhmen, and continued 
to remain in England. _ 

' Theſe were wiſe and patriotic meaſures; and 
the king appeared to be ſo well pleaſed with the 
proceedings of his parliament, that he thanked 
them in a ſpeech, and promiſed to remove all 
their grievances, and poſſible cauſes of their diſ- 
content, an evidence that he was conſcious they 
had ſuch. This ſpeech ſeems to have been dic- 
tated by his worthleſs favourites, to avoid the 
future ſtorm, which the ſtate of national affairs, 
at this time, preſented. Edward, reviving the 
policy of his anceſtors, employed Halibur- 
ton the prieſt, captain Henry Pole, and John 
Bain, mayor of Carricfergus, to treat with, 
and conclude an alliance with, his moſt dear 
couſin, the lord of the Ifles, and earl of Roſs, 
his much beloved couſin, Donald Gorne, and 
all the couſins and counſellors of the ſaid earl. 
It is probable that Edward had great dependence 
upon this alliance, and that this was one of the 
cauſes, joined, perhaps, to his want of money, 
why he did not this year take the field againſt 
the Scots as he propoſed. His moſt powerful 
reaſon, however, might be the excellent prepa- 
rations which, by the vigorous reſolutions of par- 
liament, had been made upon the borders of 
Scotland to receive him. That he might not 
ſeem perfectly inactive, he ordered his fleet to 
ravage 
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ravage the coaſts on each ſide of the Forth at A. P. 46. 


diſcretion; but its commanders found even the 
gene ſeats in ſo good a poſture of defence, 
that all they did was burning a few hovels, and 
taking or deſtroying eight merchant-veſlels, 


The Scots had many reaſons for keeping theme 


ſelves entirely upon the defenfive. They could 
not depend upon the French king, who conti - 
nued to protect the duke of Albany, and every 
day increaſed their diſcontent with James, and 
their diſlike of his favourites. On the other 


hand, the king of England was ſtrengthening 


himſelf by family alliances with all the great 
powers of Europe, and actually received from 


Lewis a yearly ſubſidy of twenty-five thouſandd 


crowns; though he had lately concluded a de- 


fenſive — againſt that prince with the duke 
of Brittany, and declared that he was ready to 
invade France. This declaration was ſo agree- 
able to his parliament, that when it met on the 
fourteenth of January, 1482, it granted him 2 


large ſubſidy. All the hiſtorians of this time 


agree that Edward had many great ſchemes in 
view, and that he thought none of them could 
take effect without ſecuring Scotland. Lewis 
the eleventh had probably diſappointed James 
in the money which was to refund the marriage- 
portion of the princeſs Cecily, the non- payment 
of which was laid hold upon by Edward to juſti- 
fy his invaſion. He had for ſome time kept up 
« „ with the duke of Albany, who, 

not- 


1422, 
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3 AD. 2 "_ notwithſtanding all the obligations he lay under 


to Lewis, was diſſatisfied with his coldneſs in 
| ſolliciting his being reinſtated in his Scotch ho- 
nours and eſtate. That duke's firſt wife, the 


earl of Orkney's daughter, was {till alive, as 


was his ſecond wife, the daughter of the earl 
of Murray; but ſeveral objections were made 
to the laſt marriage. Edward, who was no 
ſtranger to the duke's difficulties. and diſcon- 


tents, fecretly offered him all he could demand 


as the price of. his ſervices; and he agreed 
that it ſhould be no leſs than the crown of Scot- 
land, which the duke was to hold of Edward. 

Lewis having ſome ſuſpicion of this infamous 
compact, the duke was ſo narrowly watched, 
that a ſhip,' commanded by one James Douglas, 
- was ſent to carry him off by ſtealth from France; 
and the ſhip-maſter having perfectly ſucceeded 
in his undertaking, Edward gave him a noble 
reward upon the duke's arrival in England, It 
appears that they met together at the caſtle of 


Fotheringay, in the beginning of June, and 


that they entered into articles of agreement the 


tenth of the ſame month, which were repeated 


and ratified the next day. In this negociation 
the duke of Albany is ſtiled Alexander king of 
Scotland, by the gift of the king of England, 
a meanneſs which never had diſgraced even the 
Baliol titles. The reſt of this agreement is in- 
famous, almoſt beyond belief or precedept. 
Alexander — himſelf and his heirs to aſ- 
dit. 
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ft, with all his power, king Edward and his ap. ug, 


heirs, in all his quarrels, and againſt all earthly 
princes or perſons; to ſwear fealty and do ho- 
mage to the ſaid king Edward for the crown 
of Scotland, within ſix months after his being 
put in poſſeſſion of the moſt part of the kingdom; ; 
to give up the town and eaſtle of Berwic to the 
crown of England, as alſo the caſtle of Loch- 


maben, and counties of Lidſdale, Eſkdale, and 


Anandale, fourteen: days after his being con- 


ducted by the Engliſh army to Edinburgh; to 
break, renounce, and diſclaim the old league 


between Scotland and France, and never to re- 


new the ſame. Laſtly, if he could make him- - 


ſelf clear of all other women (a teſtimony that 
his lady was not yet dead) according to the laws 
of the Chriſtian church, within a year, or ſooner, 
to marry the lady Cecil, king Edward's daugh- 
ter, to his nephew the duke of Rothſay; and 
if he could not by the laws of the church get 
free of other women, not to ſuffer his eldeſt 
ſon and heir to be married, but by the order of 
the king of England, and to ſome lady of his 
blood. On the other hand, king Edward 
obliged himſelf to aſſiſt the ſaid Alexander to- 
wards reducing the kingdom of Scotland to his 


obedience, and to ſupport him in it againſt 


James, now holding the crown of that realm. 


It is very remarkable, that this treaſonable amine 


and cen- 


contra is neither mentioned by Boece, who 
wrote at the time, nor by Buchanan, nor in- 
Vol. IV. + 4 
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deed by any Scotch hiſtorian who wrote before 
the reign of queen Anne, when Mr. Rymer 
| publiſhed his Collections. It is true that ſome 
of them ſuſpected, and Leſley affirms, that Ed- 
ward deſigned to place the duke of Albany on 
the throne of Scotland; but even Hawthorn- 
den is far from.imagining that the duke's en- 
gagements ſacrificed, to his ambition, every tie 
of nature and duty. Buchanan was ſo ill in- 
formed, that he treats the duke's views upon 
the crown as mere chimeras, ſuggeſted by his 
enemies to prepoſſeſs the king againſt him. 
Upon the whole, whatever the demerits of 
James at this time might have been with re- 
gard to his people, yet they certainly were not 
ſuch as could juſtify the duke's conduct. He 
had, it is true, received great provocations, 
and he might have known ſo much of James 


and his favourites, as to induce him to believe 


there was a neceſſity for abridging their power, 
and reforming the ſtate.. But it is now neceſ- 
fry to attend the court of James, which Was 


generally held at Stirling. 


Cochran had now got ſo much the aſcen- 
dency over his affeQtions, that there was 


no acceſs to the royal preſence but through 


him. The king made him a preſent of the re- 
venues of the earldom of Mar, but whether he 
dignified him with the title is a matter of 
ſome doubt, though the old hiſtorians call him 
earl. It is on all hands agreed, that be made 
5 a moſt 
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a moſt unworthy uſe of his favour; and that at 4. P. 1483. 


laſt he obtained a power of coinage, which he 
abuſed ſo much, as to endanger an inſurrection 
among the poor people; for he iſſued a baſe 
coin, called Black-money by the common peo- 
ple, which they refuſed to take in payments, 
Cochran's ſkill in architecture had made him 
firſt known to James, but he maintained his 
power by other arts; for well knowing that his 


maſter's weak ſide was love of money, he pro- 
cured it by the meaneſt and moſt oppreſſive 
methods. Though Cochran ſtands in hiſtory 


as the moſt diſtinguiſhed of James's favourites, 
becauſe none among them, beſides him, ap- 
pears to have entered into the management of 
public affairs, yet the names of others, of pro- 
feſſions ſtill more deſpicable than that of Coch- 
ran, have come to our hands; James Hommil 
a taylor, Leonard a blackſmith, Torfifan a 
fencing-maſter, and others. The only two do- 
meſtics he had, who are diſtinguiſhed as gentle - 
men, were Thomas Preſton and John Ramfay ;' 
but they were not favourites, and had very 
little credit at his court. The influence of the 


worthleſs minions over James is ſaid to have 
been ſuch, that though he was inclined to have 
relieved his people, by calling in Cochran's 
money, he was diverted from that reſolution, 
from the conſideration that it would be * 
able to his old nobility. 
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many reports concerning this unfortunate prince 
might have been exaggerated ; but even Lefley, 
one of the greateſt adyocates for the royal line 


of Scotland, and who had the greateſt oppor- 


tunities of information, admits, that they wert 
but too well founded in the main. Public 


acts of ſlate were indeed managed, as uſual, by 


the nobility and great officers of the crown, 


that is, all the troubleſome parts of govern- 
ment were left to them, while they had no ac- 
ceſs to their prince, to lay before him their 
own or his people's grievances, or the true ſtate 
of his affairs. I do not perceive that they in- 
tended to reſtore the fendal ſyſtem, as it had 
been ſettled in Scotland before the reſtoration 


of James the firſt; but, at the time it was re- 
formed, there was no intention to impair the 
conſtitutional rights of the great lords and 


landholders, one of which was the free acceſs 
to their king's perſon and councils, from which 
they were 'now excluded, Many meetings 


were held among them, and ſome dutiful meſ- 


ſages, we are told, were ſent in their name to 
the king, [petitioning him to diſmiſs his worth- 
leſs favourites, and to take men of virtue, 
rank, and family, into his confidence; -inti- 
mating, at the ſame time, that if he did not 
follow that advice, he and his minions muſt 
anſwer for the conlequennes, James, in an- 
—_ | ſwer 
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ſwer to this meſſage, ſaid, that he employed AD. 102. 
noblemen as his miniſters in the great affairs of 
ſtate, but that he ſaw no right they had to ad- 
viſe him in the management of his domeſtic 
concerns; that the ſervants they complained of 
were men whom he loved and could truſt; 
nor would he diſmiſs one of them at the re- 
queſt of the lords. As a ſoftening. to this an- 
ſwer, he concluded it by ſaying, that if all his 
nobility would meet together, and be unani- 
mous in opinion, he would be counſelled by 
them in the defence and liberty of his realm. 
There can be no doubt that many ſecret well - 
wiſhers to the exiled family of Douglas were 
preſent at this meeting, who looked upon the- 
king's anſwer to be a denial of their juſt de- 
mands ; but as the nation was then upon the. 
eve of a war with England, they forbore to 
ſhew any marks of reſentment till the army 
ſhould take the field; a ſtrong preſumption 
that they conſidered it as being under- their 
own direction, rather than that of the king, 
It is obſervable, that the two papers, con- 
taining the ſtipulations between Edward and 
the duke of Albany, ſeem, by their ſtyle and 
manner, to have been drawn up by a Scotſ- 
man, from whence we may infer, that Edward 
had reſolved to grant to the duke his own 
terms, at leaſt on that occaſion. He had, by 
this time, named his brother, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, to command the army that was to in- - 
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AD. 252. vade Scotland; but it is certain that the ſhame- 
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ful agreement which had been made with the 
duke of Albany was unknown to many of the 
Scotch noblemen who had confederated againſt 
James; but many circumſtances incline me to 
think it was no ſecret to others. Be that as it 
may, the duke of Gloceſter's commiſſion was 
very ample, and enabled him to raiſe all the 
northern counties of England. Two hundred 
pounds were advanced him to defray the ex- 
pence of his artillery, beſides an hundred more 
for buying two hundred and twenty draught- 
horſes for carrying it from Newcaftle to Scot- 
land: In the intermediate time, hoſtilities 
raged between the two nations. An attempt 


was made by the Engliſh to ſurpriſe Berwic, 


and another deſcent was made at the mouth of 
the Forth; but the firſt deſign miſcarried thro? 
the bravery of the garriſon, and the latter by 
the excellent diſpoſitions which had been made 
by the parliament. The two dukes continued 
their march, and renewed the fiege of Berwic ; 


upon which, James ſent out proper ſummonſes 


for aſſembling an army, with forty days vic- 
tuals for each man, to appear on the Borough- 
muir of Edinburgh, and from thence to paſs 
forwards with the king where he pleaſed, in 
defence of the realm. 

An excellent army was en raiſed, 
but it was commanded by officers who were 
diſguſted with the conduct of James, and ſome 
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of them in confederacy with the uſurper duke 4. b. 143. 


of Albany, and the earl of Douglas. The 
troops, in ſhort, were more under their com- 
mand than under that of James, while he and 
his favourites were ſo ſecure and infatuated as 
not even to ſuſpect the leaſt deſign againſt them - 
ſelves. Cochran ſeems to have had the charge 
of the artillery, great part of which was brought 
from the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and the army, 
which is ſaid to have conſiſted of about twenty- 
four thouſand well-appointed men, borderers 
included (though ſome writers have made them 
double that number) marched from Edinburgh 
to Sowtry, and from thence to Lawder, a town 
lying on the confines of Merſe and Teviotdale. 
Here the confederated lords reſolved to put their 
great ſcheme in execution; and, however their 
conduct has been impeached by advocates for 
arbitrary power, their proceedings undoubtedly 


were worthy the ſons of liberty. They are ſaid 


to have conſiſted of twenty-four noblemen, the 
chief of whom were the carl of Angus and the 
lord Evandale ; the firſt, according to Lindſay, 
being preſident of the council, and the latter 


chancellor of the kingdom ; the earls of Argyle, 


Huntley, Orkney, Lenox, Crawford, -and Bu- 
chan, with the lords Hume, Fleming, Gray, 


Drummond, Seton, and ſeveral biſhops, eccle- 
liaſtical lands being then ſubje& to military ſer- 


vices. Some of thoſe noblemen and their fami- 
lies had always been eminently attached to the 
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crown, and were ſtill ſo to the perſon of James, 
particularly the chancellor, the earls of Hunt- 


ley and Lenox, with the lords Drummond and 


Seton; but, upon this occaſion, they unani- 


Cochran and 


his aſſo · 
ciates 
hanged at 
Lawder, 


mouſly : reſolved to make a diſtinction between 
the king's perſonal and political capacity, and, 
whatever repugnance he might ſhew; to remove 
the evil counſellors from before his throne. 

The army lay encamped between the town 
and church of Lawder, and the lords, after ſome 
deliberation *, reſolved, to remove the king, 
with ſome of his leaſt exceptionable domeſtics 
(but without offering any violence to his perſon) 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh; but to hang all his 
worthleſs favourites over Lawder-bridge, the 
common place of execution. Their deliberation 


was not kept ſo fecret as not to come to the 
cars of the favourites, who ſuſpecting the worſt, 
wakened James before day-break, and inform- 


ing him of the meeting, he ordered Cochran 


to repair to it, and to bring him an account of 


its proceedings f. According to Lindſay, who 


„The lord Gray deſiring to be heard, told them the apologue 


of the mice, who conſulting in a public meeting how to be 
free from being ſurpriſed by the cat, found out a very good way, 
which was to hang a bell about her neck, which would ring as 


ſhe ſtepped, and ſo give them warning of her approach: but, 


added he, when it came to be queſtioned, who would undertake 
to faſten the bell to the neck of the cat, there was never a mouſe 
durſt promiſe ſo much upon his on courage.“ The earl of An- 
gus immediately took the thought, and anſwered, „I will bell 
the cat ;”” which bold anſwer got him the name or appellation of 
Archibald Bell the Cat; and the truth is, he very well deſerved it, 

+ Lindſay's deſcription of this upſtart's ,magnificence is very 


particular, and may ſerve to give the reader an idea of the finery 


t that age. 
8 - « Cochran, 
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ſeems to have had very minute information as 4. p. 14824 | 
to this cataſtrophe, Cochran rudely knocked 
at the door of the church, juſt after the afſem- 
bly had finiſhed. their conſultation; and upon 
Sir Robert Douglas of Lochlevin (who was ap- 
pointed to watch the door) informing them 
that the earl of Mar demanded admittance, the 
earl of Angus ordered the door to be thrown 
open, and ruſliing upon Cochran, he pulled a 
maſſy gold chain from his neck, ſaying, that a2 
rope would become him better; while Sir Ro - 
bert Douglas ſtripped him of a coſtly blowing - 
horn he wore by his fide, as was the manner of 
the times, telling him he had been too long the 
hunter of miſchief, Cochran, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, aſked them whether they were in jeſt or 
earneſt; but they ſoon convinced him they 
were in carneſt, by pinioning down his arms 
with a common halter till he ſhould be carried 
to execution. 


Cochran, ſays he, the earl of Mar, came from the king to 
the council (which council was holden in the kirk of Lawder for 
the time) who was well accompanied with a band of men of war, 
to the number of three hundred light axes, all clad in white 
livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be known for 
Cochran the earl of Mar's men. Himſelf was clad in a riding pie 
of black velvet, with a great chain of gold about his neck, to 
the value of five hundred crowns; and four blowing-horns, with 
both the ends of gold and ſilk, ſet with precious ſtones. Hig 
horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, and a precious 
tone, called a beryl, hanging in the midſt. This Cochran had 
his heumont borne before him, overgilt with gold; and ſo were 
all the reſt of his horns; and all his pallions (pavilions or tents) 
were of fine cagvas of filk, and the cords thereof fine twined 
filk ; and the chains * his pallions were — with - 
gold. » | 
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The earl of Angus, with ſome of the chief 
lords, attended by a detachment of troops, 
then repaired to the king's tent, -where they 
ſeized his other favourites, Thomas Preſton, 
Sir William Rogers, James Hommil, William 
Torfifan, and Leonard, and upbraided himſelf, 
in very rude terms, with his miſcondu& in 


government, and even in private life, in not 


only being counſelled by the above minions, 
but for keeping company with a lady, who was 
called the Daiſy. We know of no reſiſtance 
made by James. He only interceded for the 
ſafety of a young gentleman, one John Ramſay 
of Balmain; and Cochran, with his other worth- 
leſs favourites, were hanged over Lawder- 


bridge before his eyes *, while he himſelf was 


conducted, under an eaſy reſtraint, to the caſ- 
tle of Edinburgh, and the army was diſbanded. 
Though I have done juſtice to all that is de- 


fenſible in this celebrated proceeding, yet I 


granted them the great charter of liberties, 


muſt be of opinion, that the well-intentioned 


lords were the dupes of thoſe who were pri- 


vately confederated with the duke of Albany 
and the earl of Douglas; and that their con- 
duct, after puniſhing the favourites, deſerves a 
very different term than that of acting in the 
cauſe of liberty. Drummond of Hawthornden 
has given us the form of an aſſociation entered 


»The diſtinction between the perſonal and political character 
of a king was eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh barons, WES king John 
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into by the confederate lords; but though it AD. 12. 
might contain their n it is certainly 
not authentic; and the only apology that can 
be made for their diſbanding their army is, that 
James refuſed to be ruled by their counſels. 
This, however, never can vindicate their making _ 
him a priſoner in the chief fort of his kingdom, 
while their enemies were upon their frontiers 
with an army. Upon the whole, the latter 
part of their conduct, as it has been repreſented 
even by anti-monarchical writers, is irrecon- 
cileable to the principles of true patriotiſm; 
but I am now to attend the operations of the 
field. | | 
The 2 army conſiſted of twenty-two The - x 
thouſand five hundred fighting men, well armed, ion of 3 K 
and provided with every thing that could ren- 
der an expedition ſucceſsful, that was to place 
an uſurper on the throne of his brother, and to 
ſubject the liberties of Scotland to her moſt in- 
veterate and dangerous enemies. Beſides the 
army which, with its artillery, was ordered to 
rendezvous at Alnwic about the beginning of 
July, the Engliſh government had fitted out a 
fleet under the command of Robert Ratcliff, 
which carried the cannon which was to form 
the ſiege of Berwic anew. The firſt column 
was headed by the earl of Northumberland, the 
lord Scroop, Sir John Middleton, Sir John 
Ditchfield, and conſiſted of ſix thouſand ſeven 
hundred men. The ſecond column, which con- 
E 3 
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4. b. 207. tained five thouſand. eight hundred, was com- 
manded by. the duke of Gloceſter in perſon, 
and under him by the lords Lovel and Grey- 
Rock, and Sir Edward Woodville, The laſt 
column, which compoſed the rear, and con- 
fiſted of three 'thouſand men, was led by the 
lord Nevil ; and the cavalry, who were fix or 
ſeven thouſand, were under the command of 
the lords Stanley and Fitzhugh. . Such was the 
army that formed the fiege of Berwic, about 
the time when the cataſtrophe at Lawder, and 
the diſſolution of the Scotch army, happened. 
No ſooner did the certainty of thoſe two events 
arrive at the Engliſh camp, than the dukes of 
Gloceſter and Albany (the latter of whom 
ſeems to have had no actual command in the 
expedition) committed the ſiege of Berwic to 
the lord Stanley, Sir John Ebrington, and Sir 
William Parr, with four thouſand men; and 
marched forwards, with the reſt of the army, to 
Edinburgh, where they arrived without meet- 
ang any oppoſition. 
h James continued ſtill in the caſtle of Edin- 
. burgh, but all orders were iſſued in his name, 
| all royal honours were performed to his perſon, 
and I am inclined to believe that the noblemen, 
who had no farther views than the reformation 
of his government, were themſelves convinced 
that the king ought to remain where he was, 
to keep him out of the hands of the duke of Al- 
ach and his faction, becauſe he had no army on 
foot 
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foot ſuſſicient to fight chem and the Engliſh? 4 


As to that duke; he affected 2 great tenderneſs. | 
for his country, and the Engliſh i in their march 
had carefully avoided all acts of violence and 
rapine. Thoſe precautions failed in procur-' 
ing him a reception at Edinburgh anſwerable 
to his expectations; and the nation in general 
treated him with ſo much coldneſs, that he 


never had the courage to avow the ſhameful 


treaty he had made with Edward ; fo that it 
might fill have been a ſecret to the public, had 
it not been printed by Mr. Rymer. It is, how- 
ever, pretty extraordinary, that ſo impetuous 
a prince as the duke of Gloceſter, ſhould be ſo 


moderate as to keep the ſecret, eſpecially when 


we conſider the great ſums ſpent in the expedi- 


tion. Upon the whole, there is no room to 


doubt that Edward and his brother had been 


impoſed upon in the repreſentations they had 


received of the affairs of Scotland, and that the 
baſe conduct of the duke of Albany's confede- 


rates, after the execution at Lawder, had rouſed 


the nation into a deteſtation of their proceed- 


ings, and recovered their alſections for their : 


| lovereign, 

While the two dukes remaihed at Edinburgh, 
we know of no attempt made upori that caſtle, 
where James ſtill reſided. From this circum- 
ſtance I am inclined to believe, that the Engliſh 
had left their heavy artillery at Berwic, though 
by ſome authors the caſtle is ſaid to have been 

ſpared 
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A. D. 1,32; ſpared at the duke of Albany's entreaty, becauſe 


war, which were, the re-payment of the money 


it could not be beſieged without doing great 
damage to the town. Other prudential conſi- 


derations might interpoſe; for the duke of 


Gloceſter received intelligence of a body of 
Scots aſſembling at Haddington, who might be 
ſoon in a condition to cut off his return to Eng- 


land. It is plain that, upon his arrival at Edin- 


burgh, he had entirely altered his ſentiments, 
and had reſolved, if poſſible, to conclude 2 
peace, if he could barely ſave his own, and his 
brother's, honour. It does not even appear that 
the Engliſh army entered Edinburgh ; and 
Drummond tells us, that #t remained encamped 
at Reſtalrig, while the duke of Gloceſter paid 


a viſit to the town, where the inhabitants were 


entirely devoted to James. Among the other 


Scotch nobility aſſembled at Haddington, were 


the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, James biſhop 
of Dunkeld, the lord chancellor Evandale, and 
the earl of Argyle, all of them true patriots, 
and active in the ſervice of their country, but 
willing to preſerve. it from a foreign, as a do- 
meſtic, war, They ſent notice by the lord Darn- 
ley, and the elect biſhop of Murray, to the duke 
of Gloceſter, that they were willing to enter 
into a negociation for preſerving the peace of 


their country, and deſired to know the duke's 
terms. Theſe were very moderate, and chiefly 


reſpected the pretended original grounds of the 
Ed- 
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Edward had advanced as the portion of the lady 4. b. . 


Cecily, and ſome indemnification for the depre- 
dations that had been committed on the borders. 


The Scotch lords endeavoured to evade the 


payment of the money, by offering that the 


marriage ſhould be immediately celebrated: 
This propoſal was declined by Richard, who 


pretended that his inſtructions from his brother 


were confined to an immediate demand of the 
money ; but he ſeems to have dropped his —_ 
of indemnification for depredations. 

The demand of the duke of Albany came 
next under conſideration, and it is certain that, 
by this time, James and the mediating lords 
knew of his deſigns upon the crown; but they 
wiſely reſolved upon moderate meaſures, tho 
{till with an eye to the dignity of the crown. 


They were ſenſible of the provocation the duke 


had received before he became an out-law ; and, 
by making that the baſis of their negociation, on 
the ſecond of Auguſt they bound and obliged 
themſelves to a noble and mighty prince, Alex- 
ander duke of Albany; that if the ſaid duke did 
keep his true faith and allegiance to their ſove- 
reign lord, James, king of Scotland, and his 
ſucceſſion, and made uſe of his authority to no 
other ends but ſuch as were conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice and good rule; and if he obſerved his faith, 


lawtie, and bond to them, and to the remnant 


lords of the realm of Scotland, as they would 
do to his mighty lordſhip, he ſhould, upon 
theſe 


Rymer. ye” 
Aber- ' 
ctomby. 
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ani, de fren'from: _— 
and they: ſhould prevail with their ſovereign 
| lord to reſtore him, the aid duke, to all the 


lands, beritages, ſtrengths, houſes, and offices, 


Which he enjoyed when he left the kingdom: 
as alſo, that their ſovereign lord ſhould: give 


and grant to him, and to all perſons engaged 
in his ſervice (excepting thoſe who had been 


excepted by the king's highneſs in his laſt pro- 


clamation made in Parliament) a full indem · 


nity and remiſſion of all crimes committed by 


Diſappoĩnt- 


ment of the 
RB, duke of 


them at any time by paſt, but more particularly 


of his or their endeavours to obtain the crown 


of Scotland, provided always that- lienceforth 


they ſhould behave themſelves as true lieges.” 


This agreement reflects great honour upon 
the lords of Scotland, who conducted the ne. 
gociation. . Their reſtoring the duke of Albany 
to his eſtates and honours was (all circumſtances 

confidered) no more than an act of juſtice; and 


| his having made no public demand of the crown 


was 2 tacit acknowledgment that he diſowned 
his treaſonable compact with Edward; not to 
mention, that as the lords had no authentic 
proof of it, they could not charge him with 
particulars. But the moſt extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance attending this agreement is, that the 
intereſts of the earl of Douglas and his fol- 
lowers were thereby ſacrificed, becauſe the lords 
did not think their caſe admitted of the ſame 
e as Wat of the duke of Albany. 

Lind 
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viour ſo undutiful, that they parted worſe 
friends than they met. This may, in part, ac- 


count for the earl's being omitted in the treaty, 


as it is highly probable his demands might 


have claſhed with the duke of Albany's views, 


which, as appeared from the _ were very 
ambitious, , 


During the above unn, the treaty be- 
tween the duke of Gloceſter and the mediating 


lords was at a ſtand ; but they had agreed upon 


a truce, and the duke ſeems to have received 


freſh inſtructions from his brother in the inter- 


mediate time. He renewed the demand of the 

princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to James, for the earl 
of Rivers, brother to the queen of England, 
which the Scots agreed to; and Edward actu- 


ally ſent a ſafe- conduct for the royal bride to 
repair to England, but the marriage never took 


effect. As the duke had dropped his claim of 


indemnification for depredations upon the bor- 


ders, he inſiſted that no attempt ſhould be made 
to relieve the caſtle of Berwic, which continued 


to be bravely defended by Patric Hepburn lord 


of Hales, the town having, before that, ſur- 
rendered to the duke of Albany, who had given 


it to the Engliſh, Whether this demand was 
agreed to, we cannot be poſitive; but it is cer - 


Vor. IV. Aa | tain 


Lindſay; I think with ſome probability, = A. D. gta, 
that James had a ſecret interview with the earl 


of Douglas in the caſtle of Edinburgh; but that 
the earl's demands' were ſo high, and his beha- 
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ns. 25 "Ir HISTORY. 
A4. D. 148. tain that the town capitulated on the twenty- 


fourth of Auguſt, it having been excepted out Ea 
of the truce. - The repayment of the lady Ceci- t 


1y's fortune came next to be ſettled; and we are 
 Rymer. told that “ William Bartraham, provoſt of Fr 
| Edinburgh, and with him the whole fellowſhip 


(as they are called in the record) of merchants, : 
burgeſſes, and community of the ſaid town, a 
loyally and generouſly obliged themſelves to . 
repay to the king of England the ſums of mo- t 
ney diſburſed by him in view of the marriage ö 
between the duke of Rothſay and his daughter RE 
the lady Cecily ; or if the ſaid king did yet in- {: 


cline that the marriage ſhould be completed, 
they undertook for the king of Scotland, their 
ſovereign lord, that he ſhould concur conform- 

_ ably to his former obligations, provided that 
their ſaid ſovereign lord, or the lords of his 
council, or they, the ſaid provoſts and mer- 
chants, were informed of the king of England's 
_ pleaſure and election upon the A by the 

; feaſt of All Saints next to come.” 

8 In conſequence of this agreement, Edward 
lieved fom ſent Garter king at arms to inform the govern- 
ment. ment of Scotland that, for ſeveral great cauſes 

and conſiderations, he could not comply with 

the marriage of his daughter to the duke of 

Rothſay; upon which, the town of Edinburgh 
immediately paid all the money that had been 

advanced for her portion, the whole amount- 

0g to fix thouſand — ſterling, J am in- 

clined 
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clined to believe, that the unſteadinels and A. D. 148, 


weakneſs of James, at this time, gave a new 
turn to his affairs; and that he reſented his 
original confinement in the caſtle of Edinburgh 
ſo greatly, that he refuſkd to pardon any one 
who had been acceſſary to that, or to the exe- 
cutions at Lawder. This might be the reaſon 
why his confinement was ſtill continued, and 
why he choſe to throw himſelf into his bro- 
ther's arms, rather than to take thoſe lords 
again into favour. The duke of Albany had 
made a viſit to the queen and the duke of Roth- 
ſay in the caſtle of Stirling, where he was re- 
ceived with great careſſes; and, at the queen's 
earneſt deſire, he undertook to deliver her huſ- 
band from his confinement. According to ſome 
authors, he returned privately to Edinburgh 
(the Engliſh army being then on its march 
homeward) and aflembling a body of loyal ci- 


tizens, he ſurpriſed the caſtle, from whence he 


delivered the king; though others ſay, with 
more probability, that its gates were opened, 
upon a formal requiſition made for that pur- 
poſe by two heralds at arms. James, having 
thus regained his liberty, repaired to the abbey 


of Holyrood-houſe with his brother, who now _ 


ated as his firſt miniſter &. All the lords who 
were near the capital came to pay him their 


_* Lindſay, ridiculouſly enough, ſays, that when James left the 


caſtle, he refuſed to ride down to the abbey, till his brother 


mounted himſelf behind him on the ſame horſe. 
Aa 2 COM» 
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A.D, 1482 compliments; but James was ſo much exaſpe- 


rated at what had happened, that he committed 
ſixteen of them priſoners to the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, among whom were the lords Bothwel 


and Hume, the lord chancellor, with the lords 
Gray, Drummond, Eglington, Fleming, Seton, 
and Maxwel. Abercromby inclines to believe, 
that the impriſonment of James in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh was a ſtate-farce acted between him 


and thoſe noblemen; but I can by no means be 


of that opinion, as James was not a prince of 
ſteadineſs ſufficient to carry him through his 
part. It is true, the lords and the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's were afterwards reſtored to his 


favour; but that, according to Lindſay, hap- 


pened through the interpoſition of the duke of 


Albany and the earl of Angus, who had at- 
tached himſelf to that duke's fortune; and they 


prevailed upon James not to try them for high- 
treaſon. 

James, in gratitude, granted to the citizens 
of Edinburgh a patent, enlarging their privi- 
leges; and, upon his'being reconciled to his 


brother, he reſumed his deſign of paying a vi- 
fit, with an hundred horſe in his retinue, to the 


ſhrine of St. John of Ambois in France ; but 
this journey never was performed, and the 


ſeeming ſmoothneſs of his government, at this 


time, was all a deceitful calm. Though the 
duke of Albany had been, by the ſpirit of the 
times, forced to lay aſide his ambitious views, 

yet 
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yet he had never relinquiſhed them in earneſt, 
Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that the reaſon 
why Edward had refuſed his daughter to the 


duke of Rothſay, was in order to beſtow her 


upon the duke of Albany; and the variable 
diſpoſition of James precipitated the execution 


of the latter's deſigns. The great court which 


was paid to the duke ſunk ſo deep into the 
mind of James, that it revived all his former 
hatred of his brother; and the duke's enemies 
ſoon practiſed upon his jealouſy in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the duke perceived he was ſuſpected, 


and all of a ſudden withdrew from court to his 


ſtrong caſtle of Dunbar. Had it not been for 
the records publiſhed by Mr. Rymer (which are 


ſo many evidences of the duke's guilt) James 


muſt have appeared in the light of a tyrant 
for his behaviour towards his brother upon 
this new breach ; but-nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that the duke now completed all his 
treaſons, by nominating, while he reſided at 
his caſtle of Dunbar, his moſt dear couſins and 
counſellors, Archibald earl of Angus, and lord 
of Douglas and Abernethy, Andrew lord Gray, 
and Sir James Liddel of Halkerſton, his ambaſ- 
ſadors, commiſſioners, and meſſengers, impow- 


1433. 


ering them to treat with the king of England 


concerning ſuch things as had been agreed on 
at the caſtle of Fotheringay.” 
This commiſſion is dated at the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, on the twelfth of January 1483; and on 
| "==" as 


Freſh trea· 
ſons of the 
duke of 
Albany, 
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A. D. 2483. the ninth of February following, Edward ap- 
| pointed the earl of Northumberland, the lord 
Scroop, and Sir William Parr, to treat with 
the duke of Albany's commiſſioners. After a 
. negociation of no more than two days, the fol- 
3 lowing articles were agreed to by both parties. 
2h « Firſt, The moſt excellent prince Edward, 
by the grace of God king of England and France, 
on the one part, and the high and mighty 
prince Alexander, duke of Albany, on the 
other, were bound and obliged to uphold and 
aſſiſt one another againſt all mortals, and to 
cultivate a good amity, love, favour, and 
friendly intelligence between themſelves, and 
the ſubjects, lovers, and well-wiſhers of either. 
In order to which a year's truce was concluded, 

- Secondly, The ambaſſadors of the duke of Al- 
bany undertook in the name of, and for their 
maſter, that during the truce, and after, if 
there was occaſion for it, he ſhould by all 
means poſſible endeavour the conqueſt of Scot- 

| land, that being ſetrled on that throne, he may 
3 be enabled to do great and mighty ſervice to 
| the king of England and his heirs againſt the 
occupiers (poſſeſſors) of the crown of France. 
Thirdly, That while the king of England was 
willing to aſſiſt the ſaid duke in that quarrel, 
and towards that end, he the ſaid duke ſhould 
never lay down his arms, for any reaſon or of- 
fer that may- be made to him by James, who 
now occupieth the crown of Scotland, nor by 
any 
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any of the iſſue of the ſaid James. Fourthly, b. r 


The earl of Angus, lord Gray, and Sir James 
Liddel, obliged themſelves by their faiths, ho- 
nours, and knighthood, that in caſe the ſaid 
duke of Albany ſhould die without heirs to 


ſucceed him in the throne of Scotland, they, 


their friends, vaſſals, and dependents, ſhould 
never live under the liegeance of any other 
prince, but the king of England; and that they 


ſhould keep their caſtles, houſes, and ſtrengths, 
from James, now king of Scots, with all their 


powers. Fifthly, They undertook for the 
duke, that forty days after his obtaining the 


crown of Scotland, he ſhould break and cancel 


all former leagues and engagements with France, - 


and with all his power afliſt the king of England 
towards the final conqueſt of that kingdom to 
his own obedience. Sixthly, That he ſhould 
reſtore James earl of Douglas to all his lands, 
caſtles, &c. in Scotland, conformably to an 
agreement made between the ſaid earl of Doug- 
las and Archibald earl of Angus. Seventhly, 
That the often-mentioned duke, being king of 
Scotland, and at liberty to marry, ſhould take 
to wife one of the daughters of king Edward, 


without putting the ſaid king Edward to an 


charges in view of, or concerning the marriage; 
that is, he was to give his daughter no portion, 


and yet ſhe was to be made a queen. Laſtly, 


The king of England was bound to afliſt the ſaid 
duke towards conquering Scotland, and for 
that 
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A. D. 1483. that end to ſend his brother the duke of Gloceſ- 
ter, and his couſin the earl of Northumberland, 
with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould be thought neceſ- 
ſary, to the borders; to maintain at leaſt three 
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thouſand archers in conſtant pay for that ſervice; 


and if the occaſion was inviting, to raiſe ſuch 


a notable army, as being joined by the duke's 
friends, would, with _ grace, be ſufficient 
to complete the wor 

When Edward adi this treaty, he was 
preparing for a war againſt France, and conſe- 
quently. againſt Scotland. As he was then poſ- 
ſeſſed of the confidence of his people, he un- 


doubtedly intended to have left the manage- 


ment of the Scotch war to the duke of Albany 


and his aſſociates; but all his deſigns were de- 


feated by his death; which happened on the 
ninth of April following, His brother, Ri- 
chard the third, who was guardian to his 'two 
nephews, had formed deſigns which were in- 
compatible with a war either againſt Scotland 
or France; and the duke of Albany ſaw once 


more all his mighty projects blaſted, He had 


no refuge but in England, to which he again 
fled, after putting his caſtle of Dunbar in 2 
poſture of defence. James ordered him to be 
ſummoned to the proper judicatory, to anſwer 


for his treaſons; and, upon his not appearing, 


his eſtate was a ſecond time forfeited to the 
crown, as was that of the lord Crichton, who 
had likewiſe fortified his caſtle againſt James. 

Bu- 
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S tells us of a very infamous intrigue 4. b. 1 


(which is not ſufficiently refuted, even by Aber: 
cromby) which was the occaſion of this noble- 


man's rebellion and forfeiture.” He ſays, that 
James had debanched the lofd Crichton's beau 


tiful wife ; and that Crichton, in revenge, had 
debauched Margaret the King's ſiſter, upon 
whom he begat a daughter, who went by the 
name of Crichton; and that Margaret herſelf 
was ſuſpected of an inceſtuous commerce with 


the king her brother.” None of our general ; 


hiſtorians, excepting Buchanan, have mention 
ed thoſe horrid circumſtances, ſome of which 
are extremely improbable, on account of the 
keenneſs which Edward and the court of Eng- 


land ſhewed for the marriage between Marga- 


ret and the earl of Rivers, Is it likely that, had 


ſhe been guilty in the manner related by Bu- 
chanan, her crimes could have been concealed 
from the numerous Scotch partizatis of Eng- 
land, who then ſwarmed about Edward's court 3 


or that the notoriety of ſuch ſhameful intrigues 


muſt not have betrayed the parties concerned? 


After all, it is not to be diſſembled, that in 
thoſe days the filiation of natural children, upon 
the marriage of their parents, gave riſe to many 
indecendies, and has introduced great difficul- 
ties into the deſcents of families. 

According to the beſt evidences, a formal 
charge was drawn up both againſt the duke of 
Albany and the lord Crichton. The former 
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4. p. 1483. was accuſed of betraying the town of Berwic 


to the Engliſh, and ſeveral other acts of treaſon; 


and when his friends urged the full pardon chat 
had been granted him, its legality was denied, 
becauſe the king was under confinement, and 


not maſter of his own actions, when he paſſed 


it. This was a falſe and frivolous plea, either 


on the part of James or his nobility. The 


former had, when maſter of himſelf, re- admitted 


his brother into a higher ſhare of favour than 


he had ever poſlefled, and therefore had rati- 
fied the pardon, As to the nobility, it was 


with a very bad grace they urged its ineflicacy 


1484. 
The duke 
of Albany 
received in 


England, 


on account of the king's durance, becauſe. they 


were the very perſons who had kept him in 


confinement. Other acts of tteaſon were urged 


againſt the duke, particularly his having for- 


tified his caſtle of Dunbar, his having left the 
kingdom without a paſſport from his -brother, 


and his. intriguing with the king of England 


for making war upon his country, and ſacri- 


ficing the honour of its crown. 

Upon the duke's arrival in England, he was 
kindly received by Richard, who not only con- 
firmed the - penſion his predeceſſors had ſettled 
upon the earl of Douglas, but augmented it 


with two hundred pounds a year; and, accord- 


ing to Hawthornden, the duke of Albany put 
his caſtle of Dunbar into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, Whatever inclinations, however, Richard 


had to aſſiſt thoſe two illuſtrious exiles, he con- 
- | tinued, 
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tinued, at this time, in full employment at 4. U. 1484, - 
home; ſo that they found no encouragement to 
hope for the performance of the late Edward's 
promiſes. Richard was too ſenfible of the be- 
nefit he muſt receive by keeping Scotland em- 


broiled, entirely to relinquiſh their cauſe. They 
and their friends were perpetually laying be- 
| fore him the great intereſt and connections 
| they had in Scotland, the implacable enmity 
| between James and his nobility, and the unſet- 
tled ſtate of the Scotch affairs. They had ac- 
) tually aſſembled a body of foot upon the bor- 
ders, and Richard, upon their earneſt applica- 
N tion, in the beginning of the year 1484, con- 
* ſented to lend them five hundred horſe, to 
| make an impreſſion upon the ſouthern parts of 
: 


Scotland ; but this force was not in readineſs to 
at before the twenty-ſecond of July; for 1 


, perceive, from Rymer's Fœdera, that the two 
1 exiles were, on the twenty- fifth of June, at 
p York, where they witneſſed a treaty concluded 

with Portugal. | 
8 The plan of their operations was 1 The earl of 
— mean and rapacious, as their object was no — 
d | other than to plunder a very great fair, which baader 
it was held at Lochmaben. Having left their foot *konnel, 
- at the bottom of the hill of Brumſwark, their 
it horſe marched towards Lochmaben, but were 
ro diſcovered by two gentlemen. of the name of F 
d Johnſton (one of them à predeceſſor of the 
n- houſe of Anandale, and the other deſigned of 


_ . Cock- 
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AP: 65. Goekpool) who animated the people to defend 
themſelves againſt the robbers, as they were 
juſtly called. The two. exiles, particularly the 
karl of Douglas, had great dependence upon 
the affection of the inhabitants of that country, 


where they formerly had large eſtates; but the 
two Johnſtons informing them that the aſſailants 
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were Engliſh, and that plunder was all their 


intention, they united (every Scotch borderer 
being then well armed) againſt the invaders, 
who were diſappointed in their aim. The en- 
counter laſted from noon till night, both parties 


being reinforced with freſh ſupplies ; but the 


two Johnſtons, who fought bravely in their 
own perſons, at laſt obtained the victory. The 
duke of Albany, by the goodneſs of his horſe, 
eſcaped back to England; but the earl of Dou- 
glas was made priſoner by one Robert Kirk- 
patric (for which ſervice he was rewarded by 
James with a grant of the lands of Kirk-Michael) 
who carried him in triumph to Edinburgh. 
and confined This battle of Kirkonnel, ſo called from the 
bf Ladens place near which it was fought, though incon- 
'_ _  fiderable from the number of combatants, be- 
came important by this illuſtrious captive. He 
was then old and unwieldy, but had great 


experience in buſineſs, and a vaſt intereſt among 


the Scotch nobility. Having, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, been bred a clergyman in the 
univerſity of Paris, ſome writers, Abercromby 


in particular, have repreſented him as a con- 


yert 
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vert to che loyal principles he had there i im · 


bibed, and as à true penitent for all his crimes 


ter ſeems to have been founded only upon 
party prepoſſeſſions. James, in him, beheld 
the moſt formidable rebel his family had ever 


ſubdued. When the old earl appeared before 


1%/ 
AD. 1. 


of rebellion; but this judgment of his charac- 


him, he turned his back, as aſhamed to behold - 
the king, whoſe treatment of him was noble 


and generous ; for, inſtead of puniſhing him 
as a traitor, he indulged him in chuſing that 
way of life which was moſt ſuitable to his years 
and infirmities; and permitted him to retire 


to the abbey of Lindores, where the earl had 


received ſome part of his education. Some wri- 
ters have inſinuated, from the mildneſs of the 


king's behaviour, that he intended to have after- 


wards made uſe of that nobleman occaſionally. 
It is certain that he had great knowledge both 
in civil and military affairs, and his name would 
have been of ſervice toany party; but he was too 
far ſtricken in years to return to active life, and 


he was ever after grateful to James, as we ſhall 


relate in its proper place. Hume, the hiſtorian 
of his family, ſays, that when James pronounced 
his ſentence, all he ſaid was, . He that may no 


better be, muſt be a monk.” 


Richard was by no means pleaſed with the 


duke of Albany's ill-judged expedition, and 


had many reaſons for compromiſing matters 


with Scotland. About this time, or very ſoon | 
| : after 
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ters of | ſafe-condut to commiſſioners from 
Scotland to treat of an accommodation between 
the two kingdoms. The negociations accord- 
ingly opened at Nottingham, where the Scotch 


_ commiſſioners were, Colin earl of Argyle (by 
this time made chancellor of Scotland) Wil- 
| Ham Elphinſton biſhop of Aberdeen, Andrew 


Stuart lord Evandale, Robert lord Lyle, Lau- 
rence lord Oliphant, John Drummond of Stob- 
hall, Mr. Archibald Whitelaw, ſecretary of ſtate, 
and Duncan de Dundas, Eſq. The commiſ- 
fioners for Richard were, Richard biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, John duke of Norfolk, Henry earl of 
Northumberland, Thomas lord Stanley, and 
others. It was the twenty-firſt of December 


before the conferences ended; and both parties 
agreed to a truce, * which ſhould begin at the 


riſing of the ſun on the  twenty-ninth of the 
inſtant month of September, and laſt till the 
ſetting of the ſun on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember 1487 : that during thoſe three years, all 
caſtles, fortreſſes, and towns, ſhould remain in - 
the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, the caſtle of 
Dunbar only excepted, which if the king of 
Scots had a mind to recover by force, he might 


without breach of the truce attempt it, but not. 


till ſix months ſhould be elapſed ; nor then nei- 
ther, unleſs he gave fair warning of his reſolu- 
tion within fix weeks to the king of England: 


that no out- law nor rebel of either kingdom 


ſhould 
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ſhould be received or entertained in the other; A. p. 14346 


and that in every ſafe- conduct this clauſe ſhould 
be inſerted, Provided always that the obtainer 
of this ſafe · conduct be no traitor.” 5 

The powers comprehended on the part of 
Scotland in this truce were, the kings of France 
and Denmark, with the dukes of Gueldres 
and Brittany *, Certain days were appointed 
for commiſſioners to meet at Lochmaben, Ri- 
denburn, Dunbar, and other places, for re- 
dreſſing grievances, and puniſhing all offences 
againſt the truce f. The moſt important part 


of this negociation remained ſtill to be con- 
cluded, and that was a match between the duke 
of Rothſay and the lady Anne de Poole, Ri- 


chard's niece by his beloved ſiſter, the ducheſs 


The conſervators for Scotland were David earl of Crawford, 
and lord Lindſay; George earl of Huntley, lord Gordon and 
Badenoch; John lord Darnley, John lord Kennedy, Robert lord 
Lyle, Patric lord Hales, Laurence lord Oliphant, and William 
lord Borthwic; John Roſs of Hawlkhead, John Lundy of Lundy, 


James Ogilvy of Airly, Robert Hamilton, of Fingalton, Willlam 


Baillie of Lammington, John Kennedy of Blairquhan, John 
Weems of Weems, William Ruthven of Ruthven, and Gilbert 
Johnſton of Elphinſton, knights; John Dundas of Dundas, John 
Roſs of Montgrenon, and Edward Crichton of Kirkpatric, Eſqs. 
Thoſe for England were Scroop and others, 

+ The commiſſioners for Scotland were the earls of Anguss 
Huntley, and Argyle ; the lords Anandale, Seton, and Oliphant ; 
the laird of Stobhall, Sir Gilbert Johnſton of Elphinſton, David 


Scot, Robert Chartres of Amisfield, Alexander Hume, Walter 
Carr, George Hume of Ayton, James Rutherford laird Ruther- 


ford, Andrew Ormiſton laird of Ormiſton, William Knölleys, 
David Hepburn of Wauchton, James Cockburn, the lords' Ken. 
nedy, Montgomery, and Lyle, John Maxwel, ſteward of Anan- 
dale, Robert Crichton of Sanquhar, and others, 
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4. b. 1484. Of Suffolk. Richard ſeems to have been the 
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Scotland 
renewed, 


more eager for this match, as the Prince was 
deſcended from Joan Beaufort, wife to james 
the firſt, and eldeſt daughter of John earl of 
Somerſet, the eldeſt branch of the Somerſet 
family, by Margaret Holland his wife; whereas 
the earl of Richmond, Richard's great compe- 


titor for the crown of England, was deſcended 


only from the grand-daughter of the ſaid John. 
This match was very flattering to James, who 


certainly would have fulfilled the terms, had 
it not been for the revolution that ſoon after 


happened in England; for Richard having this 
year loſt his own ſon, declared the earl of Lin- 
coln, the lady Anne's elder brother, preſump- 
tive heir of his crown. The particular condi- 
tions of the marriage were afterwards adjuſted, 


and the lady even took upon herſelf the title of 


ducheſs of Rothſay ; but laid it down npon her 


uncle being killed in the battle of Boſworth, 


which placed the earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry the ſeventh, upon the throne of Eng- 
land. 8 
The duke of Albany, after the battle of Kir- 
konnel, remained hovering on the borders at 
the head of a flying party, with which he made 
ſeveral inroads into Scotland, even during the 


late negociations. Neither party gained, tho- 


both ſuffered, by thoſe outrages; and the duke 
perceiving that no proviſion had been made for 
him in any of the late treaties, reſolved to paſs 

over 
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over to France, which he did by the aſſiſtance 
of his friend John Liddel, the ſon of Sir James 
Liddel of Halkerton, and met with a reception 
at court ſuitable to his birth; for he lived there 
in ſplendor to the time of his death, which 
happened accidentally by the ſplinters of a ſpear, 
as he was tilting with the duke of Orleans. 
His reception in France is a proof of the placa- 
bility of his brother's temper; for I am inclined 
to think, that he took refuge in that kingdom 
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with the tacit conſent of James ; and that if the 


latter had been vindictively diſpoſed, Charles 
the eighth, who ſucceeded his father Lewis the 
eleventh, would not have ventured to protect 
him. Charles, upon his father's death, ſent 
over (as was uſual with the kings of France on 
their acceſſion) ambaſſadors to Scotland, to re- 
new and ſtrengthen the league between the 
two kingdoms. The chief of theſe were Ber- 
nard Stuart, lord d*Aubigni, one of the beſt 
generals in France, and Peter Milart, doctor of 
the laws. Charles employed d"Aubigni on this 
occaſion, not only on account of his great mili- 
tary fame all over Europe, but becauſe (being 
a Scotchman, or of Scotch extraction) he had 
great intereſt with James, whoſe friendihip was 
of the utmoſt conſequence to Charles, That 
prince was then meditating his famous expedi- 
tion into Italy, and depended, in a great mea- 
{ure, for his ſucceſs on the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots. The ancient league was renewed in the 

Vor, IV, Cc month 
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A. b. 1484, month of March; and d' Aubigni returned to 


France, attended by a gallant train of Scotch 
volunteers, who afterwards eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the wars of Italy, 
and many of whoſe poſterity ſtill exiſt there 
in the rank of nobility. James ſent over to 
France Sir Robert Fleming of Cumbernauld, 
and John Ireland, profeſſor of divinity, to re- 
ceive from Charles his oath, and the ratifi- 


cation of the treaty, which, on the ninth of 


July, was ſworn to at Paris, with the ſame ce- 
remonies, and in the ſame form, which had 
been made uſe of in Scotland. The ratification 
on both ſides confirmed all former treaties of 
the ſame kind; and, by way of addition, de- 
clared the treaty © to be perpetual, indiſpen- 
{ible even by the pope, and everlaſtingly bind- 
ing upon both kings, their poſterities and peo- 
ple; and if (which God forbid) any contention 
ſhould ariſe about the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of France, in that caſe, the king of Scotland 
is bound to ſtand neuter between the competi- 
tors, till it be determined by the prelates, 
nobles, and majority of the kingdom of 
France, to which of them the crown does be- 
long, in the hereditary right of their blood; 
and when the hereditary right is determined 
by the ſaid prelates and nobles, acting conform- 
ably to the laws, ſtatutes, and inviolable cuſ- 
tom of the kingdom, to aſſiſt and defend them, 
and the perſon in whoſe favour they have thus 

decided, 
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decided, againſt all mortals in general, and the “. P. 1484. 
king of England in particular.“ Thoſe obliga- 
tions were reciprocal on the part of France, 

In the mean while, James had with great Jane a. | 
aſſiduity applied, by miſſives and otherwiſe, to — | 
Richard, who was ſtill alive, for the reſtitu- \ 
tion of the caſtle of Dunbar, which, as he very 
juſtly ſaid, had been treacherouſly ſurrendered 
by his brother to the Engliſh; and entreating 
him not to put the ſubjects of Scotland to the 
trouble of retaking it by force, which they 
were preparing to do, if his requeſt was de- 
nied. Richard, extremely unwilling to diſoblige 
James, gave him fair promiſes ; but the latter, 
finding them evaſive, called his parliament to- 
gether in February 1485. In his ſpeech at the 148. 
opening of the aſſembly, he candidly laid be- 
fore them the ſtate of the nation, and demanded 
their advice. The members approved of all he 
had done with regard to France; but obſerv- 
ing that many of the great lords had neglected 
to appear, they left their cenſure to the king's 
highneſs, and adviſed him by all means to be- 
lege the caſtle of Dunbar, as it might be done 
without breach of the truce. They ordered, 
under ſevere penalties, all the military tenants 
ſouth of the Forth to repair to that ſiege by the 
firſt of May following ; and all thoſe who lived 
northwards of the ſame river to be there by the 
eighteenth of the ſame month, every man be- 
ing provided with ſubſiſtence for twenty days. 

Cc2 The 
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4.5. 1485, The fame. parliament, which ſeems to have 


Tts pro- 


been compoſed of members well-intentioned 
for the public good, adviſed James to puniſh 
all who ſhould be found, upon inquiſition, to 
have been abettors of the treaſonable practices 
of the late duke of Albany, to deter others 
from thg-* like odious crimes againſt his ma- 
jeſty,“ for ſuch are the words of the act. This 
addreſs was plainly levelled againſt the confe- 
derated lords; and perhaps, in point of policy, 


it was not well judged, becauſe, as appeared 


afterwards, it ſerved only to unite them the 


cloſer, and to render them the more reſolute in 


their own defence, | 

As the late civil broils had revived that feu- 
dal ſpirit to which the bulk of the Scotch na- 
tion was ſtill too inclinable, the ſame parlia- 
ment adviſed James to call before himſelf and 
his council all the great lords who had animo- 
ſities againſt each other, and to ſee them re- 
conciled in his own preſence, They adviſed 
him to order his juſtice-general to act in the like 


manner, by calling before him the inferior 


gentry who were at variance among themſelves, 
and to reconcile them to each other; ſo that, 
ſays the record, © our ſovereign lord's lieges 
may ſtand in peace among themſelves, and be 
obedient to our ſovereign lord's authority.” 
The ſettling the particulars of the duke of 


| Rothſay's marriage having been, as I have re- 
lated, referred to a mecting at York, the par- 


lament 
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liament not only approved of the match, but &. D. 2058. 


: 
voted a ſubſidy for an honourable embaſly, 
conſiſting of ſix perſons, to be ſent thither, It 
) was to confiſt of a biſhop, an earl, a lord of 
] parliament (or what we may call a great ba- 
$ ron) an honourable and a wiſe clerk (by which, 
. ] ſuppoſe, is meant a ſecretary) a knight, and 
S an eſquire, with fifty-two ſervants. The ſub- 
- ſidy for defraying their expences was-voted to 
X be five hundred pounds Scots *; two hun- 
. dred of which were to be e by the 
e clergy, two hundred by the barons, and one 
n hundred by the boroughs. Another embaſſy 
was voted to be ſent to the pope, to obtain a 
— confirmation of the league with France, and 
— the agreement with Denmark, concerning, I 
' ſuppoſe, the Orkney iſlands, and other matters. 
d Schevez, who ſtill continued archbiſhop of St. 
* Andrew's, undertaking to perform this journey 
2 at his own expences, was highly approved of 
d by the aſſembly; but they left it in the king's 
e breaſt to join another with him, if he pleaſed, 
Ji in the commiſſion. The ſame parliament, in 
S, order to prevent James from abuſing his prero- 
t, gative, obliged him, in a manner, to promiſe - 
'S that he would not, for two years to come, grant 
F * It appears, from the accurate Ruddiman's Diſſertation, pre- 
e fixed to Anderſon's Selectus, that there was very little difference, 
of at this time, between the Scotch and ſterling ſilver coin; and 
KY that in the beginning of the reign of Edward the third of Eng- 


land, =y were the ſame, as to the intrinſic value of each. 
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any pardons to notorious offenders, and to call 


in all Cochran's black money, which was ac- 


cordingly done; and the people received, in 
lieu of it, good money by the hands of Thomas 
Todd and Alexander Levingfton. 

The proceedings of this parliament, were 
there any farther proofs wanting, confirm what 
I have often repeated, that the members looked 
upon themſelves as the roots of ſovereignty. We 
here find them exerciſing the jura majeſtatis, ra- 
tifying treaties, appointing ambaſſadors, and ap- 
proving of the marriage of the apparent heir 
of the crown; not to mention ſeveral excellent 


acts they made for bringing out- laws, robbers, 


embezzlers of the king's revenue, and oppreſ- 


ſors of all ſorts, to public juſtice. The exe- 


cutive power, at the ſame time, is veſted in 


the king, and, the greateſt deference paid to 


his perſon and "authority ; ; but proper precau- 
tions are taken to prevent the abuſe of the pre- 


rogative in which the law indulged. him. 

This parliament ſeems to have been fitting 
at the time the great revolution happened in 
England, by the acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh 
to that crown; an event which was by no 
means unfavourable to Scotland. Henry's title 
was too precarious to allow him to quarrel with 
his neighbours ; and the Scots, according to 
the vote of their parliament, beſieged the caſtle 
of Dunbar, which was ſurrendered upon arti- 
cles. This was ſo far from breaking the good 

| cor- 
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correſpondence - between the two kingdoms, 


that Henry propoſed either to prolong the 
truce, or to conclude a perpetual peace with 


Scotland. It appears that, notwithſtanding the 


propoſed marriage of the duke of Rothſay, 
which was now at an end, and the profeſſed 
friendſhip between James and the late Richard, 
the Scots did not oppoſe Henry's invaſion of 


England. This may be eaſily accounted for, be · 
cauſe it was forwarded by the French court; 


and we are told that d' Aubigni, at the head of 
2 Scotch battalion, was highly inſtrumental in 
gaining the battle of Boſworth. To complete 
the good underſtanding between the two na- 
tions, Henry, in 1486, appointed the biſhops 
of Worceſter and Lincoln, the prior of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, Sir John Denham, John Lovel, 
and Dr. Ainſworth, to treat with the Scotch 


commiſſioners, who were, William Elphinſton, 
biſhop of Aberdeen, John Ramſay of Balmain 


(who had been made a lord of parliament by 


the title of lord Bothwel) John lord Kennedy, 
and John Roſs of Montgrenan. On the third 


of July, thoſe commiſſioners agreed to a ceſſa- 
tion of arms for three years; and the allies 
comprehended in the ſame for the Scots were, 
the kings of France, Denmark, and Spain, 


Maximilian king of the Romans, with the dukes 


of Auſtria and Brittany. 
No king, ſeemingly, could be in a more de- 
lireable ſituation than James was at this time. 
He 
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A. B. 1486. He was upon excellent terms with his parli#- 


ment, and beloved by his clergy. He endeared 
himſelf to his people by the regularity of his 
devotions, and by his riding in public, every 
day, from the abbey of Holyrood-houſe to ſome 


of the churches of Edinburgh. To prove that 


this behaviour was more than an outward 


fhew, he applied himſelf ſtrictly to the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice; he ſpent ſeveral hours 
every day with his council; and he puniſhed 


all offenders who were within the reach of pub- 


lic juſtice. Thoſe who were not, were nume- 
rous and powerful; and it ſoon appeared, that 


though the perſon of the earl of Douglas was 


immured in a monaſtery, his ſpirit was operat- 
ing more ſtrongly than ever. The earl of An- 


gus was one of the wardens of the Scotch 


marches; and he linked himſelf with the Humes 


and Hepburns upon the borders, who were 
particularly diſaffected to James, for a reaſon 


which I ſhall ſoon explain. When any of the 
faction came to court, they were attended with 


a military force, ſo that it would have been 


dangerous to have brought them to juſtice; 
and on all occaſions they inſulted the civil ma- 


giſtrate. Perhaps James wanted reſolution to 


take proper meaſures for ſuppreſling thoſe 1n- 
falts; and perhaps the counſellors, by whom 
he was chiefly directed, either were ſecretly 
inclined to the malecontents, or adviſed him 


to moderate meaſures, All the excellent regu- 
| lations 
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found ineffectual, and the public diſtractions 


every day encreaſing, through the licentiouſ- 
neſs of factions, James called a new parliament, 
which met on the firſt of October 1487. 

In this parliament, Which, to uſe the words of 
the record, “ was called in favour of the king's 
poor lieges, James promiſed to give no pardon 
or remiſſion, during the ſpace of full ſeven 
years, to any who ſhould be found guilty of 


treaſon, murder, burning, raviſhing of wo- 


Diſorders in 
Scotland. 


men, robbing, thieving, or coining of falſe 


money. Notwithſtanding the melancholy fate 
of this prince, it is certain he paſſed more acts 
for the benefit and tranquillity of his people, 


than ever had been enacted under any of his 


predeceſſors. The truth is, whatever his for- 


mer demerits might have been as a king, he 


ſeems now to have been thoroughly reformed. 
In opening the parliament, he expreſſed his 
reſolution of being governed by its advice; 


and never did any ſett of men labour more faith- 


fully, than its members did, for the good of their 
fellow - ſubjects. Criminal cauſes were now ſo 
multiplied, and the offenders were ſo daring, 
that one juſtice-· general was not found ſufficient 
to keep the peace of the public; and therefore 
two were appointed for the ſouth, and as many 
for the north of the Forth. They were to be 
wiſe and equitable perſonages, and to be en- 
abled by the civil power, and what aſſiſtance 
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the king could give them, to reſcue his autho- 
rity from contempt, and to hold courts thro? 
every part of the realm with expedition. To 
repreſs the daring inſults which had been lately 
offered to the civil magiſtrates, by offenders 
who appeared in the courts of juſtice, and who 
reſcued the criminals if the judge had the cou- 
rage to condemn them, the three eſtates came 


to the following reſolution : * Becauſe (ſays 


the record) our ſovereign lord has ſo graciouſly 


applied himſelf to the council of his three 


eftates in all things concerning them, and ſo 


bountifully granted to them all the defires and 


requeſts which they have made to his majeſty, 
they, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, barons, 
freeholders, and others, have frankly promiſed 
and ſworn, that in time to come they ſhall not 


maintain, fortify, ſupply, defend, nor be ad- 


Black AQs, 
fol. 78 
C. 118. 


vocates for, nor ſtand at the bar with traitors, 
thieves, &c. but ſhall, with all their power and 
knowledge, give council, help, ſupply, favour, 
and aſſiſtance, towards bringing offenders of 
all ſorts to ſuffer according to their demerits.” 
Lords of regalities, and all others, whether ſpi: 
ritual or temporal, poſſeſſed of juriſdiction of 
.courts, were neither to commute for fines, 
nor to paſs over for favour, thoſe enormities, 
on pain of being puniſhed according to former 


ſtatutes.“ 


Idid, c. 120. 


An addition was alſo made to the former acts 
with regard to murderers who fled; the ſheriff 
Kia or 
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or his deputy being ordered to ſearch for them A. p. 1487. 


firſt at their reputed dwelling-houſes; where, 
if they were not caught, their goods being ar- 
reſted, they were by open proclamation, at the 


county- town of the ſhire, to charge them within 


ſix days to appear before them, and to find bail 


for their ſtanding their trial, on pain of being 


denounced rebels, 

It had frequently happened, that though the 
officers of the law (crownars as they are called 
in the, records) had apprehended capital of- 
fenders, yet they, not being able to find bail, 
had eſcaped for want of caſtles where to con- 
fine them till the juſtice ſate: the ſtates ordained, 
That henceforth they ſhould carry their pri- 
ſoners to the ſheriff, who was commanded to 


receive, guard, and bring them to the bar, the 


king (if the delinquents had .not wherewithal 
to maintain themſelves) allowing the ſheriff 
three-pence per day for each priſoner. 


Notwithſtanding the acts formerly made, re- 


gulating the number of attendants, and the 
arms of thoſe who came to courts of juſtice, yet 
in the latter times of anarchy both had been 
ſcandalouſly neglected: they therefore were 
re- confirmed, with this additional clauſe, That 
as ſoon as the ſheriff had intelligence of any aſ- 
ſembling of armed people, he ſhould forthwith 
charge them to diſperſe their followers, and 
come to court in a pacific manner. This if 


Black Age, 
Cc. 121. 


they refuſed, the court being ſuſpended for the 


D d a | day, 


2 04 
A. D. 1487. 


Black Acts, 
* fol. 6, 


e. 123. 


TiWE HIS DORT 
day, and the ſheriff complaining to the 
king the delinquents, upon conviction, were 
to be impriſoned for one year, and obliged to 
pay the damages ſuſtained by the delay of 


_ Juſtice. 


O 


Ibid, c. 1 24» 


By former ſtatutes it had been ordained, 
That all cauſes ſhould firſt be proſecuted before 
the ordinary judges, and not brought at the firſt 
inſtance before the king in council; but from 
this, actions properly appertaining to his ma- 
jeſty, and thoſe of the churchmen, widows, or- 
phans, minors, and foreigners, were now ex- 
empted, the ſame privilege was granted to 
plaintiffs, where the ordinary was the defendant, 
or where he had either partially or through 
ignorance paſſed ſentence. 

L have been the more particular in laying be- 
fore the reader the ſubſtance: of thoſe acts of 
parliament, not only that he may form a juſt 
idea of the licentiouſneſs of the times, but of 


the grounds on which the king proceeded, and 


by which he was juſtifed. Thoſe meaſures 
being taken for the internal regulation of Scot- 
land, her commercial intereſts came next under 
deliberation; and among other ſtatutes, one 
paſſed, That none be permitted to ſail for Flan- 
ders, Holland, and Zealand, but men of cha- 
rater and burgeſſes; and all tradeſmen who 
commenced merchants were required to forego 
their former crafts. The ſalmon and herring 


Efhing were next put under proper regulations; 


and 
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D and the boroughs deſired that an embaſſy ſhould 4. D. 1487. 
2 be ſent to the king of the Romans, not to re- 
5 new the letters of marque which he had for- 
f merly granted againſt the Scots, but had ſuf- 
pended them for a time, which was almoſt 
, expired. They recommended Stephen Lock- 
e hart, Robert Mercer, or James Ballock, bur- 
ſt geſſes, to be the ambaſſadors, and Mr. Richard 
n Lawſon to be their clerk or ſecretary. In the 
1 ſiame parliament, the burghs were permitted to 
r- ſend yearly repreſentatives to Innerkeithing, 
k- there to treat upon whatever might benefit 
0 commerce, conduce to their good government 
t, and intereſt, and remove the injuries they 
h might ſuſtain. Thoſe burghs which did not 
ſend thither their commiſſioners the day after 
e- the feſtival of St. James, were to be fined. Thus 
of we ſee that the inſtitution of the convention of 
Vis the Scotch burghs, which continues to this day, 
of took its riſe in this reign. From thoſe acts, 
id and a variety of other evidences, it appears, that 
es the commerce of Scotland, at this time, was in 
t- a very reſpectable condition all over Europe. 
er When the proceedings of this parliament are 
ne conſidered, they fully refute the aſperſions thrown 
n- by Boece and Buchanan, and even by later wri- 
la- ters, upon the memory of this unfortunate prince. 
ho Before the aſſembly was diſſolved, they made 
g0 him a compliment which afterwards proved a 
ng main inſtrument of his ruin. I have already 
8; mentioned that james was a great patron of 


nd | archi- 
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architecture. Pleaſed with the ſituation of 
Stirling-caſtle, he reſolved to give it all the 
embelliſhments which that art could beſtow; 
and about this time he made it the chief place 


of his reſidence. He raiſed within it a hall, 


which at- that. time was deemed to be a noble 
ſtructure, and a college, which he called the 


Chapel-Royal. This college was endowed with 


an archdean, who was a biſhop, a ſub-dean, a 
treaſurer, a chanter- and ſub-chanter, with a 
double ſett of other officers, uſually belonging 
to ſuch inſtitutions &. The expences neceſſary 
for maintaining this were conſiderable; and 
the king had reſolved to aſſign the revenues of 
the rich priory of Coldingham for that purpoſe. 
This priory had been generally held by one of 
the name of Hume; and that family, through 

length of time, conſidered it as belonging to 
them, and therefore ſtrongly oppoſed the king's 
intention, The diſpute ſeems to have laſted 
ſome years; for the former parliament had 
paſſed a vote, annexing the priory to the king's 
chapel-royal ; and the preſent parhament had 
paſſed a ſtatute, ſtrictly prohibiting all perſons, 


* « Alſo he made, into the chapel-royal, all kind of office-men, 
to wit, the biſhop of Galloway, dean, and the archdean, and the 
treaſurer and ſub-dean, chanter and ſub-chanter, with all kind 
of other offices pertaining to a college; and alſo doubled them, 
to that effect, that they ſhould ever be ready, the one half to 
paſs with him wherever he pleaſed, that they might ſing and 


0 play to him, and hold him merry; and the other half ſhould re- 


main at home in the ſaid chapel, for to fing and pray for him 


and his ſucceſſors. Lindſay. 


ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual and temporal, to attempt any thing, 4. b. 187. 


directly or indirecty, contrary or prejudicial to 
the ſaid union and annexation. From this ſta- 


tute we may conclude, that the king had met 


with ſome oppoſition on the part of the pope, 
eſpecially as we perceive that one of the in- 
ſtructions of the archbiſhop, of St. Andrew's, in 
his embaſſy to Rome, was to obtain a confirma- 
tion of the king's grant from his holineſs. The 
Humes reſented their being ſtripped of ſo gain- 
ful a revenue, the loſs of which affected moſt 
of the gentlemen of that name; and they united 
themſelves with the Hepburns, another power- 
ful clan in that neighbourhood, under the lord 
Hales. An aſſociation was ſoon drawn up, by 
which both families engaged to ſtand by each 
other, and not ſuffer any prior to be received 
for Coldingham, if he was not of one of their 


ſurnames. That this aſſociation was treaſon- 


able, appears upon its face; but their oppoſition 
would not have availed, had not other noble- 


men, the earl of Angus particularly, been dif- 
contented with the king. 


It is no bold conjecture to ſay, that their 


conduct was influenced by the example of the 


Engliſh, and the revolutions of government 
which had happened, even in their own times, 
in that kingdom. The lords Gray and Drum- 


mond ſoon joined the aſſociation, as did many 


other noblemen and gentlemen, who had their 


particular cauſes of diſcontent, Their agents 
gave 
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AD. 87. gave out, that the king was graſping at arbi- 


trary power ; that he had acquired his popu- 
larity by deep hypocriſy ; and that he was re- 


ſolved to be ſignally revenged upon all who 


had any hand in the executions at Lawder. 
The earl of Angus, who was the ſoul of the 
confederacy, adviſed the conſpirators to apply 
to the old earl of Douglas to head them; but 
that nobleman was now dead to all ambition, 
and, inſtead of encouraging the conſpirators, 
he pathetically exhorted them to break off all 
their rebellious connections, and return to their 
duty, expreſſing the moſt ſincere contrition 
for his own. paſt conduct. Finding he could 
not prevail with them, he wrote to all the nu- 


merous friends and deſcendants of his family, 


and particularly to Douglas of Cavers, ſheriff 
of Teviotdale, diſſuading them from entering 
into the conſpiracy ;' and ſome of his original 
letters to that effect are ſaid to be ſtill extant. 
That great man ſurvived this application but a 
ſhort time, for he died without iſſue at Lin- 
dores, on the fifteenth of April 1488 and in 
him ended the firſt branch of that noble and il- 
luſtrious houſe, He was remarkable for being 
the moſt learned of all the Scotch nobility, and 
for the comelineſs of his perſon, 

James appears to have been no ſtranger to 
the proceedings of the conſpirators ; but, tho 
he dreaded them, he depended upon the pro- 
tection of the law, as they did upon his puſil- 

lanimity; 


tl 
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lanimity; which was the more remarkable, as A.D. 14876 
he deſcended from a race of heroes, being the 
firſt of his family who had been branded with 
that weakneſs; and I think his conduct, at this 
time, proves the charge. Inſtead of vigoroully 
ſupporting the execution of the laws in his own 
perſon, he ſhut himſelf up in his beloved caſtle 
of Stirling, and raiſed a body-guard, the com- 
mand .of which he gave to the lord Bothwel, 
the maſter of his houſhold, the ſame whom he 
had ſaved at Lawder-bridge. He likewiſe iſſued 
h a proclamation, forbidding any perſon in arms 
| to approach the court; and Bothwel had a 
| warrant to ſee the ſame put into execution *, 
| Though the king's proceedings in all this were 


"NR. 


« * A late reverend author, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, re- 

| preſents this. body-guard, which he calls a ſtanding-guard, as 2 

, thing unknown under the feudal governments. The feudal 
government was the greateſt grievance that Scotland at this time 

| ſuffered ; and the legiſlature, during this and the two late reigns, -- » 

had done all they could to remove it; and ſeveral of this king's . 

predeceſſors, James the - firſt in particular, bad entertained 


1 ſtanding-guards to aid the civil government in the execution of 
2 juſtice. © And (continues the ſame revetend author) as if this 
precaution had- not been ſufficient, a proclamation was iſſued, 
1 forbidding any perſon to appear in arms within the precincts of 
by the courts ; which, at a time when no man of rank left-his own 


houſe without a numerous retiuue of armed followers, was, in 
J effect, debarring the nobles from all acceſs to the king.” Had 
d this writer conſulted the acts of parliament againſt the military 
appearances of the ſubjects in time of peace, eſpecially in ap- 
proaching the court, he certainly would have altered his opinion. 


0 But that the proclamation complained of meant only that no 
: ſubjects ſhould approach the court in a military, menacing, man- 
) ner, though they might do it with their ordinary attendance aud 
4 arms, appears from the numerous reſort of James's faithful fub- 


jets to his perſon, when they perceived him to oy | in danger. 


* \. 
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4 b. 187 perfectly agreeable to law, yet they were given 


out by his enemies as ſo many indications of 
his averſion to the nobility, and ſerved only 
to induce them to parade, armed, about the coun- 


try in more numerous bodies. As to the charge 


Robertſon. 


brought by a reverend author, that James was 
at this time funk in indolence or ſuperſtition, 
or attentive only to amuſements ; very poſſibly 
part of it may be true, becauſe, as we have 
ſeen, he had his favourite ſtudies, as well as a 
favourite miniſter in the perſon of Bothwel; 
but, if I miſtake not, there is not a ſingle fact 
alledged againft him, at this time, to prove 
that he was guilty of injuſtice, violence, cruelty, 
or a breach of the laws. In ſhort, the conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him was the moſt unpro- 
voked that the hiſtory of any country, can pro: 


duce. 


James had other dependencies than the laws 
of Scotland for protection. He was the maſter 


of his own ſeas, and the mouths of his rivers, 


by his navy, which was commanded by An- 
drew Wood. He had been ſo frugal in his 
revenues (though he is accuſed of profuſion to 


his favourites) that he had amaſſed a large trea- 


fure. His forts were ſtrong, well ſupplied and 


well garriſoned, He was upon a good footing 


with the princes of the continent; and, above all, 
he found-his neighbour, king Henry of England, 
diſpoſed to enter with him into the moſt inti- 
Wate connections, As a proof of this, when 


Henry 
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Henry came this year in a progrefs to Newcaſ- aan 


tle upon Tyne, he propoſed putting the laſt 
hand to the many ſecret negociations that had 
been entered into between him and James. He 
accordingly ſent a herald, called Carliſle, to 


Edinburgh as his commiſſary, who met with 


Sawdoun, herald, who acted as commiſſioner 
for James, whoſe excellent wife, Margaret of 
Denmark, was now dead. The indenture 
which was ſigned between thoſe commiſſioners 
fully proves the ignorance of old hiſtorians | 


with regard to the reign of James, and that he 


knew how to plan a negociation of the utmoſt 
importance with diſpatch and ſecrecy, The in- 
denture narrated, & That Richard biſhop of 
Exeter, and Sir Richard Eggecomb, comp- 


troller of the houſhold to the king of England, 


being lately directed to the king of Scotland, 
had agreed with William biſhop of Aberdeen, 


and John lord Bothwel, his commiſſioners, that 


for. confirmation of the truce, and in order to 
a laſting peace, there ſhould be a treaty of mar- 
riage ſet on foot between the high and mighty 
prince James marquis of Ormond, earl of Roſs, 
and lord of Brechin, king James's ſecond ſon, 
and a right noble lady, Catharine, the third 
daughter of Edward the fourth, late king of 


| England, and ſiſter to princeſs Elizabeth, now 


queen of England. As alfo, that for the future 
encreaſe of love and amity between the two 


nations, another treaty of marriage ſhould be 
KEE 2 ſet 
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&D-1487. ſet on foot between the ſaid James king of 
Scots and queen Elizabeth, late wife to the ſaid 
king Edward the fourth. As alſo, that there 
ſhould be a treaty ſet on foot towards a third 
marriage between James prince of Scotland, 
duke of Rothſay, earl of Carric, &c. and an- 
other of the daughters of the ſaid king Edward 
the fourth. That in order to theſe treaties, 
and for ending all controverſies concerning the 
town of Berwic, which the king of Scots ſo 
much deſired to be re- poſſeſſed of, there ſhould 
be a congreſs held at Edinburgh on the twenty- 
fourth of January next, another in May, and, 
laſtly, an interview between the two kings ſome 
time in July.“ | 

Hoa, The match of James with Elizabeth queen- 

. dowager of England, very probably was planned 
| by Henry, who was by no means fond of her 
company; but the other connections entered 
into by James with Henry alarmed the con- 
ſpirators, who reſolved to ſtrike the great 
blow before James could avail himſelf of an al- 

Hance that ſeemed to place him above all oppo- 

ſition, either abroad or at home. The acquiſi- 

tion of Berwic to the crown of Scotland, which 
was looked upon to be as good as concluded; 
the marriage of the duke of Rothſay with the 
daughter of the dowager, and ſiſter to the con- 
ſort, queen of England; and, above all, the 
ſtrict harmony which reigned between James 
and the ftates of his kingdom, rendered the 


copſpi- 
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conſpirators in. a manner deſperate, Beſides 4. b. % 


the earl of Angus, the earls of Argyle and Le- 


nox favoured the conſpirators; for when the 
whole of James's convention with England is 
conſidered, 'and compared with after- events, 


nothing can be more plain, than that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the conſpirators was owing to his Eng- 
liſh connections; and that they made uſe of 


them to affirm that Scotland was ſoon to be- 


come a province of England, and that James 
intended to govern his ſubjects by an Engliſh 
force, Thoſe ſpecious allegations did the con- 
ſpirators great ſervice, and inclined many, even 


of the moderate party, to their cauſe, They 
ſoon took the field, appointed their rendez- 


vouſes, and all the ſouth of Scotland was in 
arms, James continued to rely upon the au- 
thority of his parliament, and ſummoned, in 
the terms of law, the inſurgents to anſwer at 
the proper tribunals for their repeated breaches 
of the peace. The conſpirators, far from pay- 
ing any regard to his citations, tore them in 
picces, buffeted, and otherwiſe mal-treated, the 
meſſengers, and, in fact, ſet the laws of their 
country at open defiance, Even north of the 
Forth, the heads of the houſes of Gray and 
Drummond ' ſpread the ſpirit of diſaffection 
through the populous counties of Fife and An- 
gus; but the counties north of the Grampians 
continued firm in their duty. James took all 
the precautions that could be deviſed for cruſh- 
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ing the conſpirators. He fortified his caſtles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, the two ſtrongeſt 
places in his kingdom, and ftored them with 
every thing proper for making a long and 2 vi- 
gorous defence. 

The duke of Rothſay was chen Aa ootiifing 
youth about fifteen years of age; and the ſub- 
jecting the kingdom of Scotland to that of 
England being the chief, if not the only, cauſe 


urged by the rebels for their appearing in arms, 


they naturally threw their eyes upon that prince, 
as his appearance at their .head would. give 
ſtrength and ſanction to their cauſe; and in this 
they wefe not deceived. James, in the mean 
time, finding the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
provinces were either engaged in the rebellion, 


or at beſt obſerved a cold neutrality, embarked 


on board one of Wood's ſhips, which was then 


lying in the Frith of Forth, and paſſed to the 
north of that river, not finding it ſafe to go by 


land to Stirling. Arriving at the caſtle, he 


gave orders that the duke of Rothſay (as fore- 
ſeeing what afterwards happened) ſhould be 
put into the care of one Schaw of Sauchie, 
whom he had made its governor, charging him 
not to ſuffer the prince, upon any account, to 
depart out of the fort. The rebels giving out, 
that James had fled to Flanders, plundered his 
equipages and baggages before they paſſed the 
Forth; and they there found a large ſum of 


money, which proved to be of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence 
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ſequence to their affairs. They then ſurpriſed 4. p. 287. 


the caſtle of Dunbar, and plundered the houſes 
of every man to the ſouth of the Forth * 
they ſuſpected to be a royaliſt. 

James was all this time making a tat 
and holding courts of juſtice, in the North, 
where the great families were entirely de- 
voted to his ſervice, particularly the earls of 
Huntley, Errol, and Marſhal, Every day 
brought him freſh alarms from the South, which 
left him no farther room either for delay or 


deliberation. - The conſpirators, notwithſtand- 


ing the promiſing appearance of their affairs, 
found that, in a ſhort time, their cauſe muſt 
languiſh, and their numbers dwindle, unleſs 
they were furniſhed with freſh pretexts, and 
headed by a perſon of the greateſt authority. 
While they were deliberating who that perſon 
ſhould be, the earl of Angus boldly propoſed 
the duke of Rothſay; and an immediate ap- 
plication was made to Schaw, who ſecretly fa- 
voured their cauſe, and was prevailed upon, 


by a conſiderable ſum of money, to put the 


prince into their hands, and to declare for the 
rebels. This tranſaction was ſo ſecret, that ſe- 
veral days paſt before the king heard that the 
rebellion was headed by his eldeſt ſon. To give 
this infamous proceeding the better colour, 
the moſt exceptionable paſſages of James's paſt 
life were ripped open; and it was inſinuated, 
_ the tyrant who had murdered one of his 

brothers, 
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A. p. 1487. ing the conſpirators. He fortified his caſtles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, the two ſtrongeſt 
places in his kingdom, and ftored them with 
every thing proper for making a _ and A vi- 
gorous defence. 

. duke of Rothſay was then a promiſing 

of Rothſay youth about fifteen years of age; and the ſub. 

robels. Jecting the kingdom of Scotland to that of 
England being the chief, if not the only, cauſe 
urged by the rebels for their appearing in arms, 
they naturally threw their eyes upon that prince, 
as his appearance at their head would give 


ſtrength and ſanction to their cauſe; and in this 1 
they wefe not deceived. James, in the mean fe 
time, finding the inhabitants of the ſouthern la 
provinces were either engaged in the rebellion, Ul 

or at beſt obſerved a cold neutrality, embarked « 


on board one of Wood's ſhips, which was then 

| lying in the Frith of Forth, and paſſed to the ſh 
north of that river, not finding it ſafe to go by 
land to Stirling. Arriving at the caſtle, he pl 
gave orders that the duke of Rothſay (as fore- vo 
ſeeing what afterwards happened) ſhould be by 
put into the care of one Schaw of Sauchie, Pri 


whom he had made its governor, charging him ret 
not to ſuffer the prince, upon any account, to Vet 
"depart out of the fort. The rebels giving out, rel: 
that James had fled to Flanders, plundered his thi 
equipages and baggages before they paſſed the the 
Forth; and they there found a large ſum of life 


money, which proved to be of the utmoſt con- 
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the caſtle of Dunbar, and plundered the houſes 
of every man to the ſouth of the Forth * 
they ſuſpected to be a royaliſt. 

James was all this time making a a 
and holding courts of juſtice, in the. North, 
where the great families were entirely de- 
voted to his ſervice, particularly the earls of 
Huntley, Errol, and Marſhal. Every day 
brought him freſh alarms from the South, which 


left him no farther room either for delay or 
deliberation. - The conſpirators, notwithſtand - 


ing the promiſing appearance of their affairs, 
found that, in a ſhort time, their cauſe muſt 
languiſh, and their numbers dwindle, unleſs 
they were furniſhed with freſh pretexts, and 


headed by a perſon of the greateſt authority. 


While they were deliberating who that perſon 
ſhould be, the earl of Angus boldly propoſed 


the duke of Rothſay; and an immediate ap- 


plication was made. to Schaw, who ſecretly fa- 
voured their cauſe, and was prevailed upon, 


by a conſiderable ſum of money, to put the 


prince into their hands, and to declare for the 
rebels. This tranſaction was ſo ſecret, that ſe- 
veral days paſt before the king heard that the 
rebellion was headed by his eldeſt ſon. To give 
this infamous proceeding the better colour, 
the moſt exceptionable paſſages of James's paſt 
life were ripped open; and it was inſinuated, 
* the tyrant who had murdered one of his 

brothers, 
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A. D. 2487. brothers, and doomed the other to death, would 


| 
not ſpare his eldeit ſon, if he ſhould conceive a ] 
_ prejudice againſt him; and that the conſpirators \ 
were only guarding him from meeting with a 
deſtruction at the hands of his father. t 
ameraſ. James having ordered all the force in the 2 
m. North to aſſemble, hurried to Perth (then called 0 
St. John's Town) where he appointed the ren- ] 
dezvous of his army, which amounted to thirty f 
thouſand men. Among the other noblemen v 
who attended him, was the famous lord David I; 
Lindſay of the Byres (an officer of great cou- k 
rage and experience, having long ſerved in fo- 0 
' reign countries) who headed three thouſand h 
foot, and a thouſand horſe, moſtly raiſed in ſu 
Fifeſhire. Upon his approaching the king's 2 
perſon, he preſented him with a horſe of re- th 
markable ſpirit and beauty, and informed his di 
majeſty, that he might truſt his life to his agility ks 
and ſure-footedneſs. The lord Ruthven, who be 
was ſheriff of Strathern, and anceſtor (if I miſ- * 
take not) to the unfortunate earls of Gowry, T} 
joined James at the head of three thouſand St 
well- armed men. The whole army being aſ- Gs 
He is be- ſembled, James proceeded to Stirling; but he ce: 
_—_ was aſtoniſhed when he was not only denied the 
Senlive- entrance into the'caſtle, but ſaw the guns point- ab] 
cate, . ed againſt his perſon, and underſtood, for the tha 
| firſt time, that his ſon was at the head of the tha 

rebels. Schaw pretended that the duke of 


Rothſay had been carried off againſt his will; 
but 
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but the king's anſwer was, * Fye, traitor, thou & P. 3457+ | 


haſt deceived me; and, if I live, I ſhafl be re- 
venged on thee, and thou ſhalt be rewarded 


as thou haſt ſerved.” James lay that night in 
the town of Stirling, where he was joined by 


all his army ; and underſtanding that the rebels 


were advancing, he formed his line of battle. 
The earl of Athol his uncle, who vas truſted 


by both parties, propoſed an accommodation, 


which was accordingly effected, if we are to be-- 


lieve Abercromby and other hiſtorians ; but we 
know not the terms, for none are mentioned 
on either fide, James 1s ſaid to have failed on 
his part ; but had there been any grounds for 
ſuch a charge againſt him, there can be ſcarcely 
a doubt that the rebels would have publiſhed 
them. That a treaty was entered into is paſt 
diſpute ; and that the earl of Athol ſurrendered 
himſelf as an hoſtage into the hands of the re- 
bels. It is true, that the infamous act of par- 
liament which was afterwards paſſed, entitled, 
The Propoſition of the Debate of the Field of 
Striveling, does mention © certane articlis ſub- 
{cribit with the ſaid unquhilek (that is de- 


ceaſed) James's hand,” that were exhibited by 


the lord Glamis ; but it is extremely remark- 
able, that thoſe articles are not ſpecified, and 
that there is no other allegation againſt James, 
than that he brought Engliſhmen into Scotland, 
which does not appear to be fact. 

Vol. IV. Ff That 
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wea * left the ſtrong caſtle of Edin- 
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That the moſt loyal of the Scotch nobility, 
particularly the earls of Huntley, Errol, and 
Marſhal, and the lord Glamis, diſliked the 
connections of James with England, I can 
readily admit; and that they joined with the 


rebels in endeavouring to break them off, is 


more than probable. I have likewiſe reaſon 
to believe, that the above-mentioned noblemen 
returned homewards after the concluſion of 


this accommodation; but that they did not 


think James was guilty of any breach of faith in 
not performing it, 1s plain by their, afterwards 
Joining his cauſe. The memory of James is 
unfortunate. The hiſtorians of the times could 
not juſtify his conduct, without condemning 
that of his ſon; but I have no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing, that with all the advantages the 
rebels had on their ſide, they could not bring 
one ſpecific charge againſt him, but had recourſe 
to vague, general, allegations, which may be 
urged equally againſt the beſt, as the worſt, 


prince. James was ſenſible of the advantage 
which public clamour gave to his enemies; 


and he applied to the kings of France and Eng- 


land, and the pope, for their interpoſition. 


His holineſs named Adrian de Caſtello for his 
nuncio on that occaſion; and the two kings 


| threatened to raiſe troops for the ſervice of 


James. He, by a fatality not uncommon to 


burgh, 
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burgh, where he might have been in ſafety 4. p. 1487, 


till his friends, who had diſperſed themſelves 
upon the faith of the late negociation, could 
be re-aflembled ; and crofling the Forth, he 


made another attempt to be admitted into the 


caſtle of Stirling, but was diſappointed, and 
informed that the rebels were at Torwood in 


the neighbourhood, and ready to give him bat-. 


tle, He was in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Black- 
neſs; his admiral, Wood, commanded the Forth, 
and his loyal ſubjects in the North were upon their 
march to join him. Hawthornden fays, that the 
rebels had made a ſhe of diſmiſſing their troops, 
that they might draw James into the field; and 
that while he remained at Blackneſs, he was 
attended by the earls of Montroſe, Glencairn, 
and the lords Maxwel and Ruthven. To give 
his northern troops time to join him, he pro- 
poſed a negociation; but that was ſoon at an 
end, upon the rebels peremptorily requiring 
him to reſign his crown to his its that is, to 
themſelves, 

The rebels had been inured to war. They 
conſiſted chiefly of borderers, well armed and 
diſciplined, in which they had the advantage 
of the king's Lowland ſubjects, who had not 
been accuſtomed to arms. What the numbers 
on both ſides were, does not clearly appear; 
but J am inclined to believe, that James was 
ſuperior in ſtrength to the rebels. They were 
then at Falkirk; but they ſoon paſſed the Car- 

| Ff2 ron, 


defeated in 
battle, 
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K. p. 1487. ron, and encamped above the bridge near Tor- 


wood, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as rendered 
a battle unavoidable, unleſs James would have 
abandoned his army, and gone on board Wood's 


hips ; but he did not know himſelf, and re- 


folved on a battle. He was encamped at a ſmall 
brook, named Sauchie-Burn, near the ſame 
ſpot of ground where the great Bruce had de- 
feated the Engliſh under Edward the ſecond, 
The earl of Menteith, the lords Areſkine, Gra- 
ham, Ruthven, and Maxwel, commanded the 


firſt line of the king's army. The ſecond was 
commanded by the earl of Glencairn, who was 


at the head of the Weſtland and Highland men. 
The earl of Crawford, with the lord Boyd and 
Lindſay of Byres, evinitiantled the rear, where- 


in the king's main ſtrength conſiſted, and 
where he himſelf appeared in perſon, completely 


armed, and mounted upon the fine horſe which 
had been preſented to him by Lindfay, 
The firſt line of the royaliſts obliged that of 


the rebels to give way; but the latter being 


ſupported by the Anandale men and borderers, 
the firſt and ſecond lines of the king's army 


were beat back to the third. The little courage 
James poſſeſſed had forfaken him at the firſt 


onſet ; and he had put ſpurs to his horſe, in- 
tending to gain the banks of the Forth, and 
to go on board one of Wood's ſhips. In paſ- 
ſing through the village of Bannockburn, a 
woman who was filling her pitcher at the brook, 

frightened 
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fightened at che ſight of a man in armour & b. 1487, 

galloping full ſpeed, left it behind her; and the 

horſe taking fright, the king was rc wn to) 

| the ground, and carried, bruiſed and maimed, - 

by 2 millar and his wife into their hovel. He 5 

| immediately called for a prieſt to make his con- 44 

| feſſion; and the ruſtics demanding his name 11 
and rank, *I was (ſaid he incautiouſſy) your 

5 king this morning.“ The woman, overcome 


with aſtoniſhment, clapped her hands, and run- * 
; ning to the door, called for a prieſt to confeſs i 
) the king. © I am a prieſt: (faid one paſling by) | 
lead me to his majeſty.” Being introduced 


into the hovel, he ſaw the king covered with 
| a coarſe cloth; and kneeling by him, he aſked 
. James whether he thought he could recover, if 
a properly attended by phyſicians? James an- 
y ſwering in the affirmative, the villain pulled 
p out a dagger and ſtabbed him to the heart. 
Such is the dark account I am able to give of 


f this prince's unhappy end. The name of the 

4 perſon who murdered. him is ſaid to have been 

85 Sir Andrew Borthwic, a prieſt, one of the pope's 

Y knights. Some pretend that the lord Gray, 
e and others that Robert Stirling of Keir, was | 
ſt the regicide ; and even Buchanan (the tenor of | 
* whoſe hiſtory is a juſtification of his murder), + 
d is uncertain as to the name of the perſon Who Ea | 
[- gave him the fatal blow. But we are now to 
a return to the battle, which was fought on the 

5 eleventh of June, | | 
0 Iam | 


7} 
| 4. 5. 1487. 


His cha- 
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I am-inclined to think that the royaliſts loſt 


it through the cowardice of James. Even after 


his flight his troops fought bravely ; but they 
were damped on receiving the certainty of his 
death. The prince, young as he was, had an 
idea of the unnatural part he was acting; and 


before the battle he had given a ſtrict charge 


for the ſafety of his father's perſon. Upon 


hearing that he had retired from the field, he 
ſent orders that none ſhould purſue him; but 
they were ineffectual, the rebels being ſenſible 


that they could have no ſafety but in the king's 


death. When that was certified, hoſtilities 
ſeemed to ceaſe ; nor were the royaliſts purſued. 
The number of {lain on both ſides is uncertain; 
but it muſt have been conſiderable, as the earl 
of Glencairn, the lords Sempil, Erſkine, and 
Ruthven, and other gentlemen of great emi- 


nence, are mentioned. Some mention his fa- 
vourite, John Ramſay lord Bothwel, as being 


killed at the ſame time; but that is a miſtake *. 
As to the duke of Rothſay, who was now king, 
he appeared inconſolable when he heard of his 
father's death ; but the rebels endeavoured to 
efface his grief, by the profuſion of honours 
they paid him when he was recognized as king. 

James the third was no more than thirty-five 
years of age at the time of his death, but he 

It may not be impertinent ere to obſerve, that this noble- 


man's title and eſtate were forfeited in the next reign, when the 
rebels had the direction; and that he never was reſtored to the 


former, though be was to the latter, 
was 
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was in the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 4. D. . 


That he was an unhappy, credulous prince, can 
no more be diſputed, than that the faction who 
oppoſed and brought him to his grave was im- 
pious and bold. James had the good fortune 
to reign over the freeſt people then in the world, 


and in a country where the principles of civil 


liberty were the beſt underſtood. It was owing 
to the checks which the conſtitution of Scot- 
land impoſed upon the regal power, that he at 
laſt became an excellent prince. There was 
indeed little merit in his reformation, but it 
proved him to be adviſeable; and the rebels 
certainly ſtruck the daring blow againſt, him 


at the very time when they had the greateſt 
reaſon to have with-held it. That James was re- 


cluſe and difficult of acceſs, is admitted by wri- 


ters the moſt favourable to his memory ; while 
thoſe who are the moſt prepoſſeſſed againſt him 


acknowledge his encouragement of the arts, 


and that he filled his kingdom with noble edi- 
fices. His natural reſerve is a reaſon why hiſtg- 


rians ought not to have pronounced ſo freely, | 


as they have done, upon his character. It would 
be difficult to clear his memory from the im- 
putation of ſuperſtition, to which, I am of 
opinion, he owed all his misfortunes; but it 


was the fault of the age. One of the impoſtors 


he conſulted told him, that he was to be de- 
ſtroyed by the neareſt of his kin; and if James 
n WAS 
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A.D. 10 was guilty of murdering one of his brothers; 


and pro- 


&F"- 


and proſcribing another, it was FR to thine 


prediction. 


- Notwithſtanding all the failings in his has 
3 4 he ſupported the dignity of his crown 


equal to any of his predeceſſors. His diſcharg- 
ing the Annual of Norway, his re-annexing the 
iſlands of Orkney and Shetland to his king- 


dom, the high ſpirit with which he behaved 
to Edward the fourth, Richard the third, and 


Henry the ſeventh, reflect the greateſt honour 
on his memory. The recovery of the town of 
Berwic to his crown was as glorious to his 


reign,” as the loſing it was infamous to his bro-, 


ther and his rebels; and no king of Scotland 
ever appeared with greater luſtre than James 
the third in the eyes of foreign powers. His 
iſſue was James, who ſucceeded him, Alexan- 
der duke of Roſs, earl of Ormond, and John 
earl of Mar. 

As to the perſon of James, they who ſaw him 
fay that he was the handſomeſt prince of his 
age. In his temper he undoubtedly was pla- 
cable, witneſs his behaviour to the earls of 
Douglas and Roſs, the lords Boyd, Crichton, 
and others. He is ſaid to have borne three 
devices. The firſt was a hen covering her 
young ones, with the motto, Nen dormit qui 
cuſtodit. The ſecond was two rocks in the midſt 


of a tempeſtuous ſea; and the third, alluding 


to 
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; to his ſon's taking arms againſt him, was a AD. 1487; 
large growing vine-tree watered with wine, 
which, inſtead of cauſing it to ſprout and grow, 
makes it fade and wither; the words, Hes 2 
mihi * ä > 
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HE lords and others confederated in re- James the 
bellion, upon the death of James the thought to 
third, became ſenſible that they had gone too — 
far. The great noblemen of the North, who 
had diſmiſſed their forces upon the faith of the 
accommodation, were re- aſſembling them, and 
marching ſouthwards; while the remorſe and 
anguiſh of the young king was beyond deſcrip- 


a | , + 0 


n tion, and gave the rebels a moſt uncomfort- 
is able proſpect. Upon the whole, the latter re- 
* ſolved upon moderate meaſures, and the rather, 
f as they knew that the royaliſts could not at- 
1, tack them but in the perſon of their king, who 
e had headed their cauſe. Sir Andrew Wood 
Jy was lying near the field of battle with two of 
ut his ſhips, and had manned his long-boats to 
ſt aſſiſt the murdered king, when he heard of 
= 4 his death. As the rebels were not all equally 
0 guilty, ſome of them, and even the young 
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Examina- 
tion. 
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king himſelf, were kept in the dark as to 
that fatal cataſtrophe, though he certainly ſuſ- 
peed the worſt; and a general opinion pre- 
vailed, that Sir Andrew had received the king 
on board his fhips. James, willing to have 
2 gleam of hope, deſired an interview with the 
admiral; but the- latter refuſed to come on 
ſhore, unleſs he had ſufficient hoſtages for his 
ſafety. The lords Seton and Fleming were ac- 


cordingly ſent on board the twoſhips, which were 


called the Flower and the Yellow Carnal. The 
report of the late king's eſcape was the more 
credited, as the boats of thoſe ſhips were ſeen ply- 
ing backwards and forwards during the battle. 
The rebel army lay then at Linlithgow, from 
whence they marched to Leith, where Sir An- 
drew waited upon James. He had again and 
again, by meſſages, aſſured him and the lords, 
that he knew nothing of James, and he had 


even offered to ſuffer his ſhips to be ſearched; 


yet ſuch was the prince's anxiety, that he could 
not be eaſy till he ſhould examine him in per- 
ſon. Young James had been long a ſtranger to 
his father's perſon, occaſioned by the mean 
jealouſy which the latter entertained of his 
neareſt kindred; and ſtruck with the noble 
appearance of Wood, or perhaps the reſem- 
blance-he bore to the late king, he no ſooner 
appeared before him and the council, than 
James aſked him, © Sir, are you my father?“ 
I am not (replied Wood, burſting into tears) 
your 
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vant; and, while I live, I ſhall be the deter- 


W enemy of his murderers.” This not ſa- 
tisfying the lords, they demanded whether he 
knew where the king was. He replied, he did 
not; and upon their queſtioning him about 
the manceuvres of his boats on the day of bat- 
tle, he told them the truth, adding, that he 
and his brother had determined to have aſſiſted 
the king in perſon; but all they could do was 
to ſave as many of the royaliſts as they could 
in their ſhips. © I would to God (faid he) my 
king was there ſafely, for I would defend and. 
keep him ſkaithleſs (that is harmleſs) from all 
the treaſonable traitors who have cruelly mur- 


dered him: for I think to ſee the day to behold 


them hanged and drawn for their demerits.” 

This ſpirited declaration, and the bold free- 
dom with which it was delivered, ſtruck the 
guilty part of the council with diſmay; but 


the fear of ſacrificing the hoſtages procured 


Wood his freedom, and he was ſuffered to de- 
part to his ſhips, where he found his brother 
preparing to hang the two lords, which would 
have been their fate, had Sir Andrew been 
longer detained. 

Wood had ſcarcely reached his ſhips, when 
the lords calling the inhabitants of Leith toge- 
ther, offered them large premiums, if they 
would fit out a force ſufficient to deſtroy that 


bold pirate and his crew, as they were called. 


8g 2 | The 
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A.D. 1487. The townſmen, who perhaps did. not love dhe 

ſervice, anſwered, that Wood's, hip Were 2 

match for any ten Hthips' that could be fitted 

out in Scotland. This opinion was delivered 
by the mouth of captain Barton, Who, I ſup- 

poſe, was the famous” ſeaman of that name 

afterwards kinled in an engagement With 
the Englih. The cont then removed to 
Edinburgh, where James was crowned on the 
twenty-fourth of June. A parliament had 

deen previonfly ſummoned to aſſemble; but 

fow attended, beſides the confederated lords, 
ant fore repreſentatives of the burghs. The 
royalilts, ſack-as the carls of Huntley, Errol, 
and Marat, were viſibly under great difficul- 
ties how to behave, between their defire of re- 
_ venging the late King's death, and their loyalty 
to the preſent; for, by this time, the body af 
| James the third had been diſcovered and in- 
_ teffed at Cambuſkeneth. It was, however, 
neceflary for the conſpirators. to provide for 
their own ſafeties; and a new parliament was 
fummoned to meet on the fixth of October * 
In the mean time, the lords ſummoned the go - 
vernor of Edinburgh · caſtle to give up his 
charge, which he immediately did; and it was 

e thought chat he purchaſed his pardon by diſ- 


v1 have, at this period, chiefly followed Lindſay of Pitſcottie, 
i Who had his information from one of the lord Lindſays of the 
Byres, brother or ſon to the lord David already mentioned; fo 


that his narrative is very particular, and has a ſtrong appearance 
of = OG gemune, | 
tributing 
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of the late king, which had been committed 
to his euſtody. The caſtle itſelf, and the edu- 


cation of che duke of Roſs, brother to the king, 
was afterwards committed to Patric lord Hales; 


but Schaw''was depri ved of the government of 
Stirkng“caſtle, Which was given to Sir John 
Lundy, ſo deteſtable is perfidy, even in — nc 
of the traitors whom it ſerves. R 


In October after the king's death, the nobi- 


lity and others, who had been preſent at the 
king's coronation, converted themſelves into a 


parliament, and paſſed the famous act by which 


they juſtiſied their rebellion againſt the late 


king, which in the law books is called The Pro- 
poſition of the Debate of the Field of Stirling. 
It is fortunate for the memory of that prince, 
that this act has been preſerved, as it confirms 


what I have faid, that no ſpecial act of tyranny 


or oppreſſion, and no infraction of the conſti- 
tution, were produced againſt James, all the 
alegations againſt him being vague and un- 
ſupported. It is true, that mention is made 
of certain articles ſubſcribed by the late James, 
and which were exhibited in this parliament 
by the lord Glamis. The partictilars of thoſe 
articles, however, are not known; and their 
being omitted is a ſtrong preſumption that the 
whole charge was indefenſible. Perhaps we 
may go farther, and obſerve, from the words 
of the * itſelf, that the above · mentioned ar- 


ticles 


triburing among the confederates the treaſures 4. D. 14 
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A. D. 1487, ticles related intirely to the connections be- 


tween James and the court of England, which 
were in themſelves highly proper, wife, and 
conducive to the good of his country. I am 
far from denying that they might give um- 
brage to ſome of his beſt ſubjects, ſuch as the 
earls of Huntley, Errol, Marſhal, and other 
noblemen, who were jealous of the Engliſh 
influence in Scotland ; but that amounts to no 
impeachment of the king's conduct. The very 
mention of the names of thoſe noblemen in the 
body of the act, is a kind of proof how willing 
they were to ſanctify their cauſe by the con- 
duct of reſpectable noblemen. 

After all, nothing is urged againſt James, 
but that he refuſed to obſerve the articles he 
had ſigned. Probably he did right, as he might 
have been ſurpriſed into them, or perhaps 
forced to ſign them, by a ſett of deſigning, 


wicked men. That this was the cafe, appears 


from the records of his reign, which are en- 
rolled among the Black Acts, and are equally 
worthy: of a patriotic king and a free people. 
The articles he is alledged to have ſigned had 
not the ſanction of parliament, which is an ab- 
ſolute juſtiſication of James, even if he refuſed 
to fulfil them; and, upon the principles of a 
free conſtitution, they who extorted them 
from him were traitors. A king of Scotland 
could paſs no act of power that was bind- 
ing either upon himſelf or his people, but ac- 
pls A | cording 
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of his country. 

The members who compoſed this 8 
having thus juſtified themſelves for rebelling 
againſt, and murdering their king, ordered 


the act to be exemplified under the great ſeal 


of Scotland, that it might be producible in 
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cording to the form * by the laws A. b. 1487, 


their juſtification, if called for by the kings of 


France, Spain, Denmark, or any other prince 
upon the continent. 

The confederated lords next proceeded to 
their great and arduous taſk, that of vindicat- 
ing their rebellion in the eyes of the law and 
the public. They ſeem, by the force of adu- 
lation, and by extravagantly magnifying the 
royal prerogative, to have, at this time, calmed 
the king's grief, though it afterwards broke 


the lords who had taken part with his father 
at the battle of Stirling ſhould be ſummoned to 
appear before the parliament, and anſwer for 
their conduct. Their deſign in this was not to 


oblige them, by forgiveneſs; but the public 
eaſily ſaw through the motives for this mode- 
ration, No fewer than twenty-eight lords, 
and as many great barons, were ſummoned to 
appear at Edinburgh upon the ſpace of forty 
days. The firſt upon the liſt was the lord Da- 


the moſt formidable delinquent, and a military 
favourite 


out with great violence; and he conſented that 


puniſh them as traitors, but, if poſlible, to- 


The rebels 
vindicate 
the regicide. 


vid Lindſay of the Byres ; he being reckoned 
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Remarkable 
ſpeech and 
behaviour of 


the lord 


Lindſay. 


robes. 


THE HISPORY 

b. 7, favourite of the late king. The ' parliament 
met in the Talbooth (which then ſerved as the 
town-houſe of Edinburgh) and the king was 
preſent, ſeated on his throne, and in his royal 


The form of lord Lindſay's arraign- 
ment or dittay (as it is called) is curious, and 
as follows: Lord David Lindſay of the Byres, 
anſwer for the cruel coming againſt the king 
at Bannockburn with his father, giving him 


counſel to have devoured the king's grace here 


preſent; and, to that effect, gave him a ſword, 
and a good horſe, to fortify him againſt , his 
ſon. Your anſwer hereto.” 

The lord Lindſay was remarkable for the 
bluntneſs of his converſation, and the freedom 
of his ſentiments. He was ſo obnoxious to the 
governing party, and the young king had been 
impreſſed with ſo bad an opinion of him, that 
no lawyer was found hardy enough to under- 
take his defence. He therefore became his own 
advocate, and delivered himſelf in the follow- 
ing oration, which is juſtly looked upon as 2 


4 finiſhed piece of natural eloquence, and exhi- 


biting a juſt picture of the ſpeaker's noble mind; 
nor can its authenticity be queſtioned. Ye 
are all Lurdanes , my lords; I ſay, ye are 
falſe traitors to your prince; and that I dare 
prove with my body, on any of you which 


 ® This is an opprobrious term, being a corruption of f lord 
255 _ were (as we have already ſeen) once the tyrants of 
an 


holds 
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holds you beſt, from the king's grace down: A. b. 17 
for the falſe Lurdanes and traitors have cauſed 
the king, by your falſe ſeditions and conſpi- 
racy, to come againſt his father in plain battle, 
where that noble prince was cruelly murdered 
among your hands, by your advice, though ye 
brought the king in preſence for your behoof, 
to make him the buckler of your enterprize. 
Therefore, falſe Lurdanes, if the king puniſh 
you not haſtily for that murder, ye will mur- 
der himſelf, when ye ſee time, as ye did his 
father. Therefore, Sir, beware with them, and 
give them no credence; for they that were 
falſe to your father, can never be true to your- 
ſelf, Sir, I aſſure your grace, if your father 
were living, that I would take his part, and 
A ſtand in no awe of thoſe falſe Lurdanes. And 
likewiſe, if you had a ſon that would: be coun- 
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* ſelled to come in battle againſt you, by evil 
* counſel of falſe Lurdanes, like thoſe, I would 
* take your part againſt them, and fight againſt 
K them, in your juſt quarrel, even with three 
1. againſt ſix of them. And thoſe falſe traitors, 
d; which cauſe you to believe evil in my hands, I 
ve 2 be — at length to your grace than they 
all be. 
+p This bold ſpeech diſconcerted the chancellor 
ch and the confederated lords. It was in vain for 


them to endeavour, as they did moſt earneſtly, 
ord to perſuade the lord Lindſay to throw himſelf 
E upon the king's clemency; and the chancellor 
ds Vol. IV. H h (who, 
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6.9. :487. (who, I apprehend, was either the earl of Ar- 


gyle or biſhop Elphinſtone, but moſt probably 
the latter) made a handſome apology for the 
plainneſs of Lindſay's ſpeech, and the rough - 
neſs of his demeanor, hoping that the king 
would receive him into favour, and prefling 
Lindfay, at the ſame time, to ſue for pardon. 
His brother, Patric Lindſay, who appears to 
have been a man of ſenſe and learning, offered 
to be his advocate *, and made a ſpeech for 
that purpoſe upon his knees. His requeſt was 


granted; but after the jury was impannelled, 


he ſenfibly obſerved, that the whole of their 
proceedings was irregular; that it was a breach 
of the king's coronation oath for. him to pre- 
fide at a trial in which he himſelf was a 
party, and which was to be determined by a 
jury. He therefore boldly demanded, in the 
name of God, that the king ſhould withdraw 
during the trial. This unforeſeen challenge, 
upon farther conſideration, was found to be 


both reaſonable and legal ; and James actually 


* v6 But one. Mr. Patric Lindſay, brother-german to the ſaid 
lord David Lindſay of the Byres, hearing his brother was deſired 
to come in the King's will, was not content therewith; to that 
effect, he ſtramped (ſtamped) ſadly on his brother's foot, to gar 
him underſtand that he was not content with the deſire which 
the chancellor propoſed unto him. But the tramp of Mr. Patric 
Lindſay was ſo fad on his brother's foot, who had a ſore toe, 


that the pain thereof was very dolorous : therefore he looked 


to him, and ſaid, © Thou art over-pert, lown, (a corruptiou of 
the word clown). to ſtramp on my foot; wert thou out of the 
king's preſence, I ſhould take (flap) thee on ms mouth. Bind 
5 of Pitſcottie, 


retired 
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retired to another room, with evident marks 4. D. 148+ - 
of diſpleaſure at the affront-which he thought 
had been offered to his majeſty. Lindſay was 
then called upon to enter into his brother's de- 

| fence, which he did in' the following words : 

| « I trow (that is, I inſiſt) that the ſummons be 

defert and null of itfelf ; becauſe he was ſum- 

moned to compear to this court and parliament, 

upon the ſpace of forty days, without conti- 

nuation of days. No mention is made in your 

letter where, nor in what place; but, gene- 

rally, before the king and council at Edinburgh. 

And now, my lords, I believe it be one - and- 

forty days; therefore the day is expired of it- 

ſelf, and we ought not to anſwer till we be 

new ſummoned, and lawfully called thereto.” 

The matter alledged by Lindſay being found A parlia- 
to be true, the priſoners were diſmiſſed upon — 
their entering into recognizances to appear at 
an appointed day; but James was ſo exaſpe- 
rated at the younger Lindſay, that he ſent 
him priſoner for a whole twelvemonth to Roth- 
ſay-caſtle, in the Iſle of Bute. This ſtrain of 


* 


1 

1 cruelty ſufficiently proves that James was ſtill 
under the influence of the rebels, and that he 
h had, as yet, received no true notions of go- 
vernment. In this parliament, the king was 
| adviſed to make a progreſs round the kingdom, 


| 
| 
attended by his council and his judges; but, | 
in the mean time, certain noblemen and gen- oy | 
tlemen were appointed to exerciſe juſtice, and- a__ 


4a © 


—— 
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A. P. 1437: to ſuppreſs all ſorts of diſorders, in their own 


Praceedings 


of the regi- 


cides. 


lands, and in thoſe adjoining to them, till the 
king's age of twenty-one: years. The perſons 


they pitched upon were the lord Hales and 


Alexander Hume, for the Mers and Lothian; 
the earl of Angus for the ſhire of Roxburgh, 
Peebles, and Lanerk; the lord Maxwel for 


Dumfries; the lord Kennedy for Carric; the 


laird of Craigy-Wallace for Kyle; the lord 
Montgomery for Cunningham; the lord of Len- 
nox, the lord Lyle, and Matthew Stuart, for 
Renfrew, the Monkland, and Bothwel; James 
of Edmonſtoun for Stirlingſhire; the maſter 
of Argyle for Argyle and Lorn; the earl of 
Athol, and Alexander Robertſon of Strowan, 
for Athol; the lord Drummond for Strathern 
and Dumblain; the lord Oliphant for Straw- 
brawn; the lord Gray, the lord Glamis, and 
maſter of Crawford, for Angus; the earl-mar- 
Mal for the Merns; the earl of Huntley, the 
earl of Errol, and the laird of Innerrugy, for 
the Month, North, and Inverneſs ; and the lord 
Lindſay for Fife. Thoſe lords were obliged 
to ſwear, that they would not only with dili- 
gence ſearch for, and either bring to juſtice 
themſelves, or ſend to the king's courts, all 
thieves and diſorderly perſons, but would cauſe 
all inferior barons within their ſeveral diſtriets 
ſwear to do the ſame. 

The regicides, by thoſe 8 of juſtice, 
ſought to cloak their crimes; but they conti- 


nued 
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nued to load the memory of the late unfortu- A. p. 88. 


nate king by the moſt infamous acts. All juſ- 
tices, ſheriffs, and ſtewards, who were poſſeſſed 
of heritable offices, but had appeared in arms 
for the king's father, were either deprived of 
them for three years, or rendered incapable to 
enjoy them for ever after. All the young no- 
bility, who had been diſinherited by their 
fathers for taking arms againſt the late king, 
were, by act of parliament, reſtored to their 
ſeveral ſucceſſions in the moſt ample manner. 
At laſt, to give a kind of proof to the world: 
that they intended only to re-ſettle the ſtate 
of the nation, without prejudice to the lower 
ranks of ſubjects, who did no more than follow 
the example of their ſuperiors, it was enacted, 
That all goods and effects taken from burgeſles, 
merchants, and thoſe who had only perſonal 
eſtates (or, as they are called, unlanded men) 
ſince the battle of Stirling, were not only to 
be reſtored, but the owners were to be indem- 
nified for their loſſes, and their perſons, if in 
cuſtody, were to be ſet at liberty. Church- 
men who were taken in arms were to be deli- 
vered over to their ordinances, to be dealt with 
by them according to law.” Excellent acts were 
made againſt barratry, and the old ones con- 
firmed, as were the liberties of the church. 
The caſtle of Dunbar having been a perpetual 
bone of contention, was ordered to be demo- 
liſhed ; and ſome ſtatutes were enacted in fa- 

| vour 
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Ab 83. vour of commerce, for the excluſion of fo- 


Foreign ne- 
gociations. 


reigners, by way of recompence to the burghs, 
who had been very active in W the late 
king. | 

This parliament, bufore it r role, thought it 
neceſſary to give ſome public teſtimony of their 
diſapproving the late king's connections with 
England, eſpecially with regard to the mar- 
rage of James. The deſtruction of the houſe 
of York, the acceſſion of Henry the feventh, 
and the extinction of the firſt line of the Craw- 


ford family, had entirely changed the fyſlem 


of rebellion in Scotland, as it could no longer 
promiſe itſelf its uſual ſupport from England. 


On the contrary, when the maxims of Henry's 


government were examined, there was the 
greateſt reaſon to fuppoſe that he would vigo- 
rotiſly ſupport the royal houſe of Scotland. It 
was therefore enacted, That as the king was 
now of an age to marry with a noble princeſs, 
born and deſcended of a noble and worſhipful 
Houſe (ſuch are the words of the act) that an 
honourable embaſſy” be ſent to' the realms of 
France, Brittany, Spain, and other places, to 
be nominated to adviſe, treat, and: conclude, in 
the ſame matter.” It was intended that this 
embaſſy ſhould be very ſplendid. It was to con- 
ſiſt of a biſhop, an earl, or lord: of parliament, 
2 ſecretary, who was generally a clergyman, 
and a knight. Their attendants were to be 
_ horſemen, and they were to be allowed 

five 
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five, thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of their 


embaſſy; two, thouſand to be raiſed by the 


clergy, two thouſand by the barons, and one 
thouſand by the burghs. The ſame embaſſa- 
dors were impowered to renew the ancient 


2.39 
A. D. 148% 


league between France and Scotland; and, in 


the mean time, a herald, or, as he is called, a 
truſty ſquire, was ſent abroad to reconnoitre 
the ſeveral courts of Europe for a fit match for 
the king. 


A ſtrong objeftion lay in the way of this 


embaſſy. The pope had been applied to, and 
had laid all who appeared in arms againſt the 
late king under an interdict ; and all the powers 
of Europe conſidered the governing party in 
Scotland as a ſett of rebels and regicides. This 
was an inſurmountable obſtacle to any nego- 
ciation abroad; and it was neceſſary to remove 
the interdict. Some of the moſt moderate of 
the nobility, who had wiſhed to reform the 
ſtate, but without rebelling agairiſt the king 
(by whom, I ſuppoſe, are meant the earls of 
Errol, Marſhal, and the northern lords) had 
raiſed troops, that they might enter into a kind 


of armed mediation between both parties ; and | 


they entertained great doubts whether they 


dict taken 


were not comprehended in the cenſure. They 


laid their caſe before pope Innocent the eighth; 
and pretending the moſt unfeigned repentance, 
he at laſt was prevailed upon entirely to take 
off the interdict, as thoſe who were really guilty 

had 
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A. b. 1489. had the ſame plea with the others not intention- 
ally ſo. A bull accordingly was iſſued, di- 
reed to the abbots of Paiſley and Jedburgh, to 
take off the interdict; and is dated in July 
1491, before which time the embaſſy could not 
take place. Mean time, many of the moſt re- 
ſpectable noblemen conſidered their king as 
being little better than a priſoner in the hands 
of his father's murderers, or, at leaſt, made that 
a pretext for taking arms. Of thoſe, the lord 

Lenox was the moſt forward, and had raiſed 
5 two thouſand men, with whom he marched to 
Stirling, with an intention to ſurpriſe the town 
and caſtle; but finding the paſs of Stirling- 
bridge guarded, he encamped at a place called 
Fillymoſs. He had in his army one Mackealp, 
who was a ſpy to the other party, and privately 
advertiſed the lord Drummond: that the earl, 
not thinking his march was known, lay care- 
lefsly encamped, and might be eafily ſurpriſed. 
Lord Drummond accordingly marched, at the 
head of a party of ſoldiers, with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that he not only defeated the earl of Le- 
nox and his men, but, purſuing his blow, he 
took the ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, of which 
the earl was keeper, notwithſtanding all that 
the lord Lyle, and a gentleman, of the ear!'s 
family, could do to defend it. 
The poblic The growing qualities of the young king, 
7” his penetration, and the excellent diſpoſition 
which daily 122 itſelf in his conduct and 
be⸗ 
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behaviour, at laſt reconciled many of the ſtricteſt 4. P. 1489. 
royaliſts in the South to his government, for 
fear of incurring the crime of rebellion. In 
the North, the earls of Huntley and Marſhal, 
with the lord Forbes, the head of a powerful 
family there, complained 'that they had been 
deceived, and declared their reſolutions to re- 
venge the King's death. It is probable that 
they were in concert with the earl of Lenox, 
and that his defeat had rendered the two nor- 
thern earls cautious; That was not the caſe 
with the lord Forbes, who having obtained 
the bloody ſhirt of the murdered king, diſ- 
played it on the point of a lance, as a banner 
under which all loyal ſubjects ſhould range 
themſelves. - Having aſſembled a conſiderable 
body, he marched. to . Aberdeen, and through 
the principal towns north of the Grampian hills, 
where he ſeems to have met with no oppoſi- 
tion; but he found. himſelf in no condition to 
march ſouthwards, eſpecially after the defeat 
of the earl of Lenox ; and conſequently his ex- 
pedition was at an end, though it certainly an- 
ſwered his purpaſes in ſome meaſure. | 

The great reputation Which Wood had ac- The Engliſh 
quired in Scotland, was of infinite ſervice to rs 1 
the government. He was, perhaps, the beſt 
g ſeaman of that age, and one of the beſt ſub- 
on jets. After he had regained his ſhips, Henry 
ad the ſeventh of England, who had heard with 


e- horror of the king's murder, offered to lend 
Vor. IV. Ii him 
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the free-booters. 
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AD. 1489. him five ſhips to revenge it. Wood, without 
heſitation, accepted of the propoſal; and the ſhips 
accordingly arrived in the Forth. Their crews 
being under very bad diſcipline, inſtead of obey- 
ing Wood, landed on both ſides of the river, 
plundered the Scotch merchantmen, and ra- 


vaged the coaſts. Wood interpoſed his autho- 
rity, but in vain; and finding their practices 
every day more and more outrageous, he at 
laſt ſeparated his little ſquadron from theirs, 
but without venturing to attack them. The 


government hearing of. this noble behaviour, 


adviſed James to ſend for Wood, and to offer 
him a pardon and a commiſſion to act againſt 
We are in the dark as to the 
inſtructions which had been given by Henry; 
but it is certain that Wood came a- ſhore, ap- 


peared before the council, accepted of his par- 
don and commiſſion, and undertook the ſervice. 
James and his council deſired him to call for 


what artillery or afliſtance of . ſhipping he 
pleaſed, but Wood refuſed to employ any other 
than his two favourite ſhips; and being well 
provided with ammunition and artillery, he 
fell in with the Engliſh ſquadron at the mouth 
of the Forth, off the caſtle of Dunbar; and, 
after a deſperate engagement, he made prizes 
of all the five ſhips, and brought their crews 
priſoners to Leith, for which he was nobly re- 
warded by James. g 


This 
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This gallant action, and the acquieſcence of A. b. 148g. 


Wood in the new government, raiſed his re- 


putation both at home and abroad; but Henry | 


reſented the diſrefpe& that had been ſhewn by 
Wood to his ſquadron, and reſolved to be re- 


venged. It appears, that Wood's ſhips were 


fitted out for commerce as well as war; and 
that after the' defeat of the Engliſh ſquadron, 


he had failed upon a trading voyage to the 


coaſt of Flanders. Henry, intending that he 


ſhould be intercepted in his return, employed 
Sir Stephen Bull, the braveſt ſea-officer he had, 
for that ſervice, and gave him three of the beſt- 


ſhips in his fleet, every way well equipped and 
artilleried, to perform it. If we are to believe 
ſome of the Scotch hiſtorians (and the fact is 


by no means unlikely) Henry even ſet a reward 
of one thouſand” pounds upon Wood's head, 


as if he had been a pirate. Be that as it may, 
Bull failed for the Forth, and ſtationing his 
ſhips at the back of the iſle of May, he ſent his 
armed boats up the Forth, where they took 
and deſtroyed all the Scots fiſhing-veſlels ; but 
detaining ſome of the moſt expert of their crews 
in his own ſhips, he promiſed them a premium 
if they. would keep a look-out, and, as they 
were beſt acquainted with the ſhape of Wood's 
ſhips, inform him when they appeared. They 
were, early on a ſummer morning, diſcovered 
under fail off St. Ebb's head, advancing briſkly, 
without any knowledge or fear of an enemy. 
| 112 | The 
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A.D. 1489. The Engliſh ſhips were taller and larger than 


Generoſi 
of — 


thoſe of the Scots, carried a much heavier 
weight of metal, and drew more water. Bull, 
being ſecure (as he thought) of his prey, came 
down, and fired two guns upon Wood's ſhips, 
as a ſignal for their ſurrendering. The Scotch 


commander no ſooner perceived them, than he 


knew them to be enemies. He made an en- 
couraging ſpeech to his crews, who declared 
that they would ſtand by him to the laſt; and 
the engagement began in ſight of aombealef 
ſpectators, who lined both ſides of the river. 
It laſted all that day, and when night came 
on both ſides lay off. Next morning the fight 


was renewed with more fury than ever; but 
an ebb tide and a ſouth wind bore both ſqua- 


drons towards the mouth of the Tay, where 
the Engliſh ſhips fought under great diſadvan- 
tage on account of the ſand-banks; and before 
they could get clear of them, the Scots re- 


doubling their efforts, carried all the three 


Engliſh ſhips prizes to — with their com- 
mander, Bull. 

Nothing could have fallen out more fortu- 
nately for the government of Scotland, than 
this freſh victory by ſea. Wood treated his pri- 
ſoners with the greateſt humanity; and allow- 
ing ſuch of them as were wounded a ſufficient 
time for their cures, he carried Bull and his 
mariners -to Edinburgh, where he preſented 
them to James, That prince, by this time, 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely felt the ſtings of remorſe for the part A. DP. 1429. 

he had acted againſt his father; and after ge- 
nerouſly making preſents in money to Stephen, 

his officers, and crews, he diſmiſſed them with- 

out any ranſom, with a letter to Henry, who 
returned him a polite anſwer, and ſhewed him- 

ſelf ready to treat of an accommodation. A 
negociation was accordingly entered into, and 

a truce was concluded. Here we are to ob- 

ſerve, that the miniſters of James had impreſſed 

him ſo early with an high opinion of the power, 
friendſhip, and magnanimity of the French, 
that he retained thoſe prepoſſeſſions to the very 
laſt hour of his life, when they pfbved fatal 
to his crown and perſon. Notwithſtanding 
. this, he thought he could not decently refuſe 0 

K the friendſhip of Henry; and the good under- 

ſtanding which was reſtored between the two 
kingdoms, was of infinite ſervice to the tran- 
quillity of Scotland. 1 
The moderate uſe which James and his mini- Moderation 
ſters made of their victories, continued to dannen. 
bring over many proſelytes to the government. 
They openly declared, that they intended nei- 
ther to proſecute nor puniſh any who were. 
not maliciouſly in arms; and even at the bat- 
tle of Fillymoſs none were killed but in the 
heat of the action, the reſt being ſuffered to 
depart quietly home. In ſhort, the harmony 
and good order which then prevailed in Scot-. 
e, land, * the inhabitants all the. appearances 
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The Englith ſhips were taller and larger than 


| thoſe of the Scots, carried a much heavier 


weight of metal, and drew more water. Bull, 
being ſecure (as he thought) of his prey, came 
down, and fired two guns upon Wood's ſhips, 
as a ſignal for their ſurrendering. The Scotch 
commander no ſooner perceived them, than he 
knew them to be enemies. He made an en- 
couraging ſpeech to his crews, who declared 
that they would ſtand by him to the laſt; and 
the engagement began in ſight of ee 
ſpectators, who lined both ſides of the river. 
It laſted all that day, and when night came 
on both ſides lay off. Next morning the fight 
was renewed with more fury than ever; but 


an ebb tide and a ſouth wind bore both ſqua- 


drons towards the mouth of the Tay, where 
the Engliſh ſhips fought under great diſadvan- 
tage on account of the ſand-banks; and before 
they could get clear of them, the Scots re- 


doubling their efforts, carried all the three 


Generoſity 
of James, 


4 YN 


© Engliſh ſhips prizes to ä with their com- 
mander, Bull. 

Nothing could have fallen out more fortu- 
nately for the government of Scotland, than 
this freſh victory by ſea. Wood treated his pri- 
ſoners with the greateſt humanity ; and allow- 
ing ſuch of them as were wounded a ſufficient 
time for their cures, he carried Bull and his 
mariners to Edinburgh, where he preſented 
them to James. That prince, by this time, 

ſeverely 
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ſeverely felt the ſtings of remorſe for the part 4. D. 2429. 
he had acted againſt his father; and after ge- 
nerouſly making preſents in money to Stephen, 


negociation was accordingly entered into, and 
a truce was concluded. Here we are to ob- 


his officers, and crews, he diſmiſſed them with- 

out any ranſom, with a letter to. Henry, who | 

returned him a polite anſwer, and ſhewed him- | 

ſelf ready to treat of an accommodation. A 2k 4 
| 


| ſerve, that the miniſters of James had impreſſed g | 
b him ſo early with an high opinion of the power, 1 
5 friendſhip, and magnanimity of the French, 
- that he retained thoſe prepoſſeſſions to the very 
t laſt hour of his life, when they. pfbved fatal 


to his crown and perſon. Notwithſtanding 
this, he thought he could not decently refuſe 
the friendſhip of Henry; and the good under- 
ſtanding which was reſtored between the two 
kingdoms, was of infinite ſervice to the tran- 
quillity of Scotland. 

The moderate uſe which James and 15 mini- Moderation 


f hi 
ſters made of their victories, continued to % 59% 


bring over many proſelytes to the government. 
They openly declared, that they intended nei- 
ther to proſecute nor puniſh any who were 
not maliciouſly in arms; and even at the bat- 
tle of Fillymoſs none were killed but in the 
heat of the action, the reſt being ſuffered to 
depart quietly home. In ſhort, the harmony 
and good order which then prevailed in Scot - 
ang gave the inhabitants all the ee 
of 
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of: a happy people; and Henry, who had then 
great differences with France, did all he could 
to cultivate the good underſtanding between 


the two crowns, as he found it neceſſary to 
prevent cloſer connections between France and 


Scotland. 


interdict would be taken off, they provided for 


Black Ad. 


Matters were in this Geese geutdch, 


when -a new parliament met at Edinburgh on 
the fifteenth of February 1490. The members 
of this affembly applied t themſelves entirely to 
healing meaſures. They paſſed ſeveral acts for | 


aboliſhing thoſe animoſities which had fo long 


and ſo fatally divided the nation. As they 


were encotlraged to hope, that the national 


the privileges and liberties of the church, and 
voted that the fix thouſand pounds for the 


embaſly ſhould be immediately raiſed, without 


the king diſcharging any part of it. The in- 


ſtructions to be given to the embaſſadors were 


referred to the chancellor and the privy-coun- 
cil, but with this remarkable caution : « That 


they would by all means take care to remove 


all ſtrangeneſs and diſpleaſure conceived by any 
prince for any cauſe by paſt,” A lord, a knight, 


and a ſecretary, were appointed to fail in March 


following, with an allowance of an hundred 
pounds, for Denmark, to renew the alliance 
with that court. Crawford duke of Montroſe, 
the earl of Huntley, the chancellor, the biſhops 
| of Og” and Aberdeen, the maſter of the 


| houſhold 
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houſhold, the privy- ſeal, the abbot of Holy- 
rood: houſe, the lord Lyle, the lord Glamis, 
Gray, and Drummond, the prior of Colding- 
ham, the treaſurer, William lord of St. John, 
Meſſ. Richard Robeſon and Lawſon, Sir Alex- 
ander Scot, and the archdean of St. Andrew's, 
were appointed to be auditors to inſpect the 
accounts of the treaſurer and other officers, 
concerning the management of the crown- rents 


in the late and preſent reigns. Thoſe appear 


from the record, which is printed in the Black 
Acts, to have been very conſiderable, and ſuf- 
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ficient for ſupporting the ſplendor of the then 


greateſt court in Europe; for there was ſcarcely 


a county in the kingdom where the king had not 


a large eſtate in property as well as in ſupe- 
riority. As this large revenue had chiefly 


ariſen from the acts of reſumption and forfei- 
tures that had fallen to the crown ſince the re- 


ſtoration of James the firſt, and the ceconomy 


that had been obſerved in the late reign, it 
had undoubtedly contributed to the misfor- 
tunes of James the third, as the great nobility 


thought that no cauſe whatſoever could juſ- 
tify any alienation of their fiefs ; and that every 


acceſſion of revenue to the crown was a dimi- 
nution of their importance. | 
The ſame parliament appointed commiſſioners 
for collecting and aſcertaining the royal reve- 
nue. The earl of Bothwel, formerly lord Hales 
and ſteward of the houſhold, had the collee- 
+ | tion 
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4. D. 2490. tion of all the revenues in the ſherifſdoms of 


Edinburgh, Eaſt-Lothian, Kircudbright, and 
Wigton. Alexander earl of Hume, great 
chamberlain, had charge of thoſe of the earl- 
dom of March, the lordſhip of Dunbar, Stir- 
.Jingſhire, and * places lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of his eſtates. Archibald Edmond- 
ſton collected the rents of Menteith, as the lord 
privy- ſeal did thoſe of Fife, and the lord Drum- 
mond thoſe of Strathern. The collection for 
:Methven and Perthſhire was allotted to the 
lord Oliphant, that of Forfar and Brechin to 
the lord Gray, and the collection of the reſt of 
the royal revenues (the particulars of which 
are too tedious to be inſerted here) were com- 
mitted to the care of the treaſurer, Alexander 
Boyd, Alexander Dunlop, Sir Andrew Wood, 
John Leſley; Patric Forbes, Sir Alexander Gor- 
don the maſter of Huntley, James Douglas the 
earl of Huntley, the lords Montgomery, Ken- 
nedy, Sinclair, Darnley, the chancellor, and the 
ſheriff of Air. I have been the more particular 
on this matter, that the reader may form ſome 
judgment of the ruling parties in Scotland at 
this period, as well as of the large eſtate be- 
longing to the crown. Out of it a proper pro- 
viſion was allotted for the king's two brothers, 
the management of which was entruſted with 
the ſame collectors. 
The reader may perceive, from the liſt of the 
noble and other perſonages I have mentioned, 
that 


ons EAN „ 


that the chief management of affairs continued 4. oer. | 


to be ſtill in the hangs of thoſe who had op» 
poſed, or been in arms againſt, the late king; 
but it was now thought proper to enlarge the 


bottom of government, and to form a coalition * 


of parties. Though the miniſters had hitherto 
ſcreened themſelves behind the young king's 
authority, and had been profuſe of their flat- 
teries to his perſon, yet they left him no more 
chan the ſhadow, of power, atleaſt, till he ſhould 
come to the age af twenty-one, Though there 
ſeems to have been no difference about this 
in parliament, vet they proceeded in the ten- 
dereſt and maſt humble manner with regard to 
James. After making out a liſt of privy-counſel- 
lors, who they reſolved ſhould direct him, they 
obtained a previous promiſe from him that 

he would be guided by them till the meeting 
of the next parliament; a condeſcenſion for 
which they affected to make the moſt grateful 
returns. The privy-council conſiſted of the 
lord- chancellor Argyle, the earl of Bothwel, 
the earl of Hume, the priyy-ſeal, the ſecretary 
of Kate, the clerk of the xegiſter, the biſhops 
of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, he prior of Cold- 
ingham, and the archdeacon of St. Andrews ;. 
all theſe ſeem to have claimed a precedency as 
great officers of ſtate. The other counſellors | 
were, Crawford duke of Montroſe, the lords 
Lyle, Gray, Glamis : to theſe were added (if 
they pleaſed in accept of the honour) the earls 
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Jord Oliphant and Borchwie, Patric Hume 
of Faſtcaſtle, Ogilvie of- Boyn, John de Roſs, 
and Richard 0 who al accepted of the 
charge. | 

- They were ſworn i in open road to give 
'« an a-fald counſel (by which expreſſion is meant 
counſel that is one-fold, ſincere, and without 
duplicity) to the king in all matters of ſtate 


and revenue; and they were, at the ſame time, 


rendered reſponſible in parliament for their 
conduct; a proviſion that ſhews how well they 
underſtood, the true principles of a free go- 
vernment, and which, ever ſince the reign of 


Richard the ſecond, had lain dormant in Eng- 


land. The king, on the other hand, promiſed 
not to diſpoſe of any part of his money, je wels, 
or plate, and to do no public acts but what 
were ſubſcribed by fix privy-counſellors (the 
chancellor being of the number) otherwiſe they 
were to be of no force, This parliament next 
reformed the Rite of the coinage, and fixed the 
ſtandards of bullion ; and the free tenants hold- 
ing of the prince, duke of Rothſay, and ftew- 


ard of Scotland, were allowed to repair to 


parliament in juſtice-· courts, with their ſuits 
and preſences, till the king ſhould have a ſon 
to repreſent them. From this laſt proviſion it 
appears, that the dukes of Rothſay had an inde- 
pendent hereditary eſtate ;' and Sir James Bal- 
four, in his Manuſcript Annals, ſays, that the 
2 k . 2 
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appointments of the two young princes, the A. D. 1490. 
duke of Roſs and the earl of Mar, had been 


ſettled by the late king. Many other excellent 
regulations, which do not properly belong to 


general hiſtory, were made in the ſame parlia- 


ment; and an act paſſed, indemnifying the lord 
Lyle and Matthew Stuart for defending Dum- 
barton-caſtle againſt the lord Drummond. 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the Scotch affairs, 
and the indifference which the government 
continued to obſerve with regard to England, 


alarmed Henry the ſeventh. The earl. of Bu - 


chan, Ramſay, who had been arbitrarily deprived 
of his lordſhip of Bothwel, and Sir Thomas 
Tod of Sereſchaw, having been excluded from 
the general pardon, were received by Henry, 


to whom they, probably, repreſented that their 


king was a priſoner in the hands of his father's 
murderers, and that he was extremely deſirous 
of the protection of England. Though Henry 
was a cautious, covetous prince, yet their alle- 


gations were ſo plauſible, that he gave them 


ear; and on the ſixteenth of April 1491, the 
three exiles entered into an indenture at Green - 
wich in their own names, and thoſe of many 
others, for delivering into Henry's hands the 
perſon of James, and his brother the duke of 
Roſs, or, at leaſt, the ſaid king of Scots. In 
conſideration of this ſervice, Henry advanced 
to the exiles three hundred and ſifty- ſix pounds 
four e ſterling, to be repaid to him by 
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the lord Bothwel ind Sir Thomas Tod, if they 
did not make good their engagement dy the 
twenty ninth of September following. What 
encouragement they had from James for con- 
cuding this treaſonable bargiin is uncertain; 
but there is, on the face f the tranſacion, 
room for ſuſpecting that the whole was no 
other than a deſign upon Henry's purſe, that 


they might raiſe a little money for their pre- 
ſent ſubſiſtence, as the conſpirators could be 


in no danger from their failure of performing 
their agreement, if they could repay the mo- 


ney in time; and we are told, that though the 


Scotch parliament had deprived Ramſay of his 


noble title, yet he ſtill enjoyed his eſtate, which 


| was very conſiderable. 


Penance 
impoſed by 
ames upon 


James now grew towards the age of maturity, 
and, like his father, he chiefly reſided at Stir- 
ling. On a preſumption that the interdi& only 


affected thoſe who were in arms againſt the late 


king, the divine ſervice, as uſnal, was regularly 
performed in the royal chapel, where James 
every day heard his own welfare prayed for, 


and the murder of his royal father moſt bit- 


terly lamented. This ſunk into his ſpirits, 


| and he conſulted the dean of the chapter about 


the means of atoning for his crime. The dean, 
who knew the power and influence of the mi- 
niſtry, was ſhy of giving him any counſel; and 
adviſed him only, in general, to repentance. We 
are told likewiſe, that he diſtruſted the firmneſs 
and 
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N 2nd cqnſtancy of James. Whatever may be in ap, 2998. 
, this, it is certain that, about this time, the 
t bull of abſolution arrived from the pope, and 
- 
; 


that James ſecretly begirt his body with an iron 

chain, to which he-propoſed to add a link for 
F every two or three years of his life. 
J The pope's abſolution completed the hapgi- Letters of 
t neſs. of Scotland; and on the eighteenth of f * 
. May a parliament met at Edinburgh. While it 
e 
8 


was fitting, one of the papal prothonotaries, 
Andrew Forman, under Alexander the ſixth, 


s preſented James with a conſolatory bull, the 
e ſubſtance of which has been given by Drum- 
8 mond, tending to alleviate the anguiſh of 
h James's mind for his father's death, and throw- 
ing all the guilt upon the nobles, who had 
7 ſeduced his tender age from the paths of his . 
Fa duty ; and exhorting him, at the ſame time, to 
y perſevere in honour, virtue, and piety. This 
e pope, notwithſtanding the horrid crimes which 
y filled his infamous life, acted a moſt friendly 
es part, at this time, both towards James and his 
r, ſubjects; and addreſſed another letter to the 
t⸗ nobility of Scotland, exhorting them to obe- f 
8, dience, and containing, according to Drum- 
ut mond, the following excellent admonitions: 
n, * Ambition was the cauſe, of ſedition, which, 
li- had no limits, and which was the bane and 
id wreck of ſtate and kingdoms, of which they 
ſe ſhould beware; kingdoms ſubſiſting upon the 


{5 3 of a prince, and that reſpect his 
| ſub- 
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A. D. 1491, ſubjects carried towards him. He was the eye 


and ſun of juſtice; the prince weakened or 
taken away, or his authority contemned, the 
commonwealth would not only fall into a de- 
cadence, but ſuffer an earthquake 'and- periſh ; 
either after by foreigners be invaded, or by 
inteſtine diſſenſions rent aſunder. Confuſion 
followed where obedience ceaſed and left: con- 
tempt depoſed kings as well as death, and 
kings are no longer kings when their ſubjects 
refuſe to obey them. That good people made 
good kings, which he requeſted them to en- 
deavour to be, as they would anſwer to God, 
whoſe lieutenants princes were, and by whoſe 
power they ruled.” 
All diſtinctions of party were now aboliſhed 
in Scotland, and the confideration of the em- 
baſly for the king's marriage was revived and 
puſhed with more vigour than ever. Some 
alteration took place with regard to the per- 
ſons of the embaſſadors; for on the fourteenth 
of June, Henry granted a paſſport for Robert 
and William, biſhops of Glaſgow and Aber- 
deen, the earls of Bothwel and Morton, the 
prior of St. John's, the lords Glamis and Oli- 
phant, with Richard Murrhead dean of Glaſ- 
gow, and one hundred attendants, to travel 
through his dominions to Charles king of 
France, and the king and queen of Spain, and 
other countries. Their inſtructions were the 
: fame as had been given to the former embaſſa- 
, dors; 
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dors; and Sir James Ogivie of Airly, attended 4D. 149%. 


by Rothſay, herald, was ſent embaſſador to re- 
new the ancient leagues with Denmark, in 
which be ſucceeded ſo well, that, upon his re- 
turn, he was made a lord of parliament. 

The members next proceeded to the refor- 
mation of the ſtate, upon the ſame ſalutary 
principles that had directed the parliaments 
under the two late reigns. The intereſts of 
minors who were in ward to the king, or any 
of his barons, were conſulted, by proviſions 
being made againſt the waſte of their eſtates 
during their nonage; and the ſheriffs were or- 
dered to make out eſtimates of their properties, 
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that a proportionable part ſhould be allowed 
them for their maintenance and education; 


and that when they came to full age, they 


ſhould enter upon them without any diminu- 


tion of their value. Another excellent act was 


made, not only for puniſhing aſſaſſins, and 


thoſe who were guilty of maims and mutila- 


tions, but for binding over to the peace thoſe 
Who threatened any violence to their neigh- 
bours. This proceſs was called Law-burrowis, 
meaning that the law- was bail or caution for 
the party aggrieved. Farther proviſions were 
made for the more frequent meetings of juſti- 
ciary courts, and for protecting and aſſiſting the 
civil magiſtrate in the diſcharge of his duty. 
It was made capital for the inhabitants of 
burghs to enter into confederacies for obſtruct- 

ing 
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ing the churſe of law; and regulations were 
appointed far apply ing the revenues f copo- 
rations to their proper uſes. 

The indinatiohs of -2 ſovereign naturally 
kive their inſluence on the manners of his ſub- 
jects. Thoſe of James were for military exer- 

ciſes, and magnificent exhibitions. He had 
early accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe of arms, 
and he earneſtly deſired to ſee all his ſuhjects 
ſoldiers. For that purpoſe, the ſheriffs were 
impowened to muſter, four times a. year, the 
inhabitants of their reſpective diſtricts, the al- 
dermen and bailiffs doing the ſame within 
their burghs, as they ſhould anſwer to the 
chamberlain or his deputy. Every gentleman, 
with ten pounds or more of yearly revenue, 
was ſto be armed with baſnet, ſellet, white hat, 
gorge or piſſane, complete armour for the legs, 
ſword, ſpear, and dagger. inferior ranks of 
ſubjects were to be armed as the king's com- 
miffary: or the ſheriff ſhould appoint; but the 
meaneſt inhabitant was to be provided with a 
bow and arrows, or a good ax. Thoſe regu- 
lations were productive of a ſurpriſing reforma- 
tion of manners. Juſtice had its courſe; rob- 

bery and violence of all kinds were ſuppreſſed 
throughout the kingdom; and the ſplendor 
of the king's court, with the polite entertain- 
ment he gave to all adventurers in feats of arms, 
drew great numbers of foreigners of the firſt 
quality to Scotland,» Wy 
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In the year 1492, another treaty was ſet on 822 | 
foot for prolonging the truce with England. 
The Scotch commiſſioners were, William biſhop 
of Aberdeen, William lord St. John, lord high- 
treaſurer, Mr. Alexander Inglis, archdean of 
St. Andrew's, John Hume of Erliſton, Patric 
Hume of Faſtcaſtle, Walter Ker of Cesford, 
and Mr, Richard Lawſon, clerk. Thoſe for 
England were, Richard biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
Sir John Grayſtoc, the dean of York, and others. 
Their meeting was at Coldſtream; and the 
truce between the two nations was prolonged 
from the twenty-firſt of December to the twen- 
ty-firſt of the ſame month 1496; the allies 
comprehended on the part of king James being 
Charles king of France, John king of Den- 
mark, the kings of Spain and Naples, and the 
dukes of Auſtria and Milan; and thoſe of king 
Henry, the emperor, the king of the Romans, 
the kings of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, the 
dukes of Auſtria, Burgundy, Ferrara, and Sa- 
voy. It is remarkable, that certain noblemen of 
both kingdoms put their ſeals to the ratification 
of the two treaties. Thoſe on the part of Scot- 
land were the biſhops of Aberdeen, Dunkeld, 
and Galloway; Colin earl of Argyle, lord-chan- 
cellor ; Patric Hepburn earl of Bothwel, with 
the lords Lyle, Oliphant, and Drummond. 
Whatever precautions the two courts might 
take for-the public tranquillity, the borderers, 
who lived by rapine, and whoſe ſtate was inac- 
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| A.D.1492. ceſſible to civil regulations, committed many 


outrages; and thoſe on the fide of England 
being found the moſt _untractable, Henry, on 
the twenty-ſecond- of Auguſt, appointed new 
commiſſioners for repairing all the breaches of 
the peace that had happened, and for prevent- 
ing the like for the future. James, who was 
not very fond of Engliſh connections, and, 
fatally for himſelf, was entirely attached to 
thoſe with France, delayed nominating 'any 
commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of England 
till October following; but we know of no 
meeting they held till next year. 

In 1493, Henry, obſerving the growing pro- 
ſperity of Scotland, the harmony that ſubſiſted 
between the king and his ſubjects, and the re- 
ſpect in which James was held by all the courts 
of Europe, propoſed a marriage between him 
and the moſt ſerene princeſs Catharine his 
couſin, the daughter of Eleonora counteſs of 
Wiltſhire, who was the daughter of Edmund 
late duke of Somerſet, his uncle. It is pro- 
bable that James thought the match below his 
dignity. He appointed, as his commiſſioners, 
William biſhop of Aberdeen, keeper of the 
privy-ſeal, Sir John Roſs of Montgrenan, Mr. 
John Freſſel (Fraſer) dean of the king's chapel 
of Reſtalrig, and clerk-regiſter, and Richard 
Lawſon, clerk to the court 'of juſticiary, to 
prolong the truce, and to compromiſe all the 
breaches of it; but gave them no inſtructions 
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as to his marriage. The king of England A. p. 1496s 
named the biſhop of St. Aſaph, Sir William Ty- 


ler, and others, as his commiſſioners ; and both 
parties met at Edinburgh on the twenty-fourth 
of June. The Scotch commiſſioners complained 


loudly of the infraction of the truce by the 


Engliſh; and Henry paid a thouſand marks 
ſterling in gold, before the laſt day of the fol- 
lowing May, by way of indemnification for 


the loſſes of James and his ſubjects. As to the 


propoſal of marriage, it was treated by the 
Scots with great contempt, as. appeared in a 
few days after. 

The parliament met on the firſt of May. Not- 


between James and his miniſters, he undoubt- 
edly had about him counſellors who knew 
how to puzzle the execution of their delibe- 
rations; for, even at this time, I cannot: per- 
ceive that the embaſſadors for his marriage had 
taken their departure from Scotland, As he 
was now of an age to entitle him to determine 
for himſelf, they left to him the nomination of 
the embaſſadors, and added a thouſand pounds 
to the ſix thouſand already voted for defraying 
their expences, with another thouſand & for the 
honourable home-bringing of a queen.” Sir 
Stephen Lockhart and Thomas Stuart, with 
ſome others, were appointed to receive this 
money; and it was re- enacted by parliament, 
1 the king himſelf ſhould diſcharge no part 
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. b. 1492. ceſſible to civil regulations, committed many 
outrages; and thoſe on the ſide of England 
being found the moſt untractable, Henry, on 
the twenty- ſecond of Auguſt, appointed new 
commiſſioners for repairing all the breaches of 
the peace that had happened, and for prevent- 


James, who was 
not very fond of Engliſh connections, and, 
fatally for himſelf, was entirely attached to 
thoſe with France, delayed nominating 'any 
commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of England 
till October following; but we know of no 
meeting they held till next year. 

In 1493, Henry, obſerving the growing pro- 
ſperity of Scotland, the harmony that ſubſiſted 
detween the king and his ſubjects, and the re- 
ſpect in which James was held by all the courts 
of Europe, propoſed a marriage between him 
and the moſt ſerene princeſs Catharine his 
couſin, the daughter of Eleonora counteſs of 
Wiltſhire, who was the daughter of Edmund 
late duke of Somerſet, his uncle. It is pro- 
bable that James thought the match below his 
dignity. He appointed, as his commiſſioners, 
William biſhop of Aberdeen, keeper of the 
privy-ſeal, Sir John Roſs of Montgrenan, Mr. 
John Freſſel (Fraſer) dean of the king's chapel 
of Reſtalrig, and clerk-regiſter, and Richard 
Lawſon, clerk to the court 'of juſticiary, to 
prolong the truce, and to compromiſe all the 
breaches of it; but gave them no inſtructions 
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as to his marriage. The king of England 


named the biſhop of St. Aſaph, Sir William Ty- 


ler, and others, as his commiſſioners ; and both 
parties met at Edinburgh on the twenty-fourth 
of June. The Scotch commiſſioners complained 
loudly of the infraction of the truce by the 
Engliſh; and Henry paid a thouſand marks 
ſterling in gold, before the laſt day of the fol- 
lowing May, by way of indemnification for 


the loſſes of James and his ſubjects. As to the 


propoſal of marriage, it was treated by the 
Scots with great contempt, as appeared in a 
few days after. 

The parliament met on the firſt of May. Not- 


withſtanding the ſeeming good correſpondence 


between James and his miniſters, he undoubt- 
edly had about him counſellors who knew 
how to puzzle the execution of their delibe- 
rations; for, even at this time, I cannot per- 
ceive that the embaſſadors for his marriage had 
taken their departure from Scotland, As he 
was now of an age to entitle him to determine 
for himſelf, they left to him the nomination of 
the embaſſadors, and added a thouſand pounds 
to the fix thouſand already voted for defraying 
their expences, with another thouſand & for the 
honourable home-bringing of a queen.” Sir 
Stephen Lockhart and Thomas Stuart, with 
ſome others, were appointed to receive this 
money; and it was re- enacted by parliament, 
as the king himſelf ſhould diſcharge no part 
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Bpotſwood, 


part of it to his own uſe, or that of a favourite; 

nor could his receipt be admitted as a diſcharge 
for any part of it. This is a freſh proof that 
the Scotch parliament, like the Engliſh, thought 
they had a right to diſpoſe of the money 
they voted for public ſervice as they pleaſed. 
Another obſervation, greatly to their honour, 
ariſes out of this meaſure, as it is a proof of 
their conſidering the grandeur of the king in 
the ſame light with that of the kingdom, by 
putting it out of the power even of James him- 
ſelf to diminiſh any part of the national ſplen- 


dor in the eyes of foreigners. 


_ Theſameparliament reſumed the patriotic de- 
fign of turning the national fiſheries into a pub- 
lic benefit; for it was enacted, * That all mari- 
time towns ſhould build buſſes or veſſels of at 
leaſt twenty tons burthen, to be employed in 
fiſhing; and that all idle perſons ſhould be 


preſſed into that ſervice.” The noble fpirit 


which this parliament ſhewed: againſt the en- 
croachments of the Roman ſee deſerves to be 
particularly diſtinguiſhed in hiftory. That 
court, ever watchful over its own intereſts, had 
found means, while the late interdict laſted, to 
bring before its tribunal a number not only of 
eccleſiaſtical, but civil, cauſes ; by which the na- 
tion was drained of its money, and the autho- 


| rity of government undermined. Robert Black- 
| Tin who had been tranſlated from the ſee of 


Aberdeen 
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Aberdeen to that of Glaſgow, had great dif- 


ferences with Schevez archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, concerning their juriſdictions; and 
Blackader had intereſt enough at the court of 


Rome to obtain a bull erecting his ſee of Glaſ- 


gow into an archbiſhopric. Perhaps no nation 
in Europe but the Scots would, at that time, 
have diſputed the power of his holineſs in 
eccleſiaſtical matters; but this parliament laid 
down as a maxim, that the privileges of the 
church, as well as the ſtatutes. of the realm, 
had been created for the benefit of the com- 
munity ;'and that they could not be renounced 
without conſent of the king, the three eſtates, 
and the reſpective chapters. This manly prin- 
ciple was followed by as vigorous reſolutions. 
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All eccleſiaſtical encroachments, ſince the reign 


of James the firſt, relating to the diſpoſal of 
elective benefices, were annulled ; and the arch- 
biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow were to 
confirm the election of all abbacies within their 
reſpective dioceſes, without applying to the 


court of Rome. As many differences. between 


the two archbiſhoprics {till lay undecided by 
his holineſs, who found the great benefit of 
procraſtinations, the parliament empowered 
the king to ſeize the temporalities of both par- 
ties, if they did not retract their pleas at Rome, 
and ſubmit to an equitable deciſion in Scot- 
land. The ſame parliament went farther; for 
it was recommended to the king to extend 

this 
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|- A-D.1493 this inhibition to all caſes that had been carried 
from Scotland before the pope, and his em- 
baſſadors were to order all parties home, that 
their cauſes might be decided by their ordina- 
ries, or by ſuch judges as the king, in council, 
ſhould appoint. The fees payable to the ſee 
of Rome were reduced to the ancient rates; 
and a vote paſſed that none ſhould be received 
into Scotland with legantine powers, but Cans 
nals and natives of the kingdom. 

Many other excellent regulations, which do 
not fall within the province of general hiſtory, 
were made by the ſame parliament, eſpecially 

| thoſe relating to the internal trade of the king- 
IH dom, and the preſervation of the game. The 
| king, being now twenty-one years of age, 
took entire poſſeſſion of the reins of govern- 
ment; but previous to this, an act of reſump- 
tion paſſed, by which all grants to the prejudice 
of the crown, that had been made in his mi- 
nority, were annulled, excepting thoſe beſtowed 
on the earl of Bothwel and Sir John Roſs, 
Thoſe granted by his father, from the ſecond 
of September 1487, were annulled likewiſe, 
as being derogatory to the memory of the late 
king. Thoſe were remarkable acts, and prove 
that the regicides of James the third had ſtill 
the governing influence in parliament; though 
it muſt be owned that they had exerciſed it to 
excellent purpoſes. By the common law of 
Scotland, the King might have annulled all that 
had f 
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had been done to his prejudice during his mi- A. b. : · 


nority; but this act put it out of his power to 
rehabilitate the perſons who had been rewarded 
or diſtinguiſhed by his father after the above- 
mentioned- period, or to deprive the two fa- 


vourites of the faction of their rewards. James, 


however, did not think himſelf bound not to 
employ the friends of his father in W 
offices of truſt and profit. | 


The perpetual broils between Henry the ſe- 


venth and the court of France, and the inability 
of the emperor Maximilian, Henry's chief ally, 
to perform his engagements, induced that prince 


to think of binding Scotland to England by 
the neareſt ties. Towards the end of this year, 


he appointed Thomas lord Dacre, Sir Richard 
Salky, and Sir John Muſgrave, as his pleni- 
potentiaries, to meet with thoſe, of Scotland, 
to ſettle ſome inconſiderable border-differences. 
This commiſſion was probably intended as an 
introduction to more ſerious negociations; for 
in the beginning of the year 1494, he appointed 
Richard biſhop of Durham, lord privy-ſeal ; 
Thomas lord Dacre, deputy of prince Henry 
duke of York, and warden of the weſt marches; 
Sir William Tyler, captain of the town and 
caſtle of Berwic ; with Chriſtopher Morely and 
John Cartyngton, to repair to Coldſtream by 
the fifteenth of June. Their buſineſs was either 
to prolong the truce, or to conclude a treaty 
for a perpetual peace. The commiſſioners for 

James 
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| AD. 494. James were, Robert Blackader, archbiſhop of 


Glaſgow, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the earl of 


Morton, the prior of St. John of Jeruſalem in 


Scotland, the lords Lyle and Maxwel, the arch- 


_ deacon of St. Andrew's, ſecretary and clerk of 
the regiſter, John Ogilvy baron of Fingaſh, 


Walter Ker of Cesford, Patric Hume of Faſt- 
caſtle, and Mr. Richard Lawſon. We, know of 


nothing important being done by thoſe com- 
miſſioners; and the reſt of the year paſſed with 
profound tranquillity in Scotland (where the 


court was more brilliant than any in Europe) 


and in fruitleſs negociations upon the borders. 
This indeciſive ſtate of affairs between the two 


nations put Henry upon his guard, eſpecially 


as ſome foreign partizans of his famous rival, 


Perkin Warbeck (whom J ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion often to mention) were now appearing 


in Scotland, and had prevailed with the bor- 


derers to threaten an invaſion of England. 
On the twenty-ſecond of March 1495, the 
earl of Surry, vice-warden of the weſt and mid- 
dle marches of England, was commanded to 
muſter all the fencible men and horſemen from 
the Trent to the Tweed. The duke of York, 


afterwards Henry the eighth, was appointed 
warden- general; and the biſhop of Durham, 


Sir William Tyler, John Heyron of Ford, John 


Cartyngton, and a gentleman of the name of 
Ratcliff, were appointed to be the duke's depu- 


ties during his nonage. They had orders not 
| only 
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only to watch over the ſafety of the borders, A. D. 136. 


and particularly of Berwic, but to train and 
exerciſe the inhabitants of Northumberland 
in the ſatne manner as had been practiſed by 
Sir Henry Piercy, warden of the marches. They 


and, if the Scots were ſo inclined, to prolong 
the peace. By this time,. Henry had fixed his 
eyes upon James as his ſon-in-law ; nor, indeed, 
could he have made a better choice. Authors 
have, in a manner, been unanimous. in telling 


us, that he preferred James as a match for his 
eldeſt daughter, and gave his ſecond to the 


French king, becauſe, in caſe of a deficiency of 


his heirs male, the leſſer kingdom muſt be an 


acquiſition to the larger. Whatever may be in 
this ſpeculation, we know that James appointed 
as his plenipotentiaries the biſhop of Murray, 
John lord Drummond, Sir William de Knoll, 
Sir William de Mourrey of Tullibarden, Sir 
John de Loundy, and Richard Lawſon, clerk. 
James, at this time, was employing himſelf 
in the moſt laudable affairs of government, by 
making a progreſs in perſon all over his king- 
dom, and marking all the grievances of his 


ſubjects, that they might be remedied in the 


enſuing parhament. Young, gay, and gallant 
as he was, he had eſtabliſhed a maxim, that 
in his reign the ruſh-buſh ſhould keep the cow, 
meaning that his regulations ſhould exempt 
the inhabitants from the trouble of guarding 

Vol. IV. _ their 


were likewiſe impowered to redreſs grievances, 
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The eldeſt 


FPrucels of 
England 
offered to 
James i in 


marriage. 


hiſtorians, that he brought the honeſt part of 
his ſubjects into a greater ſtate of ſecurity than 
had ever been known in that country before. 
While the Scots were in ſuſpence about the 
ſucceſs of their embaſſadors, who were to chuſe 
a wife for their ſovereign, Henry reſolved to 
come at once to his point, by offering James 
the hand of his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs 


Margaret, in marriage; for I perceive, that in 
the month of June this year, he conſtituted the 


biſhops of Durham and Carliſle, Thomas earl 
of Surry, Randolph Nevyle, lord Nevyle, Tho- 
mas lord Dacre, lieutenant of the weſt marches, 
and Sir William Tyler, his embaſſadors, or any 
two of them, the biſhop of Durham being one, 


to negociate a marriage between the king of 


Scots and his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Mar- 
garet. This match, by far the moſt illuſtrious 


of any in Europe, ſeems to have carried with 
it no temptation for James; and it is now ne- 


ceſſary to enter upon the hiſtory of the perſon 
who is commonly called Perkin Warbeck, ſo 
far as it is connected with that of Scotland. 

It does not fall within my province to en- 
quire into the reality of the murder of the two 
ſons left by Edward the fourth of England, and 
which has been generally imputed to their un- 


cle, Richard the third. That Richard has been 


loaded with guilt which he never committed, 


ſeems to be certain; and his memory lay un- 
dler 


LW 
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der particular diſadvantages. Henry the ſe- 
venth, who: ſacceeded him, was a worſe man 
than Richard; and the whole buſineſs of his 
life was to exterminate, by the moſt bloody, 
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inhuman, means, the remains of the houſe of 


Vork. The ſame barbarous policy prevailed 
during the reigns of his ſon, his grandſon, and 
his two grand -daughters; nor would it have 
been ſafe for any ſubject in England to have 
profeſſed a doubt that Richard the third was 
not the moſt bloody tyrant that ever ſwayed 
the ſceptre. It was not the intereſt of James 
the ſixth of Scotland, who ſucceeded to the 
crown of England by his deſcent from Henry 
the ſeventh, to contradict this prepoſſeſſion; 
and it was rivetted by the pen of Bacon, a ve- 
nal lawyer, but the greateſt philoſopher of his 


age, who wrote the hiſtory of Henry the ſe- 


venth. This writer, without producing a ſin- 
gle proof that carries with it the face of au- 
thenticity, has endeavoured to fix the marks 
of impoſture upon Perkin; and after-times have 
adopted the ſame notion. Though it is fo- 
reign to my purpoſe to. enter upon particulars, 
yet whoever conſiders the whole complexion 
of that unhappy pretender's hiſtory, can ſcarcely 
entertain a doubt that he was the ſecond ſon 
of Edward the fourth, and that he had been 
ſent ſecretly abroad, where he was either re- 
ceived or diſcovered by his aunt, the ducheſs 
of Burgundy. An Engliſh-a& of parliament 
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Hiſtory of = 
fourth, been then alive, he muſt have been 


Perkin 
War beck, 


and had ns arms ſecured” the throne to 
Richard. 
Had the duke of York, ſon tn . the 


twenty-one years of age, which was that of 
Perkin. The duke had lived, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, eleven years in his father's 


court; ſo that his perſon, notwithſtanding 


the advance of years, could ſcarcely have 
been miſtaken by the great nobility and 


members of parliament, who had ſeen Perkin 
abroad, and were free enough unanimoulily to 


ſpeak their ſentiments, acknowledged him to 
be the identical duke of York; His firſt ap- 
pearance as ſuch was at the court of his aunt 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, who is ridiculouſly 
repreſented as being privy to the impoſture. 
Whatever diſlike that princefs could have had 
to Henry the ſeventh, it is very unlikely that 
the would, without internal conviction, have 
hazarded the loſs of her own revenues (great 


part of which depended upon a trade with 
England) and have deprived her niece's poſte- 


rity of the Engliſh crown. The ſtriking re- 
ſemblance which Perkin bore to Edward the 
fourth, the beauty of his perſon, 'and the gran- 
deur of his manner, are acknowledged by hif- 
torians the leaſt friendly to his memory. His 
education' had been virtuous, and carefully 


taten by: the dach of Barguody, Upon 


a breach 
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a breach between Henry and the court of A. p. wy. 
France, he had been ſent with an Engliſh lady 
(che lady Brampton) to Portugal, where he 
| was well received by John the ſecond, the 
| greateſt prince that had ever filled that throne. 
After reſiding a year in Portugal, he went to 
| Ireland, where he wrote to the earls of Deſ- 
mond and Kildare, commanding them. to. aſhiſt 
him in recovering his patrimony.' Thoſe two 
noblemen did not dare to give him credit ; and 
| he was forced to throw himſelf upon the af- 
fections of the common people, who being de- 
J voted to the houfe of York, flocked to him 
) from all quarters. Being deſtitute of money, 


b arms, and ammunition, his ſucceſs in Ireland 
t was but indifferent ; and, while he was waiting 

/ there, Charles the eighth, king of France, ſent 
. over one Frion, who was in his ſervice, and 
4 had been formerly a kind of a ſecretary to Ed- 

t ward the fourth, to enquire into the truth of 
e the pretender's allegations. Frion (who pro- 

t bably could not have been miſtaken} no ſooner 


h ſaw Perkin, than he pronounced him to be 
* the duke of Vork, and conducted him, accord- 
» ing to.the orders he had received from Charles, 
e to the French court, where he was treated 
1 with all the diſtinction due to his birth and 
{. pretenſions; nor did Charles entertain the leaſt 
is doubt of his being Edward the fourth's ſon. 
y Sir George Nevyle, Sir John Tyler, and about 
n an hundred other Engliſh gentlemen, recog- 7 


h nized 
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A-D. 14,5. nized him in the ſame quality; and Frion con- 


ſtantly reſided about his perſon. A royal guard 
was allowed him by the French king ; but the 
treaty of Eſtaples, which was concluded be- 
tween Charles and Henry, put a period to the 
hopes of Perkin in that country. That Charles 
actually believed him to be the true duke of 
York, is evident from his rejecting the moſt 
earneſt applications of Henry to deliver him 
up; nor could he be prevailed upon to deny 
him a refidence in his kingdom. All he en- 
gaged for was the general ſtipulation, which 


parties in treaties mutually agree to, that nei- 


ther would aſſiſt nor abet the enemies of the 
other. Perkin afterwards repaired again to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy's court. That princeſs 
affected to be extremely ſhy of believing him 
to be the real duke of Vork; but whether her 
diſtruſt aroſe from any freſh matter of doubt, 
or from a motive of policy, is uncertain. Per- 
kin appeared conſtant and uniform, but be- 
comingly modeſt, through all his examinations, 
and perſevered in all he had aſſerted, though 
he was threatened with impriſonment. All the 
ſcruples of the ducheſs at laſt vaniſned. She 
acknowledged him to be the real duke of Vork, 
gave him the title of England's White Roſe 
(which was the badge or cognizance of that 
houſe) and aſſigned him a guard of thirty hal- 
berdiers. Many Engliſh noblemen and gentle- 
men, who had known the duke of York in his 

father's 
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father's life-time, went to the court of the 4. b. 1495- 
ducheſs in Flanders, where they recognized 
Perkin as real duke of York; and Henry ae- 
tually failed in an attempt which he made to 
prove that he had been murdered. The un- 
popularity of Henry's government, at this time, 
was undoubtedly of great ſervice to Perkin ; 
and his pretenſions became ſoon ſo ſerious, that 
Henry employed perſons to prove that he was 
by birth the ſon of a convert Jew, who was 
a kind of a travelling pedlar through Flanders ; 
and that the ducheſs of Burgundy, through 
the great averſion ſhe had for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, had picked him up, and inſtructed him 
in the part he was playing. 

All the effects of Henry's earneſtneſs to diſ- 
cover the impoſture, terminated in vague, un- 
certain, accounts, no two perſons agreeing in 
the ſame; nor even as to his parentage or na- 
tive country. He applied, at laſt, to young 
Philip, archduke of Auſtria (who was ſove- 
reign of the eſtates poſſeſſed by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and ſon to the emperor Maximilian) 
for his interpoſition with the ducheſs for the 
diſmiſſion of Perkin, or giving him up to juſ- 
tice. Lord Bacon has given us the ſpeech of 
Warham (one of Henry's embaſſadors, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) to Phi- 
lip, endeavouring to prove the impoſture of 
Perkin; but all his allegations are vague, full 
of declamation, and without any evidence to 

ſupport 
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A.D. 4355. nized him in the ſame quality; and Frion con- 


ſtantly reſided about his perſon. A royal guard 
was allowed him by the French king; but the 


. treaty of Eſtaples, which was concluded be- 


tween Charles and Henry, put a period to the 
hopes of Perkin in that country. That Charles 
actually believed him to be the true duke of 
York, is evident from his rejecting the moſt 
earneſt applications of Henry to deliver him 


up; nor could he be prevailed upon to deny 


him a reſidence in his kingdom. All he en- 
paged for was the general ſtipulation, which 
parties in treaties mutually agree to, that nei- 
ther would aſſiſt nor abet the enemies of the 
other. Perkin afterwards repaired again to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy's court. That princeſs 
affected to be extremely ſhy of believing him 
to be the real duke of Vork; but whether her 
diſtruſt aroſe from any freſh matter of doubt, 


or from a motive of policy, is uncertain. Per- 


kin appeared conſtant and uniform, but be- 
comingly modeſt, through all his examinations, 
and perſevered in all he had aſſerted, though 
he was threatened with impriſonment. -All the 
ſcruples of the ducheſs at laſt vaniſhed. She 
acknowledged him to be the real duke of York, 
gave him the title of England's White Roſe 
(which was the badge or cognizance of that 
houſe) and aſſigned him a guard of thirty hal- 
berdiers. Many Engliſh noblemen and gentle- 
men, who had known the duke of York in his 

father's 
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father's life-time, went to the court of the 
ducheſs in Flanders, where they recognized 
Perkin as real duke of York; and Henry ae- 
tually failed in an attempt which he made to 
prove that he had been murdered. The un- 
popularity of Henry's government, at this time, 
was undoubtedly of great ſervice to Perkin; 
and his pretenſions became ſoon 10 ſerious, that 
Henry employed perſons to prove that he was 
by birth the ſon of a convert Jew, who was 
a kind of a travelling pedlar through Flanders ; 
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and that the ducheſs of Burgundy, through | 


the great averſion ſhe had for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, had picked him up, and inſtructed him 
in the part he was playing. 


All the effects of Henry's earneſtneſs to diſ- 


cover the impoſture, terminated in vague, un- 
certain, accounts, no two perſons agreeing in 
the ſame; nor even as to his parentage or na- 
tive country. He applied, at laſt, to young 
Philip, archduke of Auſtria (who was ſove- 


reign of the eſtates poſſeſſed by the ducheſs of 


Burgundy, and ſon to the emperor Maximilian) 
for his interpoſition with the ducheſs for the 
diſmiſſion of Perkin, or giving him up to juf- 
tice, Lord Bacon has given us the ſpeech of 
Warham (one of Henry's embaſſadors, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) to Phi- 


lip, endeavouring to prove the impoſture of 


Perkin; but all his allegations are vague, full 
of declamation, and without any evidence to 
ſupport 
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A.D.1495- ſupport them. The anſwer returned by the 


Flemiſh miniſtry was, that the ducheſs of Bur- 


gundy was miſtreſs of her own dominions, and 
that they had no controul upon her conduct; 
but that their maſter would inviolably pre- 
ſerve peace with the king of England. Henry 
looked upon this anſwer to be, as indeed it 
was, no better than an evaſion, and baniſhed 
the Flemings out of England; and having 
gained over Sir Robert Clifford, one of Perkin's 
ſtrongeſt partizans, he came to the knowledge 
of the ſtrength of his party in England, many 
of whom he arreſted, and puniſhed ſome capi- 


_ tally. Among the latter was Sir William Stan- 


ley, brother to the earl of Derby, and ſo great 
a ſubject, that Henry owed to him his crown. 
This Stanley was beheaded only for ſaying to 
Sir Robert Clifford, that if he was convinced 


Perkin was the true duke of York, he would 


not draw his ſword againſt him. Such execu- 
tions ſerved only to renderHenry more and more 
unpopular. He encreaſed his vigilance, eſpe- 
cially over Ireland, where he imagined the pre- 
tender had many friends; and the Flemings 
being extremely uneaſy at the interruption of 
their commerce with England, Perkin became 
apprehenſive that he could not be long ſhel- 
tered in Flanders. 

He gathered together a number of adven- 
turers of all ranks and nations, and procuring 
ſome thipping, he appeared off the Kentiſh 

| coaſt. 
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coaſt. Henry Was, at that time, upon a pro- A. b. 1453. 


greſs in the North, but had taken particular 
care to provide againſt any deſcent upon Kent; 
and a ſmall party of the invaders venturing to 
land, many of them were killed, and an hun- 
dred and fixty-nine taken' priſoners, of whom 
no fewer than an hundred/and fifty were exe- 
cuted. Perkin, thus diſappointed, ſteered his 
courſe towards Treland, which Henry had been 
at uncommon' pains to ſecure to his allegiance; 
He had found means to gain over the earl of 
Deſmond, the pretender's moſt powerful par- 
tizan in that country; and Perkin meeting with 
leſs encouragement there than he had done in 
England, ſet fail, with about fix hundred at- 
tendants, for Scotland, ſo that his hiſtory now 
becomes connected with- my ſubject. 

This year, the parliament met at Edinburgh, S: 
and, among other regulations, took under its 
conſideration the ſtate of the courts of Juſtice 
in Scotland. No attention had been paid to 
many of the regulations of the late reign, par- 
ticularly thoſe for aboliſhin g hereditary juriſ- 
diction, which had now reverted to their 
owners. It was with concern that James and 
his miniſters ſaw many of thoſe hereditary 
judges groſsly ignorant both of all human lite- 
rature, and the laws and conſtitution of their 
country; a conſideration which preſented a 
melancholy proſpect to future times, and un- 
born generations. In order to remedy the evil, 

Vox. IV. N n | one 
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of apy nation can produse, importing, That 
al barons, and freeþolders of ſubſtance, ſhould 
bengeforth {end their eldeſt ſan and heir to the 


grammar: ſchogl at eight or nine years ald, 


there to remain till they had attained a perfect 
maſtery of the Latin, when they were to be 


removed to the colleges where the arts and law 


were taught, at whiph places they were to con- 
tinue three years ; te the and (ſays the record) 
that juſtice might. reign univerſally through the 


realm, all judges ordinary under his highneſs 
having knowledge t9-do juſtice. Such were 


the cares of the Sgatgh legiſlature for promot- 


ing Palite literature among laymen of rank and 


property in their cohntry, at 2 time when the 


laity of England, France, and other parts of 


Europe, yere plunged in barbariſm, and when 
they were obliged, on that account, to chuſe 
their rennen and jndges from the bady of 
the clergy. 

+ This ſpirit. Was, in 2 great Manie owing 
to that excellent prelate, Elphinſton biſhop of 
Abeerdeen, and chancellor of Scotland. - He 
had been educated in France, where he ſaw all 


the.ciyil truſts of the kingdom veſted in church- 


men. Upon his return to his own country, 
he was employed under the late reign in ſeve- 
ral embaſſies of great weight and conſequence, 
and obtained ſo they credit abroad, that pope 
| Alex- 
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his earneſt ſollicitation for etecting an univerſity 
at Aberdeen, by granting him a bull for that 
purpoſe. As he was himſelf born at Glaſgow; 
it is probable that his founding the univerſity. 
of Aberdeen, and the many noble works lie 
eretted there, particularly the bridge upon the 
Dee, it an immenſe eXpdnce, was owing to 
the happy effets which he obſerved the like 
inſtitutions had in the ſouthern parts of the 


country, by ſoftening the tempers, and poliſh+. 


ing the manners, of the inhabitants. They of 
the North were, as yet, deſtitute of thofe ad- 
vantages, and his erection was attended with 
wonderful fucceſs; but I ſhalt have occaſion 
hereafter to mention this illuſtrious prelate. 


The conduct of James, at this period, is un- ©9n4u@ of 


James to- 


accountable, He had entered into a treaty of ward him. 


marriage with the eldeſt daughter of Henry, 


and he is about to eſpouſe the cauſe of a pre- 


tender to his crown. To what other caufe 
can we attribute ſo unnatural a behaviour, than 
that of his hereditary predilection for France, 
and averſion for England? The duchefs of 
Burgundy had not only herſelf wrote to James, 


but had prevailed with the French king and 


Maximilian to recommend the cauſe and pro- 
tection of Perkin to him in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner. James had in his diſpoſition a romantic turn. 


He had ſeen Perkin received by the greateſt 


Prince on the continent as the true heir to 
| Nnz2 | the 
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thing that was ſolid, or indeed probable, to 


contradict his claim; and, upon the whole, it 
ſeems to be certain that he believed him to be 


the real duke of Lork. He conſidered this as a 
glorious opportunity for aſſiſting the cauſe of 
injured innocence, in the perſon of a ſovereign 
prince. He received Perkin and his followers 


with great ſtate at Edinburgh, while the ap- 


pearance and converſation of Perkin exceeded 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of James. He 
had then at his court one of the greateſt beau- 


ties of that age, and the moſt virtuous of wo- 
men, the lady Catharine Gordon, daughter to 


the earl of Huntley, whoſe blood was allied to 
that of the royal family. Perkin fell in love 
with this lady, and James gave him her hand 


in marriage. 


A declaration or nails was next pre- 


| pared, in the name of Richard duke of Vork; 


and James, whoſe dominions were then in an 
excellent condition, raiſed an army to replace 


him in his undoubted right. The declaration 


is curious and artful. It recapitulates all the 
tyrannical acts of Henry, and his bloody pro- 


ceedings againſt Perkin's friends; but offers 


pardon to all who ſhould join him in his at- 
tempt to regain his right, with a thouſand 
pounds in ready money, and an hundred marks 
yearly of landed eſtate, to any one who ſhould 


kill or take Henry Tudor. Upon James's en- 


tering 
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tering Northumberland at the head of his army, . 6, 


this manifeſto was diſperſed, but with little 
effect, which was a moſt dreadful diſappoint- 


ment to James. The northern counties had 


always been remarkable for their attachment 
to the houſe of Lancaſter ; nor can it be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed that the partizans of the houſe 
of York would be fond of a ſovereign recom- 
mended 'to them by a king of Scotland at the 
head of his army. There is the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that Perkin had given James 
aſſurances of a riſing in the ſouth of England, 
which accordingly happened in Cornwal ; but 
the inſurgents were defeated, and their ring- 
leaders put to death. James was, at that time, 


beſieging the caſtle of Norham, and had laid 


the neighbouring country under military exe- 
cutions for not receiving their lawful ſove- 
reign, who proteſted to James, that he would 
rather lay aſide all thoughts of a crown, than 
purchaſe it by the bloodſhed and devaſtations 
which he daily beheld. James, by this time, 
thought he had gone too far, as he found. the 
Engliſh ſo averſe to the pretender; and he an- 
ſwered him with ſome peeviſhneſs, that he was 


greatly concerned for a country to which, ac- 


cording to all appearances, his right was very 
doubtful. 

The news of the invaſion of Eogliad by the 
Scots, and the breach of the truce, was re- 
_ ceived with great indignation by the Engliſh 

| par- 
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4. b. 1056. parliament. Polydore Virgil, a foreign hiſto- 


1497. 


rian, ſays, that when James entered England, 
he ſent before him, by way of advanced guard, 
a body of horſe, who reconnoitred the coun- 
try, and made their report that it was' wholly 
unprovided of defence ; nor did he proceed to 
military execution, till he loſt all hopes of the 
pretender being joined by the inhabitants. Hen- 


 ry's ination was occaſioned partly by the Cor- 


niſh rebellion, and partly by the dependence he 
had on the marriage-treaty, which was Kill in 
agitation. It was on the thirteenth of February 
1497, before he ordered a commiſſion of array 


_ againſt the Scots, whom he bitterly accuſed, in 


his commiſſion, of murdering and deſtroying 
his ſubjects, without regard to age or ſex; and 
that their barbarities exceeded all thoſe of for- 
mer times. He had been liberally ſupported 
by his parhament, both to cruſh the Corniſh 


rebellion and the Scotch invaſion; No ſooner | 


was the former ſuppreſſed, than the earl of 
Surry, who was Henry's warden. and general 


in the North, and who had hitherto lain in- 


active, was joined from the South by a ſtrong 


reinforcement, which rendering his force ſu- 
perior to that of James, he marched to the re- 


Hef of Norham-cafſtle. That fort had been well 
furniſhed with all the means of defence by the 


famous biſhop Fox, who was now: biſhop of 


Durham; and James, thinking he had done 
___ in Rs of honour, hearing of the carl's 
march, 
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march, retired ta Scotland, but could not pre- 4 D. 1497» 


vent the Engliſh from becoming maſters of the 
caſtle of Ayton, 

Any prince but one of Henry cool, fogma- 
tic, diſpoſition, would have reſented, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, an | invaſion attended with 
ſuch aggravating circumſtances ; but it ſerved 
only to accelerate an accommodation between 
the two crowns. The daughter of the king 
and queen of Spain, two princes of the ſame 
diſpoſitions with Henry himſelf, was, at this 
time, eſpouſed by the prince of Wales. What 
opinion they had of Perkin's right is uncertain ; 
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but they could not be eaſy while he was ſo 


powerfully protected in Scotland. They had 
again and again expreſſed their apprehenſlons 
on that head to Henry, and he reſolyed to ſa- 
criſice all conſiderations to their friendſhip. 
They had already nominated Peter d'Ayala, 
one of the ableſt negociators of his time, to be 
their embaſſador with Henry, and, in fact, to 


. - mediate a peace with Scotland. Phe earl of 


Surry had been recalled to England immedi- 
ately after he had taken the caſtle of Ayton; 
and Henry had propoſed to reſume the treaty 


of marriage, and had appointed the biſhop of 


Carlifle, Sir Thomas Dacre, Dr. Warham, and 
Henry Wyat, to be his commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe. James, who now heartily repented 
of his late expedition, embraced the propoſal, 
and nominated for his commiſſioners William 


Elphin- 


— 
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25. 1497. er biſhop of Aberdeen; and keeper 


of the privy·ſeal, Andrew Foreman, apoſtolic 
| prothonotary, Sir Patric Hume of Faſtcaſtle, 
and Mr. Richard Lawſon, clerk to the court of 
juſticiary. The commiſſioners on both parts 
had ſeveral meetings at Ayton; but the nego- 
ciation meeting with great difficulties, they 
agreed to refer their differences to d' Ayala, 
who had been furniſhed with full powers to 
take upon him the negociation. He therefore 
immediately repaired to the court of James, 
to hom he preſented his credentials, and mer. 
with a moſt favourable reception. 0 
Though the greateſt harmony ſabſied at 
this time between James and his ſubjects, yet 
many of them had been ſecretly gained over 
by Henry's gold, and others had openly diſ- 
approved of the late invaſion in favour of Per- 
kin. The diſpoſitions of the latter tallied with 
' thoſe of James; and the two kings agreeing to 
ſtand to the award of d' Ayala, a ſeven years 
truce was agreed upon for their reſpective do- 
minions, and their allies, The conſervators of 
this truce, on the part of Scotland, were the 
biſhops of Aberdeen and Galloway, the lords 
Borthwic and Seton, Sir Patric Hume of Faſt- 
caſtle, and Mr. William Lawſon. By a ſeparate 
article between d'Ayala and William Warham, 
the ſaid truce was prolonged during the life- 
time of both kings, and a full year after the 
death of the longeſt liver. Notwithſtanding 
1 this 
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this truce, the negociation met with great dif- 
fieulties. The Engliſh inſiſted upon receiving 
an indemnification for the breach of the truce, 
and for the damage that had been done to their 
country during the late invaſion. This being 


- 
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abſolutely refuſed by the Scots, the Engliſh - 


commiſſioners. warmly inſiſted upon the. pre- 


tender's perſon being delivered up to their maſ- 


ter. This was a. meaſure Which was highly 
conſiſtent with the honour as well as the intereſt 
of James to have complied with, had he be- 
 heved Perkin to have been an impoſtor; but 
he thought the proofs of his allegations were 
fo ſtrong, that he could not abandon him; and 
indeed all the other powers in Europe ſeem to 
have been of the fame opinion. Abercromby 


is ſo. abſurd as to ſay that james protected 


him even after he was convinced of his being 
an impoſtor, becauſe he had called him duke of 
Vork, made war in his name, and married him 
to his kinſwoman; but thoſe were the very 
reaſons why Perkin ought to have been deli- 
vered up to juſtice, as they were the effects of 
moſt infamous forgeries. All that James could 
be brought to conſent to by the Spaniſh and 
Engliſh miniſters, was to ſend Perkin out of 
Scotland, but in an honourable manner. 

| James accordingly ſent for the unfortunate 
adventurer, who received the news with a 
magnanimous reſignation, throwing the blame 
of all upon his own ill fortune, which would 
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not ſuffer his friend, conſiſtently with the ſafety 
of his crown, to follow the generous dictates 
of his own heart, or to give him farther pro- 
tection, James accordingly provided three 
ſhips, which carried him and his retinue to 


Cork in Ireland, after being furniſhed with 


every thing that befitted a perſonage of royal 
rank, It may be proper to attend this unfor- 


tunate adventurer to his death. He landed at 


Cork on the twenty-firſt of July 1498. The 
citizens of Waterford immediately informed 
Henry of his arrival, and that he was but 
indifferently attended. The Corniſh malecon- 
tents, on the other hand, gave him an invita- 


tion to head them; and he actually landed at 


Bodmin, where he was ſoon at the head of 
three thouſand men. His followers daily en- 
creaſing, he beſieged Exeter, which at that 
time was a rich and flouriſhing city. For ſome 
days the inhabitants encouraged a treaty with 
the inſurgents, in hopes that Henry would 


march to their relief. The rebels, ſuſpecting 


their drift, attacked the city, being now ſeven 
thouſand; but being unprovided for a ſiege, 


and the citizens making a noble reſiſtance, 


p4 


Perkin drew off his men to Taunton. Finding 
his numbers diminiſh, and thoſe who ſtill re- 
mained with him to be little better than an 


_ unarmed, diſſolute, rabble, he abandoned them, 


and, with threeſcore horſemen in his train, 
took ſanctuary at Bewley in New-Foreſt, Hen» 
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ry, who, by this time, had marched weſtward a. P. 1438. 


at the head of a ſtrong army, ordered the ſanc- 
tuary (which he did not chuſe to violate) to be 
beſet; and, in the mean time, hearing that 
Perkin's lady was at St. Michael's Mount, he 
ordered her to be brought before him. He 


was ſo ſtruck with the beauty and majeſty of 


her perſon, that ſhe appeared to be leſs his cap- 
tive than he her's; and he gave orders for her 
being entertained in a manner anſwerable to 
her birth, and to attend his queen as a compa- 
nion, rather than a domeſtic; for ſhe had a 
. train of gentlewomen to ſerve her, and Henry 
ſettled upon her a revenue. which ſhe enjoyed 
after Perkin's death, with the title of the 
White Roſe, which was due to the ſplendor of 
her beauty and accompliſhments. This, per- 
haps, was the only generous action of Henry's 
life, and it is the more remarkable, as lady 
Catharine perſiſted in her belief that her huſ- 
band was the real duke of York ; but Henry's 
bounty was, perhaps, ſomewhat influenced by 
his diſcovering that ſhe was not with child. 
As to Perkin, he' at laſt ſurrendered himſelf 
to the lord Daubeny, one of Henry's generals; 
and being carried priſoner to the Tower, he 
was there -prevailed on, probably, by the force 
of torture, to confeſs himſelf an impoſtor; and 
part of his declaration for that purpoſe, but 
full of contradictions and abſurdities, was pub- 
liſhed, Perkin, together with the earl of War- 
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wic, the undoubted heir male of the York 4 


mily, was afterwards executed for treaſon. 


' Notwithſtanding the pretended dect 
that had been publiſhed of Perkin's impoſition, 
the king and queen of Spain would not con- 
ſent to finiſh the marriage-treaty between their 
daughter Catharine' and the prince of Wales; 


till Perkin and the earl of Warwic were put to 


Marriage 


proccedings. 


death; which occaſioned that bitter reflection 
which afterwards fell from Catharine, that her 
marriage muſt be unproſperous, becauſe it was 
ſcaled in blood. Thus much I have thought 
proper to ſay of this famous adventurer, whoſe 
vindication is connected with the hiſtory of 
the excellent prince which I am now writing; 


All ſhall add is, that before the publication of 


Mr. Rymer's Collection, neither the Scotch nor 
Engliſh hiſtorians mention any treaty of mar- 
riage being on foot between James and the 

eldeſt princeſs of England. 
That James was a very cold lover, ſeems to 
be paſt all doubt; for though he ratified: all 
that had been agreed upon by d' Ayala and his 
miniſters, and though Henry had done the 
ſame, yet we find no advances on his ſide for 
the marriage. This might be partly occaſioned 
by the youth of the princeſs, who was only, 
at the time I treat of, ten years of age; but I 
am inclined to think that other obſtacles: in- 
terpoſed. -Some of the moſt conſiderable of 
Henry's ſubjects ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the match 
in 
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in council; but they were anſwered by Henry 
in the terms I have already mentioned, that 
ſuppoling a failure of all his other iſſue, and 


that the crown of England ſhould deſcend to. 
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the progeny of that marriage, yet ſtill Scotland 


would become an acquiſition to England. The 
oppoſition, however, was ſo ſtubborn, that it 
ſuſpended, for ſome time, the concluſion of 
the treaty, and James hinted to Henry, that he. 
thought himſelf extremely ill uſed ; but an in- 
cident now happened which bade fair to re- 
kindle the flames of war between the two na- 
tions. | . 5 

A few Scotch young gentlemen, inhabitants 
of the borders, had, during the holidays, made 
a practice of ſpending ſome time in merriment 
and jollity at Norham, which was, then in the 
hands of the Engliſh, The officers and ſoldiers 


of the garriſon being diſguſted by their fre- 


quent viſits, which, they ſaid, was only to 
diſcover the ſtrength or weakneſs of the place, 
2 quarrel enſued, in which ſome of the Scots 
were killed upon the ſpot. When this fact 
was related to James (who was already ſuffi- 
ciently ruffled with the behaviour of the Eng- 
liſh council) he ſwore in a paſſion, that no- 
thing in the courſe of nature was more certain, 
than that there could be no peace between the 
people of Scotland and England. Before he 


would do himſelf juſtice by force, he diſpatched 


a herald to Henry, with a formal complaint of 
| what 


Danger of 
a rupture 
with Eng- 
land, 
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AD. 1499. what had happened, and, if ſatisfaction was re- 


The mar- 


riage nego- 
ciation 


finiſhed, 


ments, and that there was nothing he wiſhed 


co. 


fuſed, with orders to denounce war. Henry re- 
ceived the meſſage as he was preparing to march 
againſt the Corniſh men; and, after treating the 
herald with the greateſt politeneſs, he returned 


for anſwer, that what had happened was en- 
tirely without his knowledge, and againſt his 


intention; and that if his ſubje&ts ſhould be 
found to have been the aggreſſors, James ſhould 
receive all the ſatisfaction he could require in 
the terms of treaties. , 

James was far from being ſatisfied with this 
anſwer, which he ſaid was evaſive and dila- 
tory; and Henry ſent orders to the biſhop of 
Durham, who was the owner of Norham-caſ- 
tle, to do all he could to appeaſe him. This 
prelate, who was one of the ableſt negociators 
of his time, knew Henry's moſt inward ſenti- 


more to avoid than a breach with Scotland. 
He wrote to James an apology in terms ſo 
fubmiſſive, that the latter was mollified, but 
intimated to the biſhop, that he ſhould be glad 
to ſee him at Melros, to treat with him upon 
other matters that remained to be adjuſted be- 
tween him and Henry. The interview accord- 
ingly took place; and it was eaſy for the biſhop 
to ſee that the real grounds of the king's re- 
fentment aroſe from the manner in which he 
had been treated in the affair of the marriage. 
The biſhop having communicated this intelli- 
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gence to Henry, the king ſent him orders. to AD. \ 1500, 
remove, at any rate, all impediments to a good 
underſtanding with James, without loſing a 
moment. As the bride was no more than ten 
years and fix months old, and in the fourth 
degree of blood to James, it was neceſſary to 
have a diſpenſation from his holmeſs, which 
was accordingly obtained ; but, in the mean 
time, it was neceſſary to ſettle all matters in 
diſpute between the two nations. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the earl of Surry, were the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries for this purpoſe. "Thoſe for 
Scotland were, Robert archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
Patric earl of Bothwel, great admiral of Scot- 
land, and warden of the Weſt marches, and- 
Andrew biſhop of Murray. Their plenipoten- 
tiary powers are dated at Stirling the eighth of 
October 1501; and in January following, the 
marriage articles, and a treaty of perpetual 
peace, were concluded at Richmond. As this 
was one of the moſt important tranſactions that 
had ever paſſed between the two crowns, I ſhall 
make no apology for laying the articles them- 
{elves before my reader, 

« Firſt, That James king of Scotland ſhall, The es- 
at Candlemas next, in perſon, or by his proxy, 
marry the princeſs Margaret (who, on the laſt 
day of November by paſſed, had attained to 

the full age of twelve years) and that no ex- 
ceptions ſhall. be. made againſt their conſan- 


guinity 


2502, 
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4. D, 1501, guinity or affinity, both having been before- 
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hand diſpenſed with by the ſovereign pontiff. 
Secondly, That the aid princeſs ſhall be 
convoyed, at the charges of the ſaid king her 
father, and delivered to her faid huſband, or 
to any impowered by him to receive her, at 
Lamberton-kirk, about the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1 503, and not till then. 
© « Thirdly, That before the firſt day of July 
1503, the ſaid princeſs ſhall be legally in feft 
and ſeized i in all the lands, caſtles, &c. which 
the queens dowagers of Scotland uſually enjoy ; 
and if all theſe lands be not found to yield the 
yearly revenue of two thouſand pounds Engliſh, 
or, which was then the ſame, ſix thouſand 
pounds Scots money, that her faid huſband 
ſhall aſſign her as many other lands as will 
make up the deficiency, _ 
| « Fourthly, That the ſaid pricel ſhall» be 
allowed to have always by her, at leaſt, twenty- 
four ſervants of the Engliſh nation, men or 
women, as ſhe ſhall incline, over and above 
her Scottiſh domeſtics ; and that all theſe ſhall 
be entertained at the Harken of the king her 
huſband, who ſhall give her every year the 
ſum of a thouſand pounds Scots, or five hun- 
dred merks ſterling, by equal proportions, at 
the feaſts of Eaſter and Michaelmas, to be diſ- 
poſed of at her pleaſure. 
_ « Fifthly, That, in caſe of the death of the 


faid king her huſband, ſhe ſhall be allowed to 
reſide 
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reſide 1 within or without the kingdom of Scot- 4. D. * | 


land, as ſhe ſhall think fit; and that although 
ſhe. ſhould chuſe to reſide without the king - 
dom, yet her whole jointure, amounting to 
the aforeſaid ſum of two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, or ſix thouſand pounds e ſhall be 


faithfully paid. 


„ Sixthly, That the king ber nber mall pay 
for her portion, to the ſaid king James her 


huſband, thirty thouſand pieces of gold, called 


angel - nobles, or the equivalent in the current 


coin of England; whereof ten thouſand be paid - 


at Edinburgh, eight days after the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage, other ten thouſand on 
the ſame day of the enſuing year 1504, at Cold- 


ingham, and the laſt ten thouſand towards the | 


end of the next year 1 505. 


„ Seventhly, That, in caſe the ſaid 8 ; 
mall chance to die without iſſue, before the 
complete payment of her portion, the remain- 


der: unpaid ſhall be no more due; but, if ſhe 


ſhall chance to leave iflue behind, then the 
whole ſhall be RA en as if ſhe Was 


alive.“ 


„ che ſame time, A peace was concluded be⸗ 
tween the two en upon the following | 


terms: 

6, Firſt, That, - in all times to come, there 
ſhall be a ſincere, complete, and inviolable 
peace, friendſhip, and league between the moſt 


illuſtrious and excellent princes, J ames king 
Vows IV. TEP- >, of 
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1 b. 151. Of Scotland, and Henry king of England, their 
heirs and lawful hereditary faccefſors, their 
kingdoms, and en n — or 
lale, K. 
* Secondly, That neither of: the ſaid kings 
ſhall favour the rebellious ſubjects of the other, 
directly or indirectly, but ſhall, on the contrary, 8 2 
Fommit them to priſon, as ſoon as * are 
Enown'to be ſuch. - 983 ©) 1] 
3 »« Thirdly, That all cafo-contlytte granted;iof 
| romiſes made, to any of the Engliſh rebels by 
James, ſhall be recalied, and never re- 
NIE: and vice verſa, [ 
n Fourthly, I either of the aid W ſhall 
be attac d by another emperor, king, prince, 
c. that the king who is not attacked ſhall 
aſſiſt him who is, as ſoon, and with as many 
forces, as ſhall be required, provided that theſe 
forces be maintained at the charges of that =_ 
to whoſe aſſiſtance they ſhall be ſent. 
+ Fifthly, That the king of Scotland ſhall 
not moleſt nor beſiege the town or caſtle of 
Ber wic; nor ſhali the inhabitants thereof give 
any diſturbance to the __ of hs ſaid King 
of Scotland. © © © © 
„ Sixthly, That the fifth Furth of Eſlæ ſhall 
be equally free to the ſubjects of both kingdoms, 
10 that either the Scots or Engliſh may break 
or repair, without _ TIO by 2 
of the _ 0 p89 
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. « Zeventhly, That the allies of both kings A. n. * 


ſhall be comprehended in the treaty ; namely, 


the king. of the Romans, Lewis king of the 


French, the kings of Spain, Portugal, and. 


Denmark, the archduke of Auſtria, the dukes 


of Venice, Ferrara, and Savoy, and the Hanſe - 
towns of Germany, on the part of king Henry; 


and on that of king James, Lewis king of 


France, John king of Denmark, the king of 
Spain, the king of the Romans, the archduke 
of Auſtria, the dukes of Gueldres, Alſace, and 
Cleves, and marquis of Brandenburgh. That 
all theſe ſhall be informed of the treaty, and. 
invited to come into it within eight months; 
and, if they do not accept of the offer, they 
are, in that caſe, to be conſidered as uncon- 
cerned: as alſo, that, if the king of England 
mall chance to make war with any of the ſaid 


allies of the king of Scotland, the ſaid king of 


Scotland may aſſiſt his ſaid ally with auxiliary 
forces, to be ſent to his aſſiſtance and defence; 
but ſhall not offer to make a diverſion on his 
behalf, by attempting any thing againſt Eng- 
land itſelf, et vice verſa; ſo that the peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms ſhall remain inviolable 
as before. 

+ Eighthly, In caſe (which God forbid) that 
the ſaid king James or princeſs Margaret ſhould 
die before the conſummation. of their mar- 
riage, the peace ſhall nevertheleſs continue, 
unleſs __ of the kings, their heirs or ſuc- 


Wo. ceſlors, 
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. of Scotland, and Henry king of England, their 
heirs and lawful - hereditary facceſſors, their 
an, and n W n or 
laic, n 
gecondly, That neither of the ſaid. kings 
ſhall favour the rebellious ſubjects of the other, 


directly or indirectly, but ſhall, on the contrary, 
Eommit them to priſon, as as ſoon as they are 
Enown'to be fach - 4 100 


»« Thirdly, That all fafo-comtlytts granted: cl 
romiſes made, to any of the Engliſh rebels by 
> James; ſhall be recalled, and never re. 
e and vice verſa. 

W Fourthly, If either of che aid e mal 
be attac d by another emperor, king, prince, 
&c. that the king who” is not attacked ſhall 
aſſiſt him who is, as ſoon, and with as many 
forces, as ſhall be required; provided that theſe 
forces be maintained at tlie charges of that lang 
to whoſe aſſiſtance they ſhall be ſent. 

„ Fifthly, That the king of Scotland ſhall 
not moleſt nor beſiege the town or caſtle of 


Ber wic; nor ſhall the inhabitants thereof give 


any diſturbance to the ſubjefts of ny aid WN 


of Scotland. | 
„ Sixthly, That the fifth garth of Eſk ſhall 


be equally free to the ſubjects of both kingdoms, 


{0 that either the Scots or Engliſh may break 
or repair, without — N e by cher 
of the _—_— 17% 89 
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„ Seventhly, That the allies of both kings A. b. OY 
ſhall be comprehended in the treaty ; namely, 
the king of the Romans, Lewis king of the 
French, the kings of Spain, Portugal, and. 
Denmark, the archduke of Auſtria, the dukes 
of Venice, Ferrara, and Savoy, and the Hanſe - 
towns of Germany, on the part of king Henry; 
and on that of king James, Lewis king of 
France, John king of Denmark, the king of 
Spain, the king of the Romans, the archduke 
of Auſtria, the dukes of Gueldres, Alſace, and 
Cleves, and marquis of Brandenburgh. That 
all theſe ſhall be informed of the treaty, and. 
invited to come into it within eight months; 
and, if they do not accept of the offer, they 
are, in that caſe, to be conſidered as uncon- 
cerned: as alſo, that, if the king of England 
mall chance to make war with any of the ſaid 
allies of the king of Scotland, the ſaid king of 
Scotland may aſſiſt his ſaid ally with auxiliar7 
forces, to be ſent to his aſſiſtance and defence; 
but ſhall not offer to make a diverſion on his 
behalf, by attempting any thing againſt Eng- 
land itſelf, et vice verſa; ſo that the peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms ſhall remain inviolable 
as before. 
„ Eighthly, In caſe (which God forbid) that 
| the faid king James or princeſs Margaret ſhould 
die before the conſummation. of their mar- 
riage, the peace ſhall nevertheleſs continue, 
8 unleſs im of the kings, their heirs or ſuc- 
ö * | ceſlors, 
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ceſſors, do make known to the other, within 
two months after the deceaſe of the ſaid king 
or princeſs, that he will not adhere to the 
treaty. And, | 
« Ninthly, In that caſe, that is to ſay, altho? 


the peace ſhould not take effect, by reaſon of + 


the death of either of the parties, or near de- 
livery of the princeſs, at the time appointed, 
yet the truce formerly concluded ſhall continue 
during the life of both the ſaid kings, and one 
year longer. 

„ Tenthly, That both kings ſhall obtain a 
ratification of the preſent treaty from the pope, 
before the firſt day of July 1503; and that the 


: party- breaker ſhall ſubmit himſelf to the ſen- 


Moderation 


of Henry 
the ſe venth, 


tence of excommunication, and be 2 ex- 
communicated. ” 

This may be called the firſt peace which had 
been made for an hundred and ſeventy years, 
that is, ſince the treaty between Robert the 
firſt and Edward the third of England, which 
was ratified by the Engliſh parliament at Not- 
tingham, that bade fair to reſtore a permanent 


tranquillity between the two kingdoms. The 
reader will naturally perceive, that Henry had 


dropped all mention of that ſuperiority over 
Scotland, which had drawn deluges of blood 
from the ſubjects of both kingdoms. The town 
and caſtle of Berwic were indeed ceded to the 
Engliſh, but they were already in poſſeſſion. of 
both; and they had been a perpetual ſource 
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to the Scots of wars always unavailing, and 4D: 10. 
often unſucceſsful. No mention was made of 
the Iſle of Man, by which the poſſeſſion of it 
was tacitly left to the Engliſh, who had long 
held it; nor indeed could it have been of the 
leaſt conſequence to Scotland, without an ab- 
ſolute ſuperiority by ſea. Upon the whole, it 
is evident, that Henry moſt ſincerely laboured 
to extinguiſh all ſeeds of differences between 
the two nations. The more readily to effect 
this, the ſtate of the borders came under the 
cognizance of the commiſſioners; and as they 
formed two ſeparate ſtates, which were not to 
be regulated but by laws and uſages peculiar 
to themſelves, the beſt and moſt laſting methods 
were taken for that purpoſe. 

Henry, wiſe and provident as he was, was 
far from gaining his ends of James, whoſe diſ- vours to 
poſitions were the reverſe of his. He had, James from | 
agreeable to his ſordid character, given the 
biſhop of Murray, one of the Scotch embaſſa- 
dors, a liſt of the names and appointments of 
thoſe who were to attend his daughter in the 
Scottiſh court, deſiring the prelate to tranſmit 
it to James, that proviſion might accordingly 
be made for their payment. James was gal- 
lant enough - not to diſpute his father-in-law's 
arrangements; but he hinted to him, that he 
had no right to preſcribe the appointments 
which were to be paid to his wife's domeſtics. 


Henry Was not 10 ſucceſsful i in another attempt 
| 4 | he 
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. 192 he made in his political capacity. One of his 


great views in completing the match, was to 
detach James from his connections with the 
exown of France; and it is ſurpriſing, as' this 
was a matter which Henry had ſo much at 
heart, that ſome exprefs proviſion was not 
made for it in the treaty, No ſooner were the 
marriage articles ſigned, than Henry wrote to 
his right dear and entirely beloved ſon, inti- 
mating, that as by the late treaty, and the 
bonds of affinity entered into between the two 
crowns, Scotland could no longer Rand: in need 


of French aſſiſtance; he therefore hoped that 


James would ſuſpend his renewal of the old 
league with the French crown, at leaſt for ſome 
time. This letter, which was dated the twen- 


-..: [Aty-ſ{eventh of June, and delivered to James by 


Sir John Hume of Duns, is a proof how little 
Henry knew of his ſon-in-law's ſentiments. 
James, however, anſwered him with great po- 


liteneſs, that though he ſaw no reaſon why his 


deareſt father ſhould inſiſt upon ſuch a delay, 


yet he was willing to oblige. him, by deferring 


the confirmation till they ſhould have an inter- 
view together, or he ſhould be better adviſed. 
James added, that it had been uſual to confirm 
the league between the kings of France and 
Scotland upon the death of either, 

_ Henry ratified the late treaty at Weſtminſter 


on the thirty-firſt of October, in preſence of his 


own nobility and the Scotch embaſſadors. When 
215 James 


OF SCOT LAND. 
James came to perform the ſame ceremony in 
the high- church of Glaſgow, in preſence of the 
Engliſh: embaſſadors, Sir Thomas Darcy and 
Mr. Henry Babington, he gave a moſt ſignal 
proof of his predilection for his French allies; 
for he refuſed to ſwear. to the peace till the de · 
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4. b. age. 


ſignation of king of France was ſtruck out of 


Henry's titles; and in this he ſeems to have 
been ſeconded by the chief of his nobility, who 
were preſent upon the occaſion, Which hap- 


pened on the tenth ef December. This beha- 
viour of James is the more remarkable, a8 His 
bride Was not Yet arrive. 

On the eleventh of March 1503, 2 ** 
ment met at Edinburgh. From their proceed- 


ings, which are upon record, it appears, that 


their main buſineſs Was to introduce into the 
Highlands the ſame courſe of juſtice that pre- 
valled in the Lowlands, where a profound 


tranquillity ' now reigned, - and every fubject 
fubmitted himſelf to the civil power. This 


was far from being the caſe of the Highlanders, 


whoſe country was inacceſſible to the juſticiary 
lords, the ſheriffs, and the peace-officers. Thoſe 
diſorders ſeem, in à great meaſure, to have been 
fed from the neighbouring ifles, where the 
inhabitants had no idea of any other obedience; 
but that which was due to their barbarous 
chieftains. For remedying thoſe. evils, it was 
ordained, „That for the future juſtices and 


ſheriffs ſhould be deputed to theſe parts; thoſe 


G1 for 


1503. 
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4. b. 1803. for the northern iſles holding their courts 
either at Inverneſs or Dingwall, while the de- 
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puties for the ſouth iſles ſhould ſit in the Tar- 
bar of Lochkin-kerane.” The like regulations 


were made for thoſe parts of the iſlands that 


lay between Badenoch and Lorn, and the ad- 


jacent country. It is obſervable, that the lord- 
ſhip of Lorn, as well as the Iſle of Man, had, 
in all negociations but the laſt, been excepted 


out of the treaties between Scotland and Eng- 
land, and the regulations of this parliament 


partly account for the reaſon of that ſingula- | 


rity ; for the record ſays, that & that lordſhip 


had been out of uſe to come to juſtice· airs. It 
+ was. therefore. enacted, (That for the future 


the; inhabitants of Dowart, Glentowart, and 


the lordſhip of Lorn, ſhould attend thoſe courts 
at Perth *”: In ſhort, proper places of reſort 


for juſtice were. appointed all over the High- 
lands; nor is there occaſion that I ſhould; be 
more particular. 4 ber county of Inverneſs, was 


X 16] 4 eh if. 
*] luſpect, chat ever ſince the dad of that lord of. Lorn one 


whoſe name was Macdowal- or Macdougal, and who was tlie 


great enemy of Robert Bruce, the tenants, or rather ſubjects, f of 
his eſtates (which comprehended all Argyleſhire, with a great 
part of Galloway and the Highlands, all which originally went 
under the name of the lordſhip of Lorn) had a nominal depen- 
dence upon the kings of England, who might not think proper 


ſormally to relinquiſh their claim, though they made no advan- 


tages by it, the people themſelves being governed by their petty 
chieftains, who, as appears by this act, had never ſubmitted to 
the laws of Scotland. The independency of that kingdom being 


fully aſcertained hy the late treaty, Henry had no farther pre- 


tence to keep up any claim that aroſe from the pretended ſupe; 
3 of his predeceſſors over Scotland, | 0 
Q 
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a ſheriff ſhould be appointed for Roſs, to admi- 
niſter juſtice in Thane or Dingwall z another 


being commiſſioned for the dioceſe of Caith- 


neſs, to hold his courts either at Dornock or 
Wick, as the cauſes might require: yet cri- 


minal actions committed within the ſheriffdoms 


of Inverneſs, Roſs, and Caithneſs, . were ſtill 
to be tried at the juſtice-airs of Inverneſs.” 
Perthſhire, which in extent was next to Inver- 


neſs, was put under ſimilar regulations and 


diviſions; nor was there a ſpot in Scotland 
where the inhabitants were not rendered amen- 
able to Tivil and juſticiary courts. Such were 


the meaſures provided for the peace of the 


Highlands ; and thoſe for the execution of juſ- 


tice in the Low- Countries were * wiſe 


and vigorous. 

Civil cauſes had become very numerous, 
through want of time within the ftatute-days 
(or, as the Engliſh call it, the Term) allotted 
for adjudging them ; ſo that ſome of them had 
been delayed from year to year. It was there- 
fore enacted, & That his majeſty ſhould nomi- 
nate a council * to ſit at Edinburgh, or where 
he refided, for the daily deciſion of complaints 
as they ſhould occur, and to have the ſame 
powers as the lords of ſeſſion, it being notified 
to the people when and where they were to 


* The delirnation * the oreſent ſenators of juſtice in Seotand 
is the lords of cou and ſeſſion. 
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K.D, 1503. ſit. The practice of murder continuing but 


too frequent, the king (I ſuppoſe by the lords 
of articles) recommended to his parliament to 
provide ſome remedy for this growing evil, 


which he knew aroſe from the hopes the cri- 


minals had of obtaining remiſſions. The re- 
medy the parliament fell upon was pretty ex- 
traordinary ; for they enacted, © That no par- 
don ſhould paſs for premeditated murder ;” but, 
at the ſame time, they put it in the power of 
James to make a ſpecial revocation of the ſta- 


tute, whenever he was permitted ſo to do by 


the decreaſe of that horrid practice. 
The moſt excellent regulations were made 


dy the ſame parliament for encouraging the 


importation of bullion, and for keeping gold 
and ſilver within the realm. Proviſions were 
made for the improvement of agriculture ; and 
as the wood of Scotland was almoſt deſtroyed, 
on account of the ſmall fines annexed to the 
offence, the old laws for encouraging planting 
were revived ; and that every freeholder ſhould 
make parks for deer and rabbits, build dove- 


| cots, plant hedges and orchards, and at leaſt 


one acre of wood, where no great foreſts grew. 
The like regulations were made for preſerva- 


tion of the young fry in rivers, fiſh-ponds, 


orchards, bees, and in general of all game. 


The laws againſt ſturdy beggars were revived. 


and amended, as were. thoſe. relating to the 
buildin g of ſhips and n and it 
| way 


id 
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was enacted, «© That all widows ſhould ke en- A. b. *. 


titled to their third, till it could be proved 
they were not married to thoſe with whom 


they had lived; and that meaſures and weights 
ſhould be depoſited in Edinburgh by the cham- 


berlain, as ſtandards for the whole realm.“ I 


cannot help remarking, from the proceedings 
of this parliament, that the repreſentation of 
the members who compoſed it continued till 
unſettled ; for an act now paſſed, 4 That no ba- 


ron, freeholder, or vaſſal, not poſſeſſing one 
hundred marks of the then extent, amounting 
to about thirty-three marks Engliſh, ſhould 
be compelled to come perſonally to that aſſem- 
bly, unleſs the king ſhould iſſue a particular 
writ, commanding his attendance.” They were, 
however, to ſend repreſentatives to anſwer for 
them; and all who poſſeſſed more than one 


hundred marks yearly, were compellable- to 
come under the former penalties. 

I do not perceive that the burghs were, at 
this time, fond of ſending repreſentatives to 
the parliament; and they had probably com- 
plained of it as being attended with trouble 


and expence. - This parliament, however, or- 


dained, „That when any taxes were to be le- 
vied, the commiſſioners and head men of the 


burghs, as forming one of the three eſtates af 


the realm, ſhould be duly warned.” The old 
privileges of burghs and merchants, and the 
acts relating to ſailors, were revived and con- 


Qq 2 _ firmed; 
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A-D-1503 firmed ; and the great. councils of towns had 


the power of chuſing burgeſſes and guild bro. 


thies; but the magiſtrates were to be merchants! 
only, againſt whom it was rendered unlawful 
for tradeſmen, or any others, to enter into 
leagues orcombinations, Conſervators had, long 


before this time, been appointed by the govern- 


ment of Scotland, to take care of the intereſts, 
of their countrymen abroad; and, to prevent 
the extravagance of tranſmarine ſuits at law, 
it was enacted, © That the conſervator, aſſiſted 
by at leaſt four honeſt, intelligent, Scotch 
merchants, ſhould determine all differences 
that happened abroad among his countrymen; 
and he himſelf, or his deputy, Was to repair 
every year to Scotland to en an account _ 
his conduc.” 15 

The condition of ah; "royal vbvenue 8 
next under conſideration; and for the better 
preſervation of the cuſtoms, which it ſeems had 
of late been greatly defrauded; it was rén- 
dered penal for any one to houſe wool, hides, 


or ſkins, in places that were not free burghs. 
The following provifion ſhews how anxious 


this parliament, was that the king ſhould not 
be neceſſitated to employ any extraordinary 
means for ſupplying his coffers; for “his ma- 
jeſty was allowed to let, in feu, (ſomething re- 
ſembling a copyhold tenure) all his lands, an- 
nexed and unannexed, with the proviſo of its 
not „ his revenue: for which he 

conſented 


o $/C.0.T L A ND, 


conſented that every freeholder might- alſo do 
the ſame, and abrogated. thoſe ſtatutes which 


made both the land-ſuperjor and feuer incur” 


the phins of forfeiture' by ſuch alienations.“ 


30¹ 
b. a0. 


The king then made a new revocation of all 


grants, and other public acts, that were pre- 
judicial to the catholic church, or his own; 
royalty. | I conſider thoſe revocations, how- 


ever, when no particular acts are mentioned, 


as mere matters ve ws at beſt, as e 


ments to the clergy. 

This parlament being Aikemiſled, the 18560 
ſettled che lands which were intended for the 
jointuro f his future queen. The lord Dacres, 


Robert Sherborn, dean of St. Paul's, John Car- 


* 
Settlement 
of the 
queen 's 
jointure. 


ryngton,' and Richard Eryngton, Klas; had 


bern ſent by Henry to take infefment for the 
princeſs; and perhaps ſome readers - will be 


pleaſed to ſee a liſt of the lands that were aſ- 
figned her. Theſe were, the foreſt. of Etric, 
and manor or fortreſs of Newark, the county 
of March, the lordſhips of Dunbar and Cow- 
hranſpeth, the lordſhip and palace of Linlith- 
gow, the lordſhip and caſtle of Stirling, the 
earldom of Menteith, the lordſhip. and caſtle 
of Down, and the palace and lordſhip of Meth- 
ven. The record has not informed us of the 


preciſe parcels of thoſe lands which belonged 


dowry to the former queens of Scotland, 
and thoſe which were added to make up the 
| ai — pounds ſterling a year; 


but : 
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Ab. 5% but I am inclined to think none were added. 
as the land rentals were a Wen in 


Her arrival 
in 


uE RIS TORN 


Scotland at this time. {161 


Pleaſure was now all the buſinef of 3 
and his court. Henry, for the firſt time, ex- 
hibited a ſpecimen of his magniſicence, by the 
preparations he made for his daughter's jour- 
ney to Scotland. I have ſeen the originals of 
the papers tranſcribed from Henry's own writ- 


ing by the heralds who were to ſuperintend 


the proceſſion. They contained the number 
and quality of the bridels attendants of both 
| ſexes, who were to wait upon her at the ſeve - 
ral places where ſhe ſtopped or lodged, the 
manner of their relieving each other, and the 
ſeveral duties they were to perform about her 
perſon. They conſiſted of the chief nobility 
and gentry in the kingdom, and they were 


attended by above two thouſand followers, 
and the moſt ſplendid equipages that were made 
uſe of in thoſe times. On the ſixteenth of 
june, the royal bride ſet out from Richmond 
in Surry, in company with her father, who 
gave her the convoy as far as Colleweſton, 
the reſidence of his mother the counteſs of 
Richmond. After paſſing ſome days there in 
great jollity, Henry reſigned his daughter to 
the care of the earls of Surry and Northum- 


berland, who proceeded with her, in the man- 


ner and form preſcribed by their maſter, to the 
borders of Scotland, where many of the com- 
95 pany 
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thoſe who remained ſtill; made a royal appear- 
ance, and arrived at Lamberton-church, where 


the was met by James, attended by a moſt 


ſuperb train of his nobility and officers of ſtate. 
From Lamberton ſhe was conducted to Dal - 
keith, and next day to Edinburgh, where the 
marriage was celebrated with incredible ſplen- 
dor. From the beſt accounts, both publiſhed 
and in manuſcript, it appears, that the Scots 


outſhone their gueſts in every article of luxury. 
Their apparel was more coſtly, their chains 


more maſſy, and their furniture and equipages 
richer. This muſt have been owing to the 
great intercourſe and commerce which James 
and his ſubjects, at this time, entertained with 


foreign courts and countries; for even the moſt 


ſober luxuries were then unknown in thoſe of 
Denmark and onen and the other northern 


parts of Europe. 
Not only Engliſh, but n from Sen 


Germany, and other countries, were gueſts at 


this illuſtrious marriage, and partook of the 
feſtivities attending it, which, according to the 
modes of that time, and the particular diſpo- 
ſition of James, chiefly conſiſted in feats of 
arms, James, in ſome. of thoſe exhibitions, 
appeared in the character of a ſavage knight; 
and it is ſaid that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 
all the 2 by his — activity, and 
ad- 


pany were permitted ta take their leave; but . * 


9 


Splendor of 
that court. 


oo e. addreſs in arms. That he might ſupport this 
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character with the greater propriety, he was 

attended by two bands of Highlanders, or per- 
fons in that dreſs, who ſkirmiſhed with each 
other; but their exerciſes wera far from being 
harmleſs, for they were followed with real 
wounds and bloodſhed,” which ſtruck the ſpec- 
tators with the higheſt aſtoniſhment at the 
reſolution of the combatants, who: could thus 


ſport away their lives, the cuſtoms of the times 


not ſuffering them to hold the practice in de- 


| teſtation. Their arms were a target and broad- 


ſword *, and their muſic bagpipes. The exhi- 
bitions of the day being over, the night was 
fpent in princely entertainments, maſquerades, 
and dancing. Among the foreigners who at- 
tended thoſe feſtivities, was a Frenchman, one 
Darcy, who called himſelf the chevalier de la 
Beaute, famous all over Europe for his martial 


_ proweſs; but when he tilted with the lord Ha- 


milton, couſin-german' to James, neither com- 
batant could boaſt any advantage over the 
other. The king's politeneſs was ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed than his chivalry, ſo noble was 
the entertainment, and ſo elegant the atten- 


dance paid to very illuſtrious - gueſt, Upon 


the whole, this may be ſaid to have been the 


- * Drummond ſays a two-banded fword ; but both hands be- 


ing required to manage that. Weapon, ane uſe could be made of 


the target. 141 
| vertical 
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vertical period of Scotland's glory and happi- AD; 166 5 
neſs; for ſhe declined from both, while an in- | 


dependent kingdom, ever after *, eft 


* 'The old Scomk hiſtorians have * the ** ads. 
ration of thoſe celebrities, which was a poem compoſed by one 


Duubar in honour of queen Margaret. It is incomparably the f 
fineſt piece of Engliſh- poetry of any compoſed till that time, and- 


the moſt pictureſque. It is written in the form of an allegory. 
The month of May appears in her proper attributes to the au- 


| thor, and commands him to attend her, and to celebrate her. 


roſe, He follows her, it being then day-break, _ 

And as the bliſsful ſun drave up the ſky, 

All nature ſang throu comfort of the licht; 
The miuſtrels wing'd with open voyces cry, 

O luvers, now is fled the dwlly nicht, 

Come welcome day, that comforts every wicht. 
Hail May, hail Flora, hail Aurora ſhene, . 
Hail princeſs Nature, hail luve's hartſome quene. 


Though thoſe are far from being the beſt lines in the poem, 
yet I have quoted them to give the reader ſome idea of the au- 


thor's deſcriptive powers, and how well he had ſtudied Lucretius, 
a claſſic who in thoſe days was very uncommon. But to pro- 


ceed in the allegory.” Queen Nature ſummons the animal crea- 


tion, and all the flowery products of May, to attend her, and do 


her homage, She employs the ſwift-footed roe to be her meſ- 


ſenger to the beaſts, the reſtleſs ſwallow to the birds, and the 
yarrow to the flowers. The reader, we doubt not, will be 
pleaſed to ſee a deſcription of James's perſon 1908 that of a 
lion, which was his armorial bearing. 
All drocht in were, in twynkling of an ee, 
Baith beiſt, and bird, and flowir before the quene, 
And firſt the lyon, greateſt of degre, 
Was ſummon'd ther, and he, fair to be ſene, 
With a full hard countenance and kene, 
Before dam Nature came, and did inclyne, 
With viſage bauld, and courage leonyne. 
This awful beiſt was terrible of cheir, 
Perſing of luke, and ſtout of countenance, 
Right ſtrong of corps, of faſſon fair, bot feir, 
Luſty oß ſhape, licht of deliverance, 


Reid of his colour, as the ruby glance : 7 8597 


In field of gold he ſtude full rampantly, * 
With flowr-de-lyces circlet pleaſantly, 
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character with the greater propriety, he was 

attended by two bands of Highlanders, or per- 
ſons in that dreſs, who ſkirmiſhed with each 
other; but their exerciſes were- far from being 
harmleſs, for they were followed with real 
wounds and bloodſhed, which ſtruck the ſpec- 


tators with the higheſt aſtoniſhment at the 


reſolution of the combatants, who could thus 


ſport away their lives, the cuſtoms of the times 


not ſuffering them to hold the practice in de - 


teſtation. Their arms were a target and broad- 


ſword *, and their muſic bagpipes. The exhi- 
bitions of the day being over, the night was 
ſpent in princely entertainments, maſquerades, 
and dancing. Among the foreigners who at- 
tended thoſe feſtivities, was a Frenchman, one 
Darcy, who called himſelf the chevalier de la 
Beaute, famous all over Europe for his martial 


_ proweſs; but when he tilted with the lord Ha» 


milton, couſin- german to James, neither com- 
batant could boaſt any advantage over the 
other. The king's politeneſs was ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed than his chivalry, ſo noble was 
the entertainment, and ſo elegant the atten- 


dance paid to very illuſtrious gueſt. Upon 


the whole, this _— be ſaid to have been the 


* Drummond ſays a \ two-benderd ſword ; but both bands be- 
ing required to manage that. Weapon, little uſe could be made of 
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vertical period of Scotland's glory and happi- ben 1 44 .. 
neſs; for ſhe declined from both, while an in- 


dependent kingdom, ever after *, | 


* 'The old Scomk hiſtorians have 1 the ea 3 
ration of thoſe celebrities, which was a poem compoſed by one 


Duubar in honour of queen Margaret. It is incomparably the 
fineſt piece of Engliſn poetry of any compoſed till that time, and 


the moſt pictureſque. It is written in the form of an allegory. 


The month of May appears in her proper attributes to the au- 
thor, and commands him to attend her, and to celebrate her. 


roſe, He follows her, it being then day-break, 
5 Ay as the bliſsful ſun drave up the ſky, 

All nature ſang throu comfort of the licht; 

The mit:ſtrels wing'd with open voyces cry, 
O luvers, now is fled the dully nicht, 
Come welcome day, that comforts every wicht. 

Hail May, hail Flora, hail Aurora ſhene, . 

Hail princeſs Nature, hail luve's hartſome quene. 


Though thoſe are far from being the beſt lines in the poem, 
yet I have quoted them to give the reader ſome idea of the au- 


thor's deſcriptive powers, and how well he had ſtudied Lucretius, 


a claſſic who in thoſe days was very uncommon. But to pro- 
ceed in the allegory.” Queen Nature ſummons the animal crea-, 


tion, and all the e products of May, to attend her, and do 
her homage, She employs the ſwift-footed roe to be her meſ- 
ſenger to the beaſts, the reſtleſs ſwallow to the birds, and the 
yarrow to the flowers. The reader, we doubt not, will be 
pleaſed to ſee a deſcription of James's perſon Ron that of a 
lion, which was his armorial bearing. 
All brocht in were, in twynkling of an ee, 
Baith beiſt, and bird, and flowir before the quene, 
- And firſt the lyon, greateſt of degre, . F | 
Was ſummon'd ther, and he, fair to be ſene, 
With a full hard countenance and kene, 
Before dam Nature came, and did inclyne, 
With viſage bauld, and courage leonyne. 
This awful beiſt was terrible of cheir, 
Perſing of luke, and ſtout of countenance, 
Right ſtrong of corps, of faſſon fair, bot 2 feir, 
Luſty oß hape, licht of deliverance, 
Reid of his colour, as the ruby glance: 
In field of gold he ſtude full rampantly, 
With flowr-de-lyces circlet pleaſantly, l 
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— Whatever real affection James might have 
for his queen, he appeared to be perfectly 
pleaſed with his marriage ſtate; and, after his 
nuptial ceremonies were over, he confirmed 
her jointure in parliament, with the addition 
of the lordſhip of Kilmarnoc, in which ſhe was 
infeft by Sir Hugh Campbel of London, ſheriff 
of Air. The reſt of this year was ſpent in va - 
rious feſtivities at Falkland, and the other pa- 
laces of James. The country enjoyed an un- 
common ſtate of tranquillity; and the affections 
of the ſubjects towards their ſovereign were 
ſuch, that James took no greater delight than 
in riding diſguiſed to places where he was not 
known, that he might gather the real ſenti - 
ments of the people concerning his govern- 
ment. He had the happineſs which few or 
none of his predeceſſors enjoyed, that of being 
unmoleſted either by declared war, or the ſe- 
cret intrigues of the Engliſh; for Henry the 
ſeventh, as far as his awn narrow, ſuſpicious, 
- diſpoſition permitted him, behaved to James, 


in all reſpects, as an affectionate parent. tir 

5 In the beginning of the year 1505, the hap- up 
—ů pineſs of James, in his married ſtate, was com- an 
the pope. pleted by the arrival of the pope's ratification of Me 
his marriage-treaty, and of the other negocia- | 

; tions he had concluded with England. Tho' Wa 

it does not fall within this hiſtory minutely to hei 

recount the tranſactions of Europe during the Yo 


reign of James, F ic is proper: to * of 


that 


OF SCOTLAND. 
that his friendſhip. was courted by all foreign 


powers; and the haughty pope Julius the ſe - 


cond thought him of ſo much- conſequence, 


that he ſent him, by the hands of Anthony de 


30 
A. D. "A 


Inciatis his muncio, a cap of maintenance, with 


a moſt elegant ſword of ſtate, five feet in length, 


the handle and pommel of filver overgilt, the 


ſcabbard being of moſt curious work. This 


ſword was depoſited in the caſtle of Edinburgh 


with the other regalia on the twenty-ſixth of 
March 1707, at the time of the Union, in a moſt 
ſolemn manner; and there (if I miſtake not) 
they ſtill remain. About the ſame time, Sir 
George Dundas, who was himſelf a Scotchman, 


and a knight of the order of Rhodes, after: 


wards of Malta, arrived as embaſſador from 


his grand maſter, to congratulate James upon 
his marriage. In reality, the true buſineſs of 
both embaſſies ſeems to have been to ha en: 


gaged James in the affairs of the continent, 


and to have procured from him a contribution 
againſt the infidels. His holineſs, at the ſame 
time he ſent James the ſword of ſtate, beſtowed 
upon him (if we are to believe Abercromby, 
and other Roman-Catholic writers) the title of 
Moſt Chriſtian and Defender of the Faith. 
Henry the ſeventh, equally ſordid and bloody, 


was, about this time, under dreadful appre- 


henſions from the few remains of the houſe of 


Affaire of 
England, 


Vork. He was now a widower; and the earl 


of — the ſon of Elizabeth Plantagenet, 


Rr 2 ſiſter 
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A.D.:505. ſiſter to Edward the fourth and Richard the 


thoſe of 


Gueldres, 


third, was conſidered as being the head: of that 
houſe. He was a hot, inconſiderate, man, and 


therefore the more likely to be guilty of a raſh 


attempt. Henry wanted only a ſpecious pre- 
text to have put him to. death, and the earls 
imprudence had furniſhed him with ſeveral; 


but he. eſcaped abroad, where he ſollicited fo 


reign princes to invade England. Among thoſe, 
the moſt forward who engaged in his cauſe 
was Charles duke of Gueldres, the near rela- 
tion and ally of James. This prince was the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Adolph duke of Gueldres, 
brother to Mary queen of Scots, wife to James 
the ſecond. During the troubles that happened 
in Scotland in the late reign, he had diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed his father, duke Arnold, of his territo- 


ries, and impriſoned him; but the old man 
was relieved by Charles duke of Burgundy, 
who carried Adolph priſoner to his own domi- 


nions. Arnold, in gratitude to his benefactor, 


made over to him Gueldres and juliers, with 
the county of Zutphen. On the duke of Bur- 
gundy's death, the Ghentois, in 1477, freed 
Adolph from his impriſonment ; and not think- 


| Ing himſelf obliged. by his father's extrava- 


gant donation, he re-entered into poſſeſſion of 


his eſtates, which he left to his -ſon,. duke 


Charles. The overgrown houſes of Auſtria 


and Burgundy, inſiſting upon the validity of 
the deed which had been executed by his grand- 


father, 
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father, waged againſt him 2 cruel and unequal AD 159%. 


war, in which he behaved himſelf with incre- 
dible courage and intrepidity. James tock a 
particular / intereſt in the fortune of his brave 
kinſman. He ſupplied: him with men and mo- 
ney; he entered into a literary correſpondence 
with him; and wrote in his favour te the em- 
peror, the kings of the Romans, France, and 
Caſtile, and other continental powers. His 
letters, which are ſtill extant in Latin, are ſo 
far ſuperior, with regard to elegance and pu- 


rity, to the anſwers returned to them, that 


polite literature ſeems, at this time, to have 


| BE refuge in the court of Scotland. 


Henry knew the great obligations which the 
Ae of Gueldres was under to James; and 
applied to him to procure the diſmiſſion of the 


earl of Suffolk out of his territories. James 


ſent orders to Patric Haliburton, his miniſter 


at the duke's court, for that purpoſe, and the 
duke had promiſed not to receive the earl of 
Suffolk into his dominions; but through com- 


paſſion, or ſome other motive, he broke his 


word, and openly entertained the earl at his 
court. This breach of promiſe drew from 
James a very ſevere letter to the duke, in 


which he threatened to withdraw from'him all 
marks of friendſhip and bounty, unleſs he diſ- 


miſſed his gueſt. | The truth is, Henry's cruelty 


towards. the houſe of 'York had occaſioned a 


dangerous correſpondence. between the earl of 
' Suffolk 
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AD. s Suffolk and ſome great men in England, who 
| were apprehended, and ſome of them put to 
death by Henry, upon the information of a 
truſty ſpy, one Curſon, whom he had planted 
| about the earl's perſon ; land it was about this 
| time that the duke of Gueldres received James's 
| letter. As the dukeꝰ's chief dependence Was 
upon the ſupplies he reteived from Scotland, 
| be immediately ordered the earl to leave his 
| dominions, which he accordingly did, and 
threw himſelf under the protection of the houſe 
of Auſtria. The war ſtill continued between 
the king of Caſtile, as duke of Burgundy, and 
the duke of Gueldres; and Henry had actually 
given a promiſe of aſſiſtance to the king, pro- 
bably without reflecting that his ſon-in-law, 
James, would ſucceed to the duchy of Guel- 
dres, failing the hs of * and 0 n 
ue, REL - 1361 10 302: 
| James, Line, of Henry's onadviſed, hats. 
miſe, and underſtanding that the duke of Guel- 
dres had ſent the carl of Suffolk out of his do- 
minions, interpoſed with great ſpirit in behalf 
of his kinſman. He wrote to Henry a letter, 
the original of which is till extant; repreſent- 
ing, „That, by an article of the late treaty, 
he might ſend auxiliary forces to the aſſiſtaner 
of the duke, who was expreſaly comprehended 
in it; that if the Scots and Engliſh! ſhould 
meet in the Low-Country, with their ſwords _. 
| in their hands, it would be no caſy taſæ to 


' keep 
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keep them from uſing repriſals at home; chat, 
by conſequence, the peace muſt be biaken.s - 
and, adds he, my moſt illuſtrious and . deareſt, 


father conſidered as an enemy.“ This letter 
had the deſired effect; and Henry made an 
apology to the kiny of Caſtile for not fulfilling 


his engagements. James, about the ſame time, 


diſpatched Foreman dean of Glaſgow, and the 
lord Lyon, to inform the duke of Gueldres of 
what had paſſed, and to engage the interpoſi- 


tion of the king of France, and the emperor 
Maximilian, in favour of his kinſman. 
Henry, who had a great opinion of his own 
parts, having lately ſucceeded in an interview 
with the king of Caſtile, who had been driven 
upon the Engliſh coaſt, by which he ſecured 
and impriſoned the perſon of the earl of Suf- 
folk, was ſollicitous of a like interview with 
James, to ſettle the affairs of Ireland, and for 
other purpoſes. © James was by no means back- 
ward to embrace the propoſal; but, though it 
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never took place, it is neceſſary to recount the : 
incident which occaſioned it. The public is, 


perhaps, acquainted with the true hiſtory of 


no country leſs than that of Ireland. I have x 
often hinted at the great intercourſe between - 


the Scots and the northern Iriſh. The latter 
appear, at this time, though nominally ſub- 


jects to England, to have been in a ſtate of 
real independency. All the accounts we have 


of that country terminate in the tranſactions 


within 
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between the lieutenants and the great "Iriſh 
chieftains ; but we are in the dark as to their 


northern as: Abercromby is of opinion, 
that the coloniſts there owned the kings of 


Scotland as their ſuperiors. It is certain that 
one Odon Odongneil (or ſome name ſimilar 


to that) had entered into a league, offenſive 


and defenſive, either with James or his father; 


and that upon Odon's father's death, he aht 


one Eneas Macdowal (whoſe original proba- 


bly was Scotch) from the town of Drumangeil, 
do notify to James the death of his ally, and to 
require from him, by virtue of the alliance be- 


tween them, four thouſand men, to be com- 
manded by John, the ſon of Alexander Mackean. 
He alſo deſired that the king would give or- 
ders to his ſubjects in Clandompnail not to 
moleſt him, or thoſe who adhered to him; and 
that he would not go out of his own kingdom 
to meet with his father-in-law, the king of 
England. 

This negociation, while it is a coves of the 
Iriſh chieftain's groſs ignorance, is an evidence 


that the inhabitants of a certain diſtrict in 


Ireland conſidered themſelves as Scots, and the 


ſubjects of James. The anſwer he returned 


was not ſuch as might have been expected to ſo 


impertinent a meſſage; which makes me ſuſ- 


pect, that the kings of Scotland ſometimes made 
alliances with thoſe chieftains, in the ſame 


manner, 
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manner, and for the like purpoſes, as the kings 4. P. 1595s 


of England did with the earls of Roſs. James 
told the Iriſhman that he was willing to ſend 
the ſupplies demanded, provided he could be 
ſlatished as to the juſtice of the cauſe in which 
they were to be employed. He added, that as 
for the interview between him and his father, 
the intention of it was ſo pious and holy, that 
he could not eaſily be diverted from it; but 
that in the mean time he would give his ſub- 
jects orders not to moleſt Odon, and that he 


would endeavour to perſuade the king of Eng- 


land not to attempt any thing againſt him. 


James began now to make a great figure in ln, 
the affairs of Europe, particularly thoſe of the Figure i 


North; but hiſtorians have been unpardonably | 


urope. 


ſilent with regard to particulars, which are 


extracted from his own letters. The magni- 
ficence of his court and embaſſies, his liberality 


to ſtrangers and to learned men, his coſtly 


edifices, and, above all, the large ſums he laid 
out in ſhip-building, had now brought him 
into ſome difficulties; and he fo far attended 
to the advice and example of his, father-in-law, 
that he ſupplied his neceſſities by reviving dor- 
mant penal laws, particularly with regard ta 


wardſhips and old titles of eſtates, by which 


he raiſed large ſums. Though he did this with- 
out aſſembling his parhament, yet he found 
agents who juſtified thoſe proceedings, in the 
ſame manner as Empſon and Dudley did thoſe 
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b. 1505. of Henry, under the ſanction of law. Though 


I do not find that thoſe oppreſſive meaſures 
were attended with any rebellious riſings, or 
that any remonſtrances were made to James 
on that head, yet he had the virtue to be 
touched with the filent ſufferings of his ſub- 
jets, and ordered all proſecutions to be ſtopped. 
He even went farther; for, ſenſible of the de- 
teſtation into which his father- in- law's avarice 
had brought himſelf and his adminiſtration, he 
ordered the miniſters who had adviſed him to 


thoſe ſhameful courſes to be impriſoned; and 


ſome of them, who probably had exceeded 
their commiſſion, actually died in cheir con- 


finement. 


About this time, James applied b himſelf, with 


incredible aſſiduity, to building ſhips, one of 


which, the St. Michael, is ſuppoſed to have 


been the largeſt then in the world. A moſt 


curious account of her conſtruction and dimen- 
ſions may be found in the notes K. He worked 


In this ſame year, the ods of Scotland bigged a great 
ſhip, called the Great Michael, which was the greateſt ſhip, and 
of moſt ſtrength, that ever failed in England or France. For 
this ſhip was of ſo great ſtature, and took ſo much timber, that, 
except Falkland, ſhe waſted all the woods in Fife, which was oak- 
wood, by all timber that was gotten out of Norway: for ſhe 
was. ſo ſtrong, and of ſo great length and breadth (all the wrights 
of Scotland, yea, and many other ſtrangers, were at her device, 
by the king's commandment, who wrought very buſily i in her; 
but it was a year and day ere ſhe was complete) to wit, ſhe was 
twelveſcore foot of length, and thirty-ſix foot within the ſides. 
She was ten foot thick in the wall, outted jeſts of oak in her 
wall, and boards on every fide, ſo ſtark and fo thick, that no 
cannon could go through her. This great ſhip cumbered 2 
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plain, from his conduct, that he was aſpiring 
to be a maritime power, in which he was en- 
couraged by the excellent ſeamen which Scot- 


land then produced. The firſt eſſay of his arms 


by ſea, was in favour of his kinſman, John 
king of Denmark. This prince was brother 
to Margaret queen of Scotland, and had partly 
been called to the throne of Sweden, and partly 
poſſeſſed it by force. He was oppoſed by the 
adminiſtrator, Sture, whom he -pardoned after 
he was crowned ; but Sture renewing his re- 


bellion, and the Norvegians revolting at the 


ſame time, John found himſelf under ſuch 


land to get her to the ſea. From that time that ſhe was a- float, 


and her maſts and ſails complete, with tows and anchors effeir- 
ing thereto, ſhe was counted to the king to be thirty thouſand 
pounds of expences, by her artillery, which was very great and 
coſtly to the king, by all the reſt of her orders; to wit, the bare 
many cannons, fix on every ſide, with three great baſſils, two 
behind in her dock, and one before, with three hundred ſhot of 
ſmall artillery, that is to ſay, myand and battert- -falcon, and 
quarter-falcon, ſlings, peſtelent ſerpetens, and double-dogs, with 
hagtor and culvering, cors-bows and hand-bows. She had three 
hundred mariners to fail her; ſhe had ſixſcore of gunners to uſe 
her artillery ; and had a thouſand men of war, by her captain, 
ſhippers, and quarter-maſters. | 
« When this ſhip paſt to the ſea, and was lying in the road, 

the king gart ſhoot a cannon at her, to eſſay her if ſhe was wight ; 
but I heard ſay, it deared her not, and did her little ſkajth. And 
if any man believe that this deſcription of the ſhip be net of 
verity, as we have written, let him paſs to the gate of Tilli. 
bardin, and there, afore the fame, ye will ſee the length and 
breadth of her, planted with hawthorn by the wright that helped 
to make her. As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew Wood 
is my author, who was quarter-maſter of her; and Robert Bar- 
tyne, who was maſter-ſhipper.” Lindſay or n 
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A. D. 1506. difficulties, that he was forced to return to 


Denmark; but he left his queen in poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of Stockholm, which ſhe bravely 


_ defended againſt Sture and the Swedes. This 
heroic-princeſs became a great favourite with 


James; and ſeveral letters that paſſed between 
them are ſtill extant. © The king of Denmark, 
next to the French monarch, was the favourite 
ally of James, who, early in his reign, had 
compromiſed ſome differences between them. It 
likewiſe appears, from the hiſtories of the North, 
that both James and his father had given great 
aſſiſtance to his Daniſh majeſty in reducing the 
Norvegians ; and he reſolved to become a party 
in the war againſt the Swedes and the Lu- 
beckers, who aſſiſted them, if the former con- 
tinued in their revolt. Previous to this, he 
ſent an embaſſador to offer his mediation be- 
tween John and his ſubjects. The mediation 
was accordingly accepted of, and the negocia- 
tions were opened at Calmar. The deputies 
of Sweden not attending, John prevailed with 
thoſe of Denmark and Norway to pronounce 
ſentence of forfeiture againſt Sture and all his 
adherents. In the mean time, the ſiege of the 
caſtle of Stockholm was ſo warmly preſſed, 
that the garriſon was diminiſhed to a handful, 


and thoſe deſtitute of all kind of proviſions; 


ſo. that the brave queen was forced to capitu- 
late, and to ſurrender up the fortrefs, on con- 


| Gon of her being tuffercd to * for Den. 
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mark; but the .capitulation was perkdiouſly A. D. 1506s 


broken by Sture, and ſhe was confined in a 
monaſtery. 


It was on this . that 3 9 to He aflifts 


3 his maritime power. Hollinſhed pre- Denn. 


tends, that John came to Scotland, and ſolli- 
cited his cauſe in his own perſon; but the truth 
of this does not appear from any Scotch hiſ- 
torian. All we know is, that James wrote a 
letter, conceived in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the 
archbiſhop of Upſal, the primate of Sweden, 
exhorting him to employ all his authority in 
favour of the king. He wrote another letter 
to the Lubeckers, threatening to declare war 
againſt them, as well as the Swedes, if they 


jointly continued to aſſiſt his uncle's rebels. Ac- 
_ cording to Hollinſhed, James, in conſequence 
. of king John's application, gave the command 
of an army of ten thouſand men to the earl of 
Arran, who replaced John upon his throne. 
Though this does not ſtrictly appear to be truth, 
yet it is certain that, had it not been for James, 


John muſt have ſunk under the weight of his 
enemies. Sture, whoſe arms had made a great 
progreſs, hearing that a conſiderable armament 
was fitting out in Scotland, and knowing that 


James had prevailed with the French king to 


aſſiſt John likewiſe, agreed to releaſe the 
queen, and to wait upon her to the frontiers of 


| Denmark where he died, By this time, James's 


al ma- 
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armament, which was commanded by the earl 


of Arran, had ſet fail; but perceiving that all | 
matters were adjuſted between John and the 


© Swedes, the ſhips returned ſooner than James 


expected, which (ſays he, in 2 very polite 
letter he wrote to the queen upon the occaſion) 
they durſt not have done, had they not brought 
him an account that her Daniſh majeſty was in 
perfect health and ſafety.” The ſeverity of 
John having occaſioned a freſh revolt, James 
again ſent a ſquadron to his aſſiſtance, which 
appeared before Stockholm, and obliged the 
Lubeckers to conclude a new treaty. 

James, having thus honourably diſcharged 
his engagements with his uncle the king of 


Denmark, turned his attention towards the 


Flemings and Hollanders, who had inſulted 
his flag, on account of the aſſiſtance he had 
afforded the duke of Gueldres, as well as from 
motives of rapaciouſneſs which diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe traders, who are ſaid not only to have 
plundered the Scotch ſhips, but to have thrown 
their crews overboard to conceal their villainy. 
James gave the command of a ſquadron to 
Barton (probably the ſame officer whom I have 
already mentioned) who put to ſea, and, with- 
out any ceremony, treated all the Dutch and 
Flemiſh traders who fell into his hands, as. pi- 
rates, and ſent their heads in hogſheads to 


James. Soon after, Barton returned to Scot- 
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land, and brought with him a number of rich 4-2-1597 | 


prizes, which rendered his r as a 
man famous all over Europe. 
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James was then ſo much reſpected upon the Afr of 


continent, that we know of no reſentment — 


thewn either by the court of Spain, whoſe ſub- 
jects thoſe Netherlanders were, or any other 
power in Europe, for this vigorous proceeding; 
But it is now proper that 1 ſhould: attend to 
the affairs of the continent, without which 
.thoſe of Scotland cannot be underſtood. Lewis 
the twelfth was then king of France; and 
having no ſon, his daughter Claude” became 


heireſs of Brittany in her mother's right. The 
emperor Maximilian courted her for his grand- 


ſon, Charles of Luxemburgh, ' afterwards. the 
famous emperor Charles the fifth, who was 
then no more than four years of age; and a 
kind of compromiſe was made between Maxi- 
milian and Lewis, that the latter ſhould give 
his daughter to Charles, and Maximilian give 
the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to Lewis. This 
agreement was broke by the arts of Ferdinand 
king of Spain, who was grandfather to Charles 
by the mother's fide; and, after - outwitting 
Lewis, he drove the French out of Naples. 


The difference that afterwards ſucceeded be- 


tween Ferdinand and his ſon-in-law, Philip 
archduke of Auſtria, gave Henry a handle to 


take part with Ferdinand, who agreed to 


Henry prince of Wales (afterwards Henry the 
eighth) 


e cantĩ · 
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AD, z507- eighth) marrying his daughter - Catharine, the 


relict of prince Arthur, young Henry's elder 
brother. While thoſe intrigues were throw- 
ing all Europe into confuſion, Lewis the twelfth 


gave his daughter in marriage to the earl of 


Angouleſme; and Philip archduke of Auſtria, 
not being able to reſent this groſs affront, done 
to his family, laid it ſo much to heart, that it 
is ſaid to have occaſtoned his death, by which; 
and his wife's lnnacy, Ferdinand became guar, 


_ dian to his grandſon, Charles, an all his Bae 


Minions. 
Such was the ſtate of ein upon 45 conti- 


nent, when pope Julius che ſecond reſumed 


his plan for driving both the French and the 
Spaniards out of Italy. For this purpoſe, he 
threw his eyes upon England and Scotland, 


the only powers who could give the maſt; effec+ 


tual diverſion to the arms of France, The 
fame nuncio who had preſented James with 
his magnificent cap and ſword, was employad 
to detach him from his alliance with Lewis; 


and, to give him an high idea of the pope's 


pious intentions, he informed James of a plan 
he had laid down for reconciling the Eaſtern 
and the Weſtern churches ; and of an embaſly 
he was about to ſend. to Ruſſia for effecting it. 
James commended the pious zeal of his holi- 
neſs; but, though he was far from being void 
of ſuperſtition, he carefully declined giving 
him any encouragement to believe that he 

would 
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would fall in with the pope's views againſt 


France. The nuncio continuing his applica» 
tions: with great earneſtneſs, James, to put an 
end to all his hopes, publicly careſſed the 
French embaſſador at his court, and appointed 
the poſtulate biſhop of Roſs to go as his 


embaſſador to that of France, to thank that 
king for the friendſhip he had, upon his re- 
queſt, ſhewn to the duke of Gueldres. He 


aſſured him, at the ſame time, that he had 


four thouſand men in readineſs to aſſiſt him in 
preſerving his Italian dominions; that they 
were to be commanded by the earl of Arran, 
his couſin- german; and, ſuch was his regard 


for Lewis, that he had appointed ſo near a 


relation to that ſervice. In the mean time, 
the biſhop of Roſs took his departure for the 
French court; but Lewis having regained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Genoa, where the Scotch auxiliaries 
were to land, they never embarked : and thus 
James rivetted [himſelf in the good opinion of 
his ally, without much 2 to himſelf o or 
his ſuhjects. | of, 

But though James was no dave t to che 3 8 
3 5 he ſeems to have been infatuated with 


the Romiſh religion. All the gaiety in which 
he lived could not cure the melancholy he 


had contracted for heading the rebels who had 
murdered his father; and he had ſometimes 


extraordinary ſtarts of devotion. His queen 


Rady by this time, made him the father of a 


SETS MEET -- young 
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A. D. *. young prince, who did not long ſurvive his 


birth; and the imminent danger of the queen, 
during her delivery, made James undertake a 


was then much reſorted to by the ſuperſtitious, 
both of England and Ireland, as well as of Scot- 
land. Upon his return, he found his queen 
recovered ; and then he applied himſclf more 
ſeriouſly than ever to the affairs of government. 
He made progreſſes in perſon through his king- 
dom; he. preſided: at trials for notorious of- 
fences; and he ordered the laird (as an owner 


| of an eſtate in Scotland is called) of Thornton, 


a perſon of great conſideration, to be-beheaded 
at Edinburgh for the murder of his wife. He 
was particularly'attentive to the redreſs of pub- 


lic grievances, and indefatigable in diſcovering 


them. A freſh fit of devotion ſeized him; 
and both he and his queen performed a new 
pilgrimage to St. Ninian. Not fatisfied with 
this, James, upon his return, finding his do- 
minions in perfect tranquillity, paid a viſit to 
the ſhrine of St. Duthac in Roſs-ſhire, The 
circumſtances attending this pilgrimage were 
pretty extraordinary, He ſet out from. Stir- 
ling on the thirtieth of Auguſt, without any 
attendant, and travelling by Perth and Aber- 
deen, he reached Elgin the ſame night; ſo that 
he muſt have rode about an hundred and thirty 


miles in one day. This expedition, and his 


ue manner of travelling, inclines me to 
| believe 


* 
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believe that the journey was not undertaken 


merely upon motives of devotion. When he 
arrived at Elgin, he choſe to lodge in the par- 


ſon's houſe, and flept all night upon a plain 
board table. Next day, in the forenoon, he 
reached St. Duthac's church, where he per- 
formed his devotions. Upon his return to 
court, he reſumed all the magnificence of his 
living; exhibited martial ſports, in which he 
appeared ſometimes under his character of the 
ſavage knight, and ſometimes under that of 
king Arthur; while his nobility ated the parts 
of knights * the round table. The better to 
keep up the ſpirit of thoſe pompous entertain 
ments, James employed all his credit with the 
powers of the continent for procuring breeds 
of fine horſes. His letters to the kings of Spain 


and Poland, deſiring they would permit his 


agents to buy up horſes in their reſpective do- 
minions, are ſtill extant. His couſin, the lord 
of Campvere, or Tervere, was particularly in- 
dulgent to James in this reſpect; for he ſent 
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dences. 


him many of the large breeds of mares, for 
which Flanders is famous. Even Henry the 


ſeventh, plain and penurious as he was, was 
laviſh in his preſents of fine horſes and their 
accoutrements, which he ſent to James, who 


gave a noble reward to the perſon who deli · i 


vered them. James, on the other hand, was 


not wanting in obliging foreign princes with 
en of Scotland's animal product. That 
1 t 2 coun- 
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country was then famous for a ſpecies of ping 
hardy, ſure-footed, but ſmall, horſes (which, 
from the country where they chiefly abounded, 
were called Galloways) and for a kind of hunt- 
ing dogs of peculiar properties. Both theſe 
animals were in great eſtimation with the 
neighbouring princes; but it is certain that 
animals may degenerate, or change their qua- 
lities, when they change their ſoil ; the breed 
of great horſes ſoon wore out in Scotland, and 
the breeds of Scotch dogs and N loſt 
their virtues abroad. 

Upon the death of Henry the ſeventh, which 
happened in April 1 509, his ſon, Henry the 
eighth, with every advantage of youth, per- 
ſon, and fortune, ſucceeded to the throne of 


England; but, fatally for Scotland, his diſpo- 
ſitions were different from thoſe of his father. 


The attention which the latter had given to 
the perſon of James, and the tranquillity of 
his government, was wonderful, eſpecially 


when we conſider tow apt, upon every occa- 
ſion, James was to betray his predilection for the 


French. It is, however, no more than doing juſ- 
tice to Henry the eighth to ſay, that, when he 
mounted the throne, he diſcovered no diſpo- 
 ſitions to break with James ; and he manifeſted, 
during all his reign, an uncommon degree of 


affection for his ſiſter and her family. Henry 


the eighth had not, indeed, the ſame reaſons 
28 his father had to wiſh to live in peace with 


Scot- 
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caſter were united in his perſon, and, at the 


time of his acceſſion, he had more ready money 
than perhaps half the other princes of Europe; 
but ſtill, he even ſeemed cautious of giving 


James a ſhadow of offence. Among the firſt 


acts of his government was his ratifying and 
confirming the- perpetual peace that had been 


concluded between the two nations. The bi- 


ſhop of Murray, whom James had ſent as his 
embaſſador to congratulate Henry upon his 
acceſſion, ſwore, in his maſter's name, to a 
ſri& obſervance of the ſame; and, before the 
end of the year, both Kings took the like oath. 
Soon after, Henry renewed the truce that had 


been made between his father and the king of 


France, which was to continue one year longer 
than the life of the laſt liver, and Scotland was 
expreſly comprehended in it, as the ally of 
both parties ; but a breach between Henry and 
James, which was never afterwards thoroughly 


or ſincerely made up, happened on the follow- 


ing occaſion : 

About thirty years before, one John Barton 
(a relation, I ſuppoſe, to the famous Barton) 
commanded a trading veſſel, which was taken 
by two Portugueſe ſea-captains in the port of 
Sluys; and the captain, with ſeveral Scotch- 
men, were killed in endeavouring to defend 
their property. The action was eſteemed cow- 


ardly as well as piratical, becauſe it was done 
under 


Barton in- 

terrupts the 

Engliſh na- 
* . h 
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4. 5. 50. under the protection of a large Portugueſe 


ſquadron. The ſhip and the remaining part 
of the crew, with the cargo, were carried to. 
Portugal, from whence no redreſs could be 

obtained; and James the third granted letters 


of marque to John and Robert Barton, heirs 
to the Barton who had been murdered. Whe- 
ther the Bartons might not exceed their com- 
miſſion, in their endeavours to revenge their 
father's death, and to make repriſals, is hard 
to ſay; but upon the acceſſion of James the 
fourth to the crown of Scotland, the letters 
of marque were recalled, and a friendly corre- 
ſpondence was entered into between James 
and his Portugueſe majeſty. No redreſs, how- 
ever, was to be had from the latter; and Ro- 
bert Barton being made a pen and his 
ſhip a prize, he was detained in Zealand till 
James procured his deliverance, by applying 
in his favour to the emperor Maximilian. Sir 
Andrew Barton took part in the quarrel ; and 
having obtained a like letter of. marque, he 


made dreadful depredations on the Portugueſe 


trade, and, according to Engliſh authors, he 
plundered many Engliſh ſhips, on pretence of 
their carrying Portugueſe property. In ſhort, 
he is faid to have rendered- the navigation of 


the Narro Seas dangerous to.Engliſhmen; and, 


to ſay the truth, I am inclined to think that 
his proceedings were not quite regular. 


The 
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The court of London received daily com- A. p. 2510. 
plaints of Barton's depredations; but Henry Le 
being at this time very: averſe to quarrel with 
James, the complainants were heard with great 
coldneſs at his council- board. The earl of 
Surry had then two ſons, gallant noblemen; 
and he declared to Henry's face, that while he 
had an eſtate that could furniſh out a ſhip, or 
a fon who was capable of commanding one, 
the Narrow Seas ſhould not be infeſted. Henry. 
could not diſcourage this generous offer; and 

letters of marque were accordingly granted to- 
the two young noblemen, Sir Thomas and 
Sir Edward Howard. As this was an uncom- 
mon effort of public ſpirit, and as I do not 
perceive that either of the noble commanders 
had been bred to the ſea, there is ſome reaſon 
for ſuſpecting that ſelf-intereſt might mingle 
with the earl's patriotiſm. The prizes that 
Barton had taken had rendered his ſhips im- 
menſely rich, conſequently they were heavy 
laden, and unfit for fighting ; while we may 
cally ſuppoſe, that the ſhips of the Howards 
pere clean, and of a ſuperior force in every 
reſpect, to thoſe of Barton. After encounter- 
ing a great deal of foul weather, Sir Thomas 
Howard came up with the Lyon, which was 
commanded: by Sir Andrew Barton in per- 
ſon; and Sir Edward fell in with the Unicorn, 
Barton's other ſhip. The event was ſuch as 
a be ans from the inequality of the 
match. 
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A. D. 1510. match. Sir Andrew Barton was killed while 


he was animating, with his whiſtle, his men 
to hold out to the laſt; and both the Scotch 
ſhips being taken, were carried in triumph to 
London with their crews priſoners. Biſhop. 
Leſley, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, pretends, 
that the two Engliſh commanders made ſignals 
of friendſhip, and in fact betrayed: Barton to 
come within their guns. He adds, that Sir 
Andrew was not killed in the engagement, 
but died of his wounds at London. Thoſe 
variations, ſuppoſing them to be true, are of 
very little conſequence; and I have given the 
Engliſh: Ms becauſe it ſeems to be beſt 
authenticated. i HD 10 
Without 1 * any defence of ar- | 
ton's conduct, I cannot think that of Henry | 
to have been quite defenſible, unleſs it could 
be proved (Which I believe is not attempted to 
be done) that he had complained regulanly to 
James, and could receive no ſatisfaction. It 
may be proper to obſerve; that the action againſt 
Barton laid the foundation of Sir. Edward 
Howard's fortune; for, in the April following, 
he was conſtituted . admiral of England, and 
all Henry's French dominions. James could 
never forgive Henry for the loſs of his 
brave officer. '' He ſent to demand ſatisfac- 
tion; but all the anſwer he received was, 
that Barton and his crews were lawleſs. pirates; 


and that what had been done againſt them 
ought 
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5 ght never to have been reſented amongſt 
ſovereign princes. This anſwer ſeems to have 
come from the council, rather thap the king, 
of England. It certainly was vague and un- 
latisfactory; and James treated it as ſuch, He 
aſſerted, that Barton was no pirate, becauſe 

e bore his commiſſion ; and that he ought to 
have been convicted of piratical acts, before he 
was treated as being guilty of them. That 


Henry thought the conduct of the Howards 


indefenſible, appears pretty plain from his 
giving orders that all the Scotch crews ſhould 
be releaſed from their confinement in the arch- 
biſhop of York's palace, and ſent home. He 
intimated to James, at the ſame time, that he 
was willing to accommodate the affair by way 
of negociation. James thought himſelf af. 
fronted by the propoſal. If Barton and his 
men who were killed were pirates, the ſurviv- 
ing part of his crews were undoubtedly the 
ſame; and, had they been guilty, Henry had 
a ready way of vindicating himſelf to James, 
and all the powers of Eyrope, by trying them 
in his own courts of admiralty, He was, how- 
ever, not a little influenced by the ſtate of af- 
fairs! in Europe. 

The Venetian republic had become obnoxious 


to the pope, the French king, and other great 


potentates. The French then held the Mila- 
neſe, upon which Maximilian had an eye, but 
was defeated in his expectations. He had been 

Vol. IV. Uu 1. 
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A. p. 1511. refuſed a paſſage through their territories to 


attack the French; and Lewis hated the re- 
public for their acquiſt tions in the Milaneſe, as 

the pope did for thoſe made from the holy ſee. 
It would carry me to too great 2 length of nar- 


rative, ſhould I enter into all the claims which 


the other powers of Europe had upon that 
haughty republic. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
a congreſs was held at Cambray, on pretence 
of regulating ſome differences between the 
duke of Gueldres and young Charles of Lux- 
emburgh, and between the latter and the 


French king; but the true intention of all par- 


ties was to unite in a common league againſt 
the Venetians. It was agreed, that the em- 
peror, with the kings of France and Spain, 
ſhould fall upon the Venetians at once, which 
they accordingly did, and ſoon ſtripped them 
of all they held upon the continent; ſo that 


they were reduced to their original , dominion 


in the ſea. The French king acquired great 
glory by being at the head of this league, and 
by giving a ſignal defeat to the Venetians. 


The pope, who had regained all he ſought, and 


the king of Arragon were alarmed at his reat- 
neſs; and Lewis ſoon diſcovered. that they 
were forming intrigues for driving him out of 
Italy. As Lewis found that Maximilian Was 
a poor and unprofitable ally, he reſolved to 
ſtand upon his own feet; and, inſtead of far- 
ther w eakening the Veins.” or of attacking 

them 
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them in their city, he diſmiſſed his army, and 4.D-rg:1, 
retired to the Milaneſe, of which he had lately 
got the inveſtiture from Maximilian, who till 
continued to be at war with the Venetians, 
and offered to encreaſe Lewis's Italian domi- 
nions, if he would reconimence hoſtilities againſt 

that republic. The pope, whoſe real deſign 

was to drive all barbarians (for ſo he called 
the French, Germans, and Spaniards) out of 

Italy, now altered his plan; and, as he had 
nothing more to expect, he releaſed the Vene- 
tians from the ſentence of excommunication 
under which they had lain ever lince the league 
of Cambray, 

Lewis, ſenſible that the pope” s conduct was 
a prelude to à terrible ſtorm which muſt fall 
upon his dominions, would gladly have en- 
gaged Henry the eighth in his intereſt; and 
actually concluded a treaty with him, in which 
the king of Scotland was comprehended as an 
ally on both ſides. To break the force of this 
treaty, which was chiefly commercial, and to 
prevent any farther engagements between Hen- 
ry and Lewis, the pope ſpared nothing that 
could flatter Henry's vanity, of which he was 
naturally ſuſceptible. He ſent him a conſe- 
crated roſe, and other ſacred trinkets. He put 
him in mind that he had now the balance of 
power in his hands; that the holy church de- 
pended upon him for protection ; that he was 
born to be the defender of the Chriſtian faith, 
Uu 2 | Tos 
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A. P. 151, and to break the chains which France was 


forging for Europe. Henry could not reſiſt 


the force of this adulation; and ſoon entered 


upon a treaty, offenſive al defenſive, with 
Ferdinand, in direct contradiftion to his en- 
gagements with France. Maximilian and Lewis 
united once more aguinit the Venetians, who 
were now the pope's allies. His holineſs had 
the addreſs to detach the Swiſs from the French 


king; and Bambridge archbiſhop of York, who 


was Henry's embaſſador at Rome, perſuaded 
his thoughtleſs maſter that the pope was ready 
to lay Lewis and his dominions under an ex- 
communication, the effect of which, if Henry 
Joined the pope, would be his re-annexing to 


his crown all the dominions which the kings of 


England had formerly held in France, Henry 


ſeemed to believe thoſe flattering promiſes; and 


the pope, by artfully playing the reſt of the 
powers againft each other, became more in- 
tractable than ever, by thinking himſelf ſecure 
of Henry's friendſhip. Lewis offered his ho- 
lineſs great conceſſions, but all to no purpoſe; 


and, at laſt, Lewis and Maximilian formed a a 
ſcheme for either obliging the pope to comply 


with reaſon, or to dethrone him, by calling 
a general council in virtue of a decree of the 
council of Baſil. The king of Spain, who was 
likewiſe jealous of 8 was a uſeful ally 
to his holineſs on this occaſion; but his chief 
dependence continued to be upon Henry, as 

| | he 
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he was the only prince in Europe who had 4. b. 2512. 

money enough to over-bid Lewis in the pur- 
chaſe of the needy emperor Maximilian's friend- 
ſhip. At laſt, Henry ſecretly reſolved to join 
his holineſs, and took his meaſures accordingly, 
Lewis was no ſtranger to Henry's inten- 
tions, and redoubled his efforts to prevail 
upon James to give him a powerful diverſion, 
dy an invaſion of England, if he ſhould put 
himfelf at the head of the league aganſt France. 
The ears of James and his council were but too 
open to his ſollicitations; but he was ſtill ex- 
tremely unwilling, if he poſſibly could avoid 
it, to come to an open rupture with his ho- 
lineſs. Lewis had indicted a meeting of pre- 
lates, which he called a general council, at 
Piſa, in which meaſure he had been joined 
by Maximilian. The war broke out afreſh, 
and the French defeated the united armies of 
the pope and king of Spain. Lewis was now 
old, and afraid to puſh his good fortune againft 
his holineſs all the length he might have car- 
tried it. He therefore diſmiſſed part of his army, 
and marched with the reft into the Milaneſe. 

James thought that this was a favourable op- 
portunity to reconcile his two good friends, 
the pope and the French king, with each 
other. For this purpoſe, he commiſſioned For- 
man biſhop: of Murray to manage the nego- 
ciation, This prelate was biſhop of Bourges 
in France; and Lewis had found him of great 
4 uſe 
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the intereſt of Lewis, had not only ſummoned 


the pope to appear before them, but had, in 
fact, endeavoured to depoſe him from his au- 
thority. This incautious proceeding united 


the pope's allies more firmly than ever againſt 
Lewis; but ſtill Henry denied, by his embaſ- 
ſador at the court of France, that he had en- 


tered into any engagements to the prejudice of 


that king. The latter had a ſpy who was in 
the pope's ſervice at London, and ſecretly. in- 
formed him of all tranſactions between Henry, 
the pope, and the king of Spain ; ſo that Lewis 
was not to be impoſed upon, and faithfully 
acquainted James with all the clandeſtine en- 
gagements that had been entered into by * 
enemies. 

This did not divert James from 8 the 
biſhop of Murray to continue his negociation 
for reconciling the pope and Lewis. The pre- 
late had been very inſtrumental in diſpoſing 


Lewis to an accommodation; but he found 


his holineſs riſe in his demands. He gave For- 


man a moſt favourable reception, as embaſſa- 


dor from the king of Scotland; but, though 
he was then in a paroxyſm of the gout, he 


commanded that prelate to inform Lewis, that 


he was reſolved to renew the war, if he did not; 
abandon the intereſt of the duke of Ferrara, 
and give up all the advantages he had gained 

over 
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| over che holy ſee.” This anſwer put James 4. h. 2540. 


under freſh difficulties. Henry, immediately 
after the affair of Barton, had ſent Dr. Weſt, 
and Tome other miniſters, with a commiſſion 
to make up all differences with James, and to 
confirm the peace between the two nations. 
James declined to enter into any freſh engage: 


ments, as not having received the ſatisfaction 


he had demanded for Barton's death; but he 
found himſelf in no diſpoſition to take any 
part in the war which was ready to break out. 
Unwilling to violate either his family-engage- 


ments with France, or the duty he owed to 


his holineſs, he ſteered a middle courſe. He 
diſowned the council of Piſa, as being ſchiſma- 
tical; he promiſed to grant his holineſs a ſab- 
dy; but, at the ſame time, he gave orders 
for his embaſſador at Rome to renew the an- 
cient league between France and Scotland. 
In this renewal and ratification, which was 
executed on the tenth of July at Edinburgh by 
James, and on the twelfth of September at 
Blois by Lewis, they refer to all former trea- 
ties, particularly to that concluded between 
Philip le Bel and Robert Bruce; and all the 
material clauſes contained in former treaties, 
are expreſly mentioned in this, with this re- 
markable difference, « That whereas before, the 
kings of Scotland and France were only ob- 
liged to aſſiſt one another in oppoſition to the 
Engliſh, or ſuch others as ſhould offer to in- 
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TY vert the hereditary right of fucceſſion to their 


A breach 
with Eng- 
Jand, 


reſpective crowns, they become now bound 


to aid and aſſiſt one another, and even in 
perſon, if occaſion ſhould require. it, againſt 
all who may live and die; that is, the king 
of Scotland, rather than that his allies, the 
king of France and duke of Gueldres, ſhould 
periſh, undertook, in conjunction with them, 
to make war againſt the pope and all Italy; 
the emperor and all Germany; the king of 
England and his formidable dominions of Eng- 
land and Ireland; the king of Arragon and 
all Spain; the - governeſs of the Netherlands 
and all Holland, Brabant, Flanders, the ſtate 
of Venice, and cantons of Swiſſerland.“ 

This treaty was kept for ſome time ſecret, 
becauſe James was not yet out of hopes of 
Forman's ſucceeding in his negociation, and 
of bringing Henry off from his connections 
with the pope. The latter, on the other hand, 
was confident that he would be able to prevail 
upon James to accede to the league which had 
been formed for the defence of the holy ſee. 
He wrote letters, which are ſtill extant, com- 


plaining, that he was the only Chriſtian prince 


who, by quarrelling with his brother-in-law, 
Henry, had prevented him from acting openly 
and vigorouſly in aſſerting the rights of the 
holy ſee. James, in conſequence of the plan 
he had laid down, permitted a ſynod of his 


clergy to be held at the Black Friars in Edin- 
burgh, 
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burgh, in preſence of the pope's nuncio. There 
the tax of Bajamont (fo called from a nuncio 


of that name, who, in 1275, ſettled the tax - 
to be paid by the clergy) was renewed and 
confirmed; that is, all benefices of valuation 


above forty pounds ſterling a year, were to 


pay a certain ſum to the pope, and as much 
as the king's neceſſities required. This taxa- 


tion, however, could not be impoſed or levied 
without the king's conſent, becauſe, without 


that, the clergy could not meet; nor had any 


national council been held in Scotland ſince 


ä the year 1487. That it met now, was owing 
to the attachment of james to the holy ſee, 


and the great deſire he had to reconcile the 
pope to the French king. Henry ſaw with 
deep concern the part which James was likely 
to act in the impending war; and ſent two 


embaſſadors, the lord Dacres = Dr. Weſt, . 


to him, to endeavour, if poſlible, to break off 
his connections with France. They offered, 
in their maſter's name, to give him all the ſa- 
tisfaction he could require for Barton's death, 
and the capture of his ſhips; to withdraw the 
Engliſh troops who, according to the treaty, 


had been ſent to act againſt the duke of Guel- 


dres; and even to accept of his mediation for 
S a peace with France. ; 
James ſeemed to liſten to thoſe pe 
when, in an evil hour for him, La Motte, a 
French embaffador, arrived at bis court. He 
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AvD, 1512, was an active, plaufible, intriguing miniſter; 


ä Murray, was ſtill continuing his negociations 


and he brought with him undoubted evidences: 
of an Engliſh fleet having already failed upon 
an expedition againſt France, and that the in- 


tention of Henry was only to amuſe James till 


his armament ſhould arrive at its place of de- 
ſtination. James, at that time, had a confi- 
derable fleet ready, of which three were capital 
ſhips, the Michael, Margaret, and James, and 
not to be matched in all Europe. He was ex- 
aſperated to the laſt degree at the duplicity 


(as he imagined it) of Henry, and winked at 


his borderers renewing their hoſtilities againſt 
England. He likewiſe gave Robert Barton, 
the brother of him who had been killed, letters 
of repriſal, and ſent him, with ſeveral ſtout 


ſhips, to the Engliſh coaſt, from whence they 


returned, in the month of July this year, with 
thirteen rich prizes. The diſadvantageous turn 


which affairs in Italy took againſt Lewis, who 
there loſt: all his territories, and the expedi- 


tion ſent againſt France from England, ought 
to have rendered James cautious. By his en- 


vi gagements with France, he was wantonly to 


enter into a war not only with his brother-in- 


: | law, but with the other great powers of Eu- 


rope, without having any ally but Lewis, who 
was ſo far from being able to give him any 
aſſiſtance, that he could not defend his own 
territories, His embaſſador, the biſhop of 


for 
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dies between Italy and France; but though 
the contending powers expreſſed great reſpect 
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for 2 peace, and was perpetually making jour- A. p · r. 


for his mediation, they had already taken theit 


meafures ; and, had it not been that the erafty 
Ferdinand employed the Engliſh troops againſt 
Navarre- inſtead of Gaſtony, Lewis muſt have 
| bean ſhaken on his throne. 

If we are to believe ſome of the Scotch hif- 
torians, James was not à little affected with 


A fleet 
ſent from 


Scotland. 


this ſtate of affairs, He ſent the biſhop of Mur- 
ray, who was then returned to Scotland; to 


demand ef Henry a pareel ef jewels, Which 


had been bequeathed by Arthur prince of Wales | 


to his ſiſter, queen Margaret. Henry, in the 
aotience he pave to the biſhop, expreſſed the 


higheſt eſteem and affection for james. He 


promiſed to ſend him the jewels, nay double 
their value, or whatever money James ſhould 
pleaſe to call for, provided he (to uſe: Henry's 
expveſſion) would ſit in His chair, that is, would 
remain an unconcerned ſpectator in the wat 


tat 


between him and France. He even went ſo 


far as to intimate, that if James would reſtore 
the good underſtandiag det wern the two king- 
doms, he would create him duke of York, and 


if he went abroad as he intended, leave him 
regent of England. Ferman having reported 
his negociation to James, that prince actually 
came to a reſolution to lay aſide all thoughts 


of a breach with England; but the famous 
XX 2 Bernard 
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AD. 1515 Bernard Stuart d' Aubigni (who: had reſided 


in Scotland for ſome time on the part of 


Lewis) by the great family - intereſt he had 


with the nobility and clergy, joĩned to a pro- 


per diſtribution of money, formed ſuch a party 


in the Scotch miniſtry, as baniſhed from James's - 
court all moderate counſels. : It was therefore 
reſolved not to invade England, but to equip 


24 fleet, and to ſend three or four thouſand 


7873 


land forces on board, to the aſſiſtance of the 


French king. The command of thoſe troops 
was given to the earl of Arran; but James 
Gordon of Letterfury, a: ſon of the earl of 
Huntley, was admiral of the fleet, Buchanan, 
againſt the evidence of all records, ſays, that | 
inſtead of failing. to France, the earl of Arran 
(who by the bye had not-the command of the 
fleet) directed his courſe to Ireland, where he 
plundered the town of Knockfergus (Carrick- 
fergus) and committed other hoſtilities. This 
is a groſs miſrepreſentation of the expedition. 
The earl of Arran had, at that time, great 
reputation on account of his behaviour in 5 
mark; and James Was ſo intent on the ſucceſs 
of this enterprize, that he ſailed in the St. Mi- 
chael, the admiral's ſhip, till ſhe had cleared 
the iſland of May in the mouth of the Forth. 
The forces were landed in France; and, tho! 
we are ignorant of the particulars, it is certain 
they did great ſervice to: Leis, n ſettled A 
penſion on the earl. ö 
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Not ſatisſied with this mark of his gratitude, G. ubs. 
Lewis gave orders for ratifying and augmenting — 
the privileges of the Scotch nation in France; Lia. 
This was occaſioned by a complaint entered by 
Forman, the Scotch embaſſador at tlie court of 
France, that certain of the French judicatories 
refuſed to acknowledge the Scotch rights and 
privileges in that kingdom. Lewis, to remove 
all complaints on that head, ordered letters 
of naturalization to be drawn up in favour of 
all the Scotch nation, for the following reaſons: 
BgBecauſe of the league which had been of old 
made and obſerved (de toute anciennete) between 
the two nations; and in conſideration of the 
great and mighty ſervices done by the Scots 
to the kings and kingdom of France, eſpecially 
during the reign of Charles the ſeventh, when 
many princes of Scotland came over to France, 
and helped to expel the Engliſh, who were 
then maſters of the moſt part of it. For which 
ſignal piece of ſervice, and the undaunted cou- 
rage expreſſed by the Scots on all occaſions, 
that monarch, Charles the ſeventh, had ap- 
pointed two hundred of them to guard his 
perſon, of whom an hundred were men of 
arms, and are now, adds the record, the hun- 
dred lances of our ancient ordinance, and an 
hundred archers, twenty-four of whom are 
called archers of the body. Secondly, Becanſe 
of the unſhaken fidelity which, without any 
variation or interruption, has at all times been 
con- 
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| 49:5. conſpiruous in thoſe of that nation, and” of 


dann preſent king of Scotland, who has declared 
| Hitnfelf-a faſt friend of the French monarchy, 
in oppoſition even to his own brother. in- lau 


Negocia- 


tions with 


the extraordinary: good offices done by the 


the king of England, and has ſent both a con- 
ſiderable land army, and a fleet conſiſting of 


many good ſhips, to France: upon which ac 


count his ſubjects ought to be for ever encou- 


Traged-and favoured above all others.” 0189-10. . 


The earl of Arran, having landed his troops, 
150 diſcharged his commiſſion, ſet fail from 


France; but was obliged to put in at Carriek- 
fergus for proviſions, for which he offered 


ready money. The inhabitants treated him 
anly with inſults and bratality ; ſo chat he 


was under a kind of neceſſity to land ſome of 


bis ſailors, who plandered the town, whieh 


might give riſe to Buchanan's miſtake, when 


he ſays that he did it on his voyage to France. 
After all, the earl muſt have made a very ſhort 


ſtay in France, if he did not fail till the twenty- 
fixth of July this year; ſo that I am inclined 


to think that he did no more than land part 


of kis men, and return to Scotland. This is 
the more probable, as James appears, By this 


time, to have been determined upon an offen- 
five war with England. He had, in the begin- 
ning of this year, ſent the lord Drummond, 


Sir Robert Lawder of the Baſs, and ſome other 
gentlemen, to treat ST the lord Conyers and 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Drury on the part of Henry; but, 4. N 4515. 


as we have already feen, both that negociation, 
and that with the lord Dacres and Dr. Weſt, 
were defrated' by French inſtuence. The tur- 
bulent pope Julius the ſecond was now dead, 


hut had left James under a ſentence of excom- 
munication ; and Henry was now involved in 
a hot war, both by ſea and land, with France, 


being engaged in perſon along with the em- 
peror Maximilian, who ſerved under his ban- 


ners in beſieging Terouenne. Before Henry's. 
departure for the continent, James, to colour 


demanded that the flayers (as they are called) 
of Barton and his men ſhould be puniſhed 3 
but all he could obtain from Henry was, that 
they ſhould appear in his courts by their attor- 
neys, though no penalty was to follow if they 


did not appear. James-complained of this, we 
think with great reaſon; and underſtanding 
that Henry had left England, he drew up a 


letter by way of manifeſto, containing all the 
cauſes of his complaints. He reproached Henry 


for denying 2 ſafe-· conduct to an embaſſador 
whom he intended to ſend to England; for 


his trifling in the affair of Barton ; and for his 
having protected one Heron = his accom- 
plices, who had killed a Scotch warden, be- 
ſides carrying away 2 number of his ſuhjects 
in chains to England, He complained that 
part 


4. D. 1513. part of his wife's fortune remained ſtill un- 
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paid, and of Henry having made war againft 
the duke of Gueldres, as well as the moſt 


Chriſtian king; beſides ſeveral other provoca- 


tions. | In the cloſe of this letter, he plainly 
requires 'Henry to withdraw his troops out of 
France, declaring, that if he did not, he would: 


take part with Lewis. This letter was wrote 
the twenty- ſixth of July, the ot wy that _ 


Scotch fleet ſailed. 


James had, by this time, N ſupplies of 


ſhipping, arms, ammunition, and proviſions 


of every kind, from. France and Denmark. 


He had a noble train of ordnance, fabricated: 
by one Borthwic, an excellent workman *; 
and he had received fourteen thouſand crowns 
in a preſent from Lewis. His conduct is ſaid 


to have been not a little influenced by a letter 
and a jewel he received from the queen of 


France, whoſe champion, according to the ro- 
mantic notions of thoſe days, he profeſſed him- 
ſelf to be. He had given the lord Hume orders 
to make repriſals upon the borders; and he 


had renewed his agreement with the Iriſh chief. 
tain, O'Donnel, who had come to Edinburgh 
for that purpoſe, and who promiſed to make 
war upon the Engliſh in Ireland, as ſoon as he 


W hear that hoſtilities were begun wy _— 


Al his cannons had the following inſcription E 
— Machina ſum Scoto, Borthwic fabricata Roberto.” 


Though 
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Though James had, for ſome time, been 4. b. . 


His infa- 


fully reſolved on a rupture with England, yet. tuaion, 


he thought it highly neceffary that it ſhould 
have the ſanction of his parliament, which he 
aſſembled for that purpoſe. :. The young nobi- 
lity, befides their knowing the ſentiments of 
James, had been won over by the French; and 
the majority of them, as well as of the clergy 
(which was pretty extraordinary, as James 
was, in effect, to fight againſt the pope and 


his allies} were keen for à war with England. 


The old counſellors,” on the other hand, who 
ſaw the flouriſhing ſtate of Scotland, ariſing 
from a long peace, and their commerte, which 


was protected by à fleet, dreaded tlie ruinons 


conſequences of a war. The queen naturally 
headed this party; andthe was joined by the 
earl of Angus, and the wifeſt part of the no- 
bility. They remonſtrated (which appears to ba 
true from the hiſtories of the times) that Lewis 
was in no danger; that the ſtate of affairs on 
the” continent could not warrant James's in- 


vaſion of England; and that, in reality, neither 


Henry nor his fubjeas had done any thing to 


provoke him to come to extremities, having 


offered him reaſonable fatisfaction for all his 
juſt complaints; and that the differences {till 
unadjuſted between them were too inconſider- 
able to occafion even 2 coldneſs between the 
two conrts. They added, that as the prince 
of Scotland was yet in his cradle, the king- 
Vol. IV. Yy dom 
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nour; and that had he (Henry) been at home, 


THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1513. dom muſt be reduced to a moſt deplorable 
condition in caſe of a minority. All thoſe 
arguments made no impreſſion upon James. 
He had received à freſh preſent from Lewis 
of four ſhips laden with wine and flour, and 
two ſhips of war completely equipped, one 


of them carrying thirty- four pieces of braſs 
ordnance. He had promiſed. to the French 


queen, upon his honour, that he would take 


the field againſt the Engliſh; and ſhe had ſent 


him a freſh letter, gently reproaching him for 
want of gallantry, and for not being ſo good 


as his word. In ſhort, the reaſonings of the 
wiſeſt and beſt part of the nobility were over- 


ruled, and the en . e Was. - 
_ reſolved on. 


By this time, 8 Scotch herald, Ii; 4 
delivered the letter from James into Henry's 
hand. That prince was ſtill beſieging Te- 


rouenne; and had no ſooner read the letter, 


than he declared in a paſſion to the herald, 
that he would return at his own pleaſure, and 
not at his maſter's ſummons. The herald re- 
fuſed to carry ſuch a verbal anſwer, and re- 
quired one in writing. Henry, upon this, aſ- 
ſembled his council, to deliberate on the anſwer 
he ſhould return. After ſome debate, the he- 
rald was again called in; and Henry told him, 
with great heat, that his maſter, the king of 
Scotland, had baſely broken his faith and ho- 


he 


4 
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he durſt not have acted as he did. He then AD. 15196 


renounced all friendſhip and alliance with 


James; and concluded by ſaying, that he had 


left behind him a nobleman who would not 


ſuffer his ſubjects to be inſulted. The herald 


again refuſed to repeat ſuch a meſſage to his 
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maſter, and inſiſted upon a letter. One was Leder of 


accordingly drawn up in very ſevere terms, 


never, having declared that he would invade 
his dominions in favour of the. French king, 
till Henry had left England. He put him in 
mind, that his partiality for Lewis had drawn 
down upon him the ſevereſt cenſures of the 


church. He ſet before his eyes the example 
of the king of Navarre, who, for the ſame. 
reaſon, was then a king without dominions; 


and intimated that the French king did no- 
thing to relieve him in his diſtreſs, thereby 
inſinuating, that James might very ſoon be in 
the ſame condition. He poſitively denied that 


he had ever refuſed a ſafe- conduct to a Scotch 
embaſſador, and ſaid, that the herald: who told 
him ſo had made a ſiniſter report contrary to 
truth. He concluded with an abſolute refuſal 


of deſiſting from his expedition at the requi- 


ſition of James; and threatening him with 


repriſals if. he ſhould preſume to invade his 


dominions. This letter was dated the twelfth 


of Auguſt ; but the herald on his return, hav- 
8 miſſed of his paſſage from Flanders to Scot- 
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Henry to 
James. 


accuſing James of a breach of faith, and of 
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land, never had an opportunity of delivering 
it into his maſter's hands; tho? it has been pub- 
liſhed from the Englith records: be TOES 


and Rymer. t ic Bai 


Invaſion of 


England. 


of Scotland, was, at this juncture, at the head 
of ſeven or- eight thouſand men, with whom 


he committed prodigious devaſtations on the 


Engliſh borders. Henry's queen, Catharine of 
Spain, whom he had left regent of his domi- 
nions, iſſued a commiſſion of array, directed 


to Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the garter, for 


afſembling the militia of the counties of Not- 


_ tingham, Derby, Warwic, Leiceſter, Stafford, 


Rutland, Northampton, and Lincoln. The 


management of the war, however, was chiefly 
committed to the earl of Surry, Who afſembled 


the militia of Cheſter, Lancaſter, Northumber- 


land, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and the bi- 


ſhopric of Durham, The earl of Hume had, 
by this time, laid great part of Northumber- 
land waſte; and his men were returning home 
laden with booty. The earl of Surry, reſolv- 


ing to intercept them, ordered Sir William 
Bulmer to form an ambuſh, with a thouſand 


archers, at a place called Broomhouſe, extreme- 
ly convenient for that purpoſe, by which the 


Scots muſt paſs. As che latter expected no- 


thing of that kind, Bulmer executed his orders 


with great ſucceſs, | The archers aſſaulted the 


Scots all at once, and made ſo good uſe of their 


arrows, 


The earl of Hume, A was charbertain ; 
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arrow, eee 8 
five hundred. were killed, and four hundred 
taken, with the lord Hume's ſtandard, which 
he left on the ſield of battle; the greateſt part 
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of the plunder being recovered at the fame 
time. The commonalty of Scotland termed 


this expedition of the lord Hume's the Ill-road. 
James was more exaſperated than ever by 
this defeat, and continued his preparations for 
invading England with additional vigour. 
His queen did all that became a wile and pru- 
dent wife to divert him from his fatal purpoſe. 
She endeavoured to work upon his ſuperſti- 


Pretended 
prodigies, 


tion, by recounting to him her ominous dreams, 


and her boding apprehenſions. James treating 


theſe as mere illuſions and fictions of the brain, 


Sir (ſaid ſhe) it is no fiction that you are 
entering upon a dangerous, and [I am afraid an 
unjuſt, war; that your ſon is an infant, and 
myſelf. a ſtranger, among a people who hate 
my nation, and will deſpiſe my authority, 
ſhould you be unſucceſsful.” Finding all her 
remonſtrances of that kind vain, the had re- 
courſe to other arts. While James was waiting 
at Linlithgow for the arrival of his army from 
the North and the Highlands, he aſſiſted one 
| afternoen at the veſpers in the church of St. 


Michael. Being placed in one of the canons 
ſeats, a venerable, comely, man, of about fifty- 
two years of age, drefled in a long garment: 
1 an azure colour, and girded round with a 


towel 
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1 1555 towel or roll of innen, his forehead bald, Ee 


FF 


his yellow loc%s hanging down his ſhoulders; 
in ſhort, he was dreſſed and formed to appear 
like St. Andrew, the apoſtle of Scotland, as 
he is repreſented in painting and ſculpture. 


The church being crowded, this -perſonage, 


with ſome difficulty, made his way to the king's 


ſeat, and leaning over it, he ſpoke to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe : © Sir (faid he), I am ſent hither 


to intreat you for this time to delay your ex- 
pedition, and to proceed no farther in your 


intended journey for if you do, ye ſhall not 


proſper in your enterprize, nor any of your 


followers. I am farther charged to warn you, 


if ye be ſo refractory as to go forward, not to 


uſe the acquaintance, company, or counſel of 
women, as ye tender your honour, life, and 
eſtate.” After delivering thoſe: words, he re- 


tired through the crowd, and: was no more 
ſeen, though, when the ſervice was ended, 
James earneſtly enquired after him. 

That this ſcene was ated ſeems to be paſt 


* diſpute; for Sir David Lindſay,” who was then 


a young man, and preſent 4n the church, re- 


ported it both to Buchanan and Lindſay the. 


hiſtorian. It is, however, equally certain, that 


the whole was a contrivance of the queen, to 
whoſe other afflictions the ſtings of jealouſy 


were now added, In one of the Scotch in- 


roads into England, one Heron, the proprietor 


of the caſtle of Ford, had been taken priſoner, - 


and 
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and ſent to Scotland where he Was Ae A. b. 1573. 


on a charge of murder, of which he ſeems. 
to have been innocent. The Engliſh hiſto- 
rians mention this as having paſſed after James 
entered England; but, from the latter part of 
the ſuppoſed phantom's ſpeech, I am inclined 


to believe that it happened before; and that 
Heron's wife and beautiful daughter had been, 
for ſome time, ſolliciting James for his deli- 
verance. Be that as it may, it is too probable 
that James was ſmitten with the charms of the 
daughter, and that her mother, Who was a 


moſt artful woman; knew how to avail herſelf | 


of the conqueſt. Pretending that ſhe had in- 
tereſt enough to procure the releaſe of the lord 
Johnſton ' and Alexander Hume, who were 
priſoners in England, ſhe was permitted by 
James to keep a conſtant correſpondence with 
the earl of Surry, to whom ſhe is faid to have 
betrayed all James's ſecrets and meaſures. The 
rendezvous of James's army was at the Bur- 
row-moor, to which James repaired; and hav- 
ing given orders for the march of his artillery, 
he lodged at the abbey of Holyrood-houſe. 


While he was there, another attempt was made 


to divert him from his purpoſe of invading 
England ; but though it is very gravely. related 


by the Scotch writers, it is of too ludicrous a 


caſt to be admitted into the body of hiſtory ; 


and the reader will find it in the notes, as re- 


counted 
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counted by Lindfay LAS who ſays he had it from 
| 2 perſon Who was refine; and heard the ſu- 


pernatural ſummons pronounced. The queen, 


in hopes that this ſecond alarm would make 
an impreſſion upon her huſband, rene wed (but 
all in vain) her reaſoning to diſſuade him' from 


the expedition; adding, what was but too true, 


that if he entered England with his army, he 
would find her — well ese to 


receive him. r 1. yes 29h 1 
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„ In this enn * when they were taking forth their 
artillery, and the King being in the abbey for the time, there 


Was à cry heard at the market-croſs of ' Edinburgh, at the hour 


of a f el 5 as it had been a ſummons, which was 


named and ed by the proclaimer thereof, The Summons of 
FHlotedck ; which" defire# all men ( to compear, both earl and 


lord, and, baron and gentleman, and all honeſt gentlemen with? 


in the town (every man ſpecified by his gyn name) within 
tYe ſpace of forty days, Vefore his maſter, where it wn 7 mr 
pen; him to appoint, and be for the time, under oy 
diſobedience.” But whether this ſummons was proclai 

vai perſons, night-walkers, or drunk men, for their — 
or if it was but a ſpirit, I. cannot tell truly: but it was ſhewn 
to me, that an inn-dweller of the town, Mr. Richard Lawſon, 
being "evil Aiſpoſed, ganging in his gallery ſtair forenent the 
croſs, hearing. this voice, proclaiming this ſammons, thought 


marvel what it ſhould be, cried on bis ſervant to bring him his 
purſe 3 and when he had brought him it, he took ont à crowmn, 
and caſt over the ſtair, faying,. © I appeal from that ſummons, 


judgment and ſentence thereof, and takes me all whole in the 
mercy of God, and Chriſt Jeſus his on.” Verily the author of 
this, that cauſed me write the manner of the ſummone, was a 
landed gentleman, who was, at that time, twenty years of age, 
and was in the town the time of the faid ſummons; ant there- 
after, when the field was ſtricken, he ſwore to me, there was nd 


man that eſcaped that was called in this ſummons, but that one. 


man alone, which made his proteſtation, and appealed from the 

ſaid ſummons; but all the lave were periſned in the field with 

the King.“ Lindſay. | 
James, 
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near the banks of the Twiffel. On his arrival 


at Twiſſelhaugh on the fourteenth, he called 


An afſfembly of his lords together (for it could 
be no parliament) and made à declaration, that 
che heirs of all ſuch as ſhbuld die in the ary, 

or be killed by the enemy during his ſtay in 
England, ſhould have their wards, relief, and 


marriages of the king, who, upon that account, 


Aiſpeaſed witik cheir age. This is ſaid to have 
been the crifis of that prince's fate. Aban- 


_ prevailed: with: bim, at her mother's. inſtiga- 


tion; to trHfle away his time for ſome days, 


_ Gvring which interval, the junction of the Eng- 
Tſkariyy Was forined.”  The-eart-of Surry, the 


counties to certify ro him, in writing, what 
number o men each oou,ĩᷓufurniſh, charging 
chem to be ready, at an hour's warning, to 


take the ffeld. This proved to be à wiſe pre- 


caution on the part of the Engliſh. That na- 
tion was; in general, highly exafperatéd at 
the conduct of James during che abſence of 
their King; and the earl of Surry laid his plan 


Id as mot to bring his army into the field till 


james Had advanced ſo far into England, as to 


render it very diflteult for him to retire without 
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James, deaf to all her follicitations, muſtered e. 

his army 5 and on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt cons of e 

de palled the Tweed; enbamping that night Sup. 


dotiet to his paſſion for his-Englith miſtreſs, ſhe 


Eg gevieval; was them at Pomfret; but 
brckersd the Endholders of the neighbouring: 
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"oh 1513 4 general battle. This precaution aſſiſted the 


1 
5 that there was no danger in the delay, becauſe 


lady Ford (as ſlie is called) in perſuading James 


the ene had not Foun: face i n. in 
the feld. 99} atom a 
In the mean ae the earl of nnd or- 
dered the governors of Berwie and Norham, 
the two ſtrongeſt places on the frontiers of 
England, to prepare for a vigorous reſiſtance, 
in caſe they were attacked; and directed them 
to certify how long they could hold ont, in 


hopes that if they made a reſolute defence, 


abe would march on, and leave them in his 
rear. The governor: of Norham's anſwer, was, 
that his caſtle was ſo well provided, as to leave 
him no doubt, in caſe of a ſiege, to be able to 
defend it till king Henry ſhould return from 


abroad, and relieve it in perſon. James, how- 
ever, beſieged it on the twenty: fifth of Anguſt, 


and battered it ſo furiouſly, that he took it by 


capitulation the ſixth day after. James then 
proceeded to the caſtle of Etal, belonging to 
the family of Manners (now dukes of Rutland) 
which he took and demoliſhed likewiſe, ag he 


did Wark, and arrived before the caſtle of 


Ford. Here the Scotch hiſtorians bring him 
firſt acquainted (though I am inclined to be of 
2 different opinion) with that lady and her 
daughter; but all hiſtories agree, that his con- 


nections with them were fatal to his crown and 
n by 3 him of chat Nan and 
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activity which was * eee the ſucceſs A. b. 151 1 
of his expedition. ig DR vicyoliooanmy lf 2 

The Scotch li is generally allowed to eng: of 
have conſiſted of at leaſt fifty thouſand men — 1 
when it paſſed the Tweed. At the time I treat“ 
of, it was encamped on the heights of Cheviot, f 
in the heart of a country naturally barren, and 
now deſolate through the precautions taken 
by the: Engliſh! general. Being obliged: to ex- 
tend their quarters for the benefit of ſubſiſtence, 
the mercenary part of them had acquired a 
conſiderable plunder, with which, as uſual, they 
retired. to their own country, as many more 
did for want of ſubſiſtence. The earl of Surry 
knew their ſituation, and ordered the rendez- 
vous of his army firſt at Newcaſtle, and then 
near Norham; having certain intelligence of the 
vaſt: deſertions daily happening in the Scotch 
army, which had reduced it greatly. The 
wetneſs of the ſeaſon rendered his march, eſ- 
pecially that of the artillery, extremely diſſi- 
cult; but being joined by the lord Dacres, Sir 
William Bulmer, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, 
and other perſons of great diſtinction, he 
marched, on the third of September, to Aln- 
wic, where he was reinforced by five: thouſand 
hardy veteran troops, ſent from the Enghſh 
army on the continent, under the command 
of his ſon, the lord-admiral of England; ſo 
that the. Engliſh authors admit his army to 
9 701 Zz2 - » have 


„ eee eee 
e have conited of twenty thoufand meu, 


all completely armed and provided for the fiald. 
James having, in the manifeſto which he diſperſed 

on his entering England, given the death of 

Barton as one of the cauſes of his invaſion, the 


ee had prevailed with Henry to fend 


him upon this ſervice; and he informed James 


by 2 letter, that he intended to juſtify the death 


of that pirate in the front of the Eugliſhi army. 
By this time, the army of James was, by 
deſertion and other cauſes, reduced to leſa 
than half its numbers; but the chief misfor - 


tune attending it was his on conduct. His! 


indolence and inactivity, joined to the ſcanda- 
lous example of his amours, at ſuch a feafon, 


had diſguſted ſome of his greateſt men and beſt 


friends; and ſome of them more than ſuſpected 
a correſpondence between the Englith lady and 
the earl of Surry. James was deaf to. all their: 
remonſtrances; and the earl of Angus (the 
ſame who had obtained the name of Bell the 
Cat) declared that he was reſolved to return 
home, as he foreſaw that the ruin of the army 
was inevitable through the obſtinacy of James. 
He accordingly: withdrew to Scotland, but left 
+ behind him his two ſons The lord Hume 
and the earl of Huntley were likewiſe diſcon - 
tente. The former had brought his men into 
the field, but, aceording to ſome Scotch hiſ- 
n with A: — rather to betray than to 
| ſerve 
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ſerve James 3 but Hyntley, though. he diſliked, 4p. 15134 
his maſter's . remained rm ace 
to his perſan. 5 
The Jofecion. er . of whoſe ** Battle of 
wos ſeemed to make x impreſſion h Janet, fa. 
He kney,;that he was beloved by the bulk of. | 
bis army that has pobility in genera] were paſo; = 
honately ford: of „and devoted to his ſep 
vice; zudihę madly relolyed to riſł every thing, 
that he might oblige the court of France. He 
had chofen a ſtrong camp in the neichbou- 
hood of Ford. on the ſide of a mountain called 
Floddon-hill; and he Was ſeparated from the 
Epglith army by the river Fill, This advan» 
tageous ſituation put the earl of Surry under 
great diſſiculties; for it rendered the Scotch 
army inacgeſſible, as it was fortified by artil- 
lery, and was now well ſupplied with provi- 
ons by the change of its fituation; The earl a 
drew up a manifeſto, with which he charged 5 
Rouge Croix, herald, who was attended by a * 
trumpet. It contained ſome propoſals for an I 
exchange of priſoners,, which ſeems to have 
been calculated to give the lady Ford the more 
credit With James; - but: concluded with re- 
proaches for his perſidious invaſion of England, 
and a deſianee for James 49 fight him an a gene- 


ral battle. The herald. was farther. charged. 
with a verhal commiſſion te acquaint James, 
that the earl of Surry had iſſued orders, that 

9 | . as 
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Ab no quarter! ſhould be given au, bf tlie Skotch 
| army put the king himſelf. Hub abs x au sie! 
A council of war was called on this'6ecion;” 
- 0 — in Which the earl of Huntley and Gthers made 
ſtrong remonſtranees againſt n genefult engage. 
ment. 'Flicy ewed how fatiFit muſt be to 
Scotland, ſhould” it prove” unfaceeſbfol;” that 
the king had ſufficiently proved ds Friendſhip. 
for France, by the powerful diverfion'he had 
given to the Englifle army that the earl of 
Surry would find it impoſſible ts ſubſiſt is 
troops ima body for want of proviſions} ant 
q that the wiſeſt courſe james could follow Wis: 
| 00 return home, where, if he was purſuèd 5 
the enemy, he could ght to great advantage 
The carl f Huntley, however, added, that 
His opinion ſhould be determined by that ef 
the king and council; and that he Was equally 
ready to N in his miajeſty's „ 'as' his 
. 0 iD tier ein 1 
2 And the other noblemen wets op 
poſed by the French embaſſador, who repre- 
fented a! retreat as diſgraceful to the mobility 
of Scotland, and the arms of James; and uſed 
many romantic arguments of the ſame kind, 
which but too well ſuited with the ge 
diſpoſition. According to Drummend, the 
council were of opitiion, that the king ſhould 
immediately beſiege Berwic; but I cannot ſee 
che — * that meaſure, Fo matters were 
911 | then 
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certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the = 
dignity, of James to fight the earl of Surry - 

at that-nobleman's\requiſition ;. and that James 
could loſe no honour..by, returning home. Pa- 
tric lord. Lindſay, of Ryres, whom 1 have. men; 

tioned. on a former ,pecaion, and who was 
preſident. (or, as the Scots term it, chancellor) 
of the council, expreſſed himſelf fo; ſtrongly 
on that head, that games in a, paſſion. is ſaid 
by the hiſtorian Lindſay to have ſworn, that 
if ever he lived to return to Scotland, he would 

hang that nobleman, at his own gate: an im- 
potent menace, and unworthy, of James, but _— 
deſcriptive, perhaps, of the ſituation. of his 9 
mind at this juncture. He ordered Rouge | 
Croix to be called in, and, after treating him 
With great politeneſs, he ſent a meſſage to the 
earl of f Surry by one of his on heralds, (Iſlay) 
importing, that he would give the Engliſh 
battle on the Friday following; and that had : 
* he, received ſuch a meſſage from the earl eren 

in bis own caſtle of Edinburgh, he would 

have left that, and all other buſineſs, to have 

fought him. With this meſſage, a ſmall mani- 

feſto, in vindication of James's conduct, which Ml 
may be found in 0. notes, was ſent 5 *. the 9 
fame herald *, Wien 0 it = 


9 « Were it is e "that we are come into Pngland | 

W our bond and promiſe,” mereto we anſwer, That our 
brother was bound as far to us, as we were to him; and when we 
Ars laſt before his embaſladors in preſence of our council, 
we J 2 We 


5 | . , * n , 
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% _ Thr Hero 
K.D-r5rh. © The eat of Surry, Id was that fo infer 
| that ke Was carried abotit m x fcdan bt eKarlot, 
had foreſeen, like an expaciiced geticril; that 
James would return an n er by one of his 
own heralds; but, unwüling that he fhould 
_vbtairt any knowledge” of the“ ütüntion of the 
Engliſh camp, he ordered proper perſons. to 
receive him at two miles chſtance, where fooh 
after he klinſelf attended ir perfon,” May exe «| 
euted his commiſſion without paying *vivlh = 
reipect to the perſon of the Englim general, 
ho difinifſed him, after beſtowinY great com- 
phmefits upon tlie honour ant courage of James. 
The eff then ordered His *itmy to march n 
tie Une of battle towards Wobllerhaugh. There 1 
he was joined by Rouge Croix; Herald, whs || » 
_ _ Have him an account” of che fron fituation _ | 
of tlie Scotch camp; but che atlvaticed” poſts of ff -- 
the Englith army were chen wirhin three miles 
t heir ebeniies and the earl ef Surry Found 
his difficulties daily encreafüug. The roads 
were broken np, the ſwelliug of the riders cut 
um off from the neceffary communications for 
= __ . egen de and N dut x battle 
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brother, if our brother g to us, 8 not Ae we ſware that "7 
dur brother broke firſt to ub, and of His breach we have fe- 
quired him divers times of amends; and lately wed warned him 

as he did not us, ere we broke; and this we take for our quar- 

rel; and by God's grace ſhall defend the fante at your K 
ka with CERT: | = 3 
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_ deſtroyed; /- 


James wens to ann 10 far W the ad - 


* of his wiſeſt counſellors, as not to aban- 


don his ſtrong ſituation. They endeavoured 


to perſuade him, that it was a ſufficient guard 
to his honour, if he did not decline the battle 
on the day appointed; and that his engagement 
did not bind him to fight upon difadvantageous 
ground. The Scots, at the ſame time, knew 
#of their enemy's diſtreſſes; and, as Drummond- 


belegantly expreſſes: it, they remonſtrated to 


their king, that he lacked nothing but patience 


_ #to be victorious. The Scots thus lying on the 
defenſive, the earl of Surry again ſent Rouge 


Croix to inform James that he was ready: to 


give him battle. James was ſenſibly nettled 
at this tacit imputation upon his honour, and 


perhaps was inwardly vexed for having fol- 
lowed the wiſe advice of his noblemen. It is 
certain, from the beſt authorities, that he neg- 


lected the neceſſary precautions for guarding 


the paſſages of the Till, which the Engliſh 
croſſed, partly at a place where it was fordable; 
and partly at a bridge. We are told, not with- 
out 2 great appearance of probability, that 
While the Engliſh were paſſing the bridge, 
Borthwic, maſter of the Seotch artillery, fell 
upon his knees, and begged permiſſion from 
James to point his cannon againſt the bridge; 
Vor. IV, "ASS but 
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AD.1513- but that James anſwered him in a paſſion, that 


it muſt be at the peril of his (Borthwic's) head, 


and that he was reſolved to ſee all his enemies 
that day on the plain before him in a body 
The earl of Surry, after paſſing the Till, took. 

poſſeſſion of Braxton, which lay to the right 
of the Scotch camp; and by that ſituation he 
cut off the communication of his enemies with 


the Tweed, and he commanded the Till below 
Eton · caſtle. The Scotch generals ſaw them- 


ſelves now in danger of being reduced to the 
fame ſtraits in which their enemies had been 


involved two days before, and their country 
open to an invaſion of the Engliſh army. James 


had ſecret intelligence that this was far from 
being the intention of the Engliſh general; 
and imagining that the latter's intention was 


to take poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp upon a hill 


between him and the Tweed, which would 


give the Engliſh a farther command of the 


country, he reſolved to be before-hand with 


the earl, and gave orders for making large 
fires of green wood, that the ' ſmoke might 


cover his march along the height, to take ad- 


vantage of that eminence. But while this ſtra- 


tagem concealed his march from the Engliſh; - 


their movements were concealed from him; 
for when he came to the brow of the height 
over which he had marched,” he found the 
. drawn up in order of battle on the 

f | 8 A pPlwvKkcin, 
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was, muſt overſhoot them. 
A battle was now not only ed dale but 
the only means of: ſaving the Scotch army, 


which, IL am inclined to think, was far from 


being a diſagreeable circumſtance to James. 


His perſon was ſo dear to his troops, that many 


of them drefled themſelves. as nearly as they 
could in the ſame coats of armour, and with 


the ſame diſtinctions that James wore that day. 


His generals had earneſtly deſired him to retire 
to a place of ſafety, where his perſon would 
be ſecure. in all events; but he obſtinately re- 


fuſed to follow their advice, and on the ninth 


of September, early in the morning, diſpoſi- 
tions were ordered for the line of battle. The 
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plain, but ſo cloſe to the height where he was, 4. 5. 15% 
that his artillery, on which his great dependence 


command of the van was allotted to the ear! 


of Huntley; the earls of Lenox and Argyle 
commanded the Highlanders under James, 
who, ſome ſay, ſerved only as a volunteer; and 


the earls of Crawford and Montroſe led the 
body of reſerve. The earl of Surry gave the 


command of his van to his ſon, the lord-admi- 
ral; his right wing was commanded by his 
other ſon, Sir Edward Howard; and his left 
by Sir Marmaduke Conſtable. The rear was 
commanded by the earl himſelf, lord Da- 
cres, and Sir Edward Stanley. Under thoſe 
leaders ſerved the flower of all the nobility 
and gentry then in England. Other writers 

Aa a2 give 
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give different accounts of the diſpoſition of the 


Engliſh army, but they may be' reconciled by 


fatal to the 


Scots. 


the different forms into which the battle was 


thrown before it was decided. The lord Hume 
is mentioned as ſerving under the earls of 


Crawford and Montroſe, 1 e carl of 
Bothwel i in the rear. 


The firſt motion of the Engliſh army was 
by the lord-admiral, who ſuddenly wheeled to 
the right, and ſeized a paſs at Milford, where 


he planted his artillery ſo as to command the 


moſt ſloping part of the aſcent where the Scots 


were drawn up; and it did great execution.' 
The Scots had not foreſeen” this manceuvre; 


and it put them into ſuch diſorder, that the 
earl of Huntley found jit neceſſary to attack 
the lord-admiral, which he did with ſo much 
fury, that he was driven from his poſt; and 
the conſequence muſt have been fatal to the 
Engliſh, had not his precipitate retreat been 
covered by ſome ſquadrons of horſe under the 
lord Dacres, which gave the lord-admiral an 
opportunity of rallying and new forming his 
men. The earl of Surry now found it neceſ- 
ſary to advance to the front, ſo that the Engliſſi 
army formed one continued line, which con- 
tinued to gaul the Scots with perpetual diſ- 


charges of their artillery and bows. The High- 


landers, as uſual, impatient to come to a cloſe 
fight, and to ſhare in the honour of the day, 


Which they now. enn their own, ruſhed 


down 


OF s LAN p. 6 
down; the declivity with their bebad words, . b.: 62. 
but without order or diſcipline, and before the 
reſt of the army, particularly the diviſion un- 
der lord Hume, advanced to ſupport them. 
Their impetuoſity, however, made a conſider- 
able impreſſion upon the main battle of the 
Engliſh, and the king bringing up the earl of 
Bothwel's reſerve, the battle became general 
and doubtful; but, by this time, the lord- ad- 
miral, having again formed his men, came to 
the aſſiſtance of his father, and charged the di- 
viſion under the earls of Crawford and Mon- 
troſe, who were marching up to ſupport the 
Highlanders, among whom the king and his 
attendants were now fighting on foot; while 
Stanley, making à circuit round the hill, at- 
tacked the Highlanders in the rear. Crawford 
and Montroſe, not being ſeconded, according 
to the'Scotch hiſtorians; by the Humes, were 
routed ;/ and thus all that part of the Scotch 
army which was engaged under their king 
were completely ſurrounded by the diviſion of 
the Engliſh under Surry, Stanley, and the lord- 
admiral. In this terrible ſituation, James acted 
with a coolneſs not common to his temper. He 
drew up his men in a circular form, and their 
valour. more than once opened the ranks of 
the Engliſh, or obliged them to ſtand aloof, 
and again have recourſe to their bows and ar- 
tillery. The chief of the Scotch nobility made 
freſh attempts to prevail with James to make 


his 
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obſtinately continued the ficht, and thereby he- 
came acceſſary to his oπ¼nn ruin, and that of his 


troops, whom the Englifh would gladly have 
ſuffered to retreat. He ſaw the earls of Mon- 
troſe, Crawford, Argyle, and Lenox, fall by 
his fide, with the braveſt of his men lying 


dead on the ſpot; and darkneſs now coming 


on, he himſelf was killed hy an unknown hand. 


The Engliſh were ignorant of the victory they 


had gained, and had actually retreated from 


the field of e in "__ of as it. next 


morning. 

The. leon 1 13 given of this fatal. 3 
is drawn from the moſt probable accounts I meet 
with in the beſt authors, every one of whom 
differ among themſelves. It i is plain that the 
fatal defeat of the Scets was owing to the 
king's romantic diſpoſition, which he had al- 
ways too much indulged, and to the want of 


diſcipline among his Highlanders, who were 
the flower of his army. Scotch writers have, | 


indeed, attributed the defeat of their country- 
men to the treachery of lord Hume. What 


they call treachery, was poſſibly no more than 


a cautious conduct, which was incompatible. 
E: the fury and madneſs of his. countrymen ; 
nor can I ſee, if he was a traitor, why he did, 
not retire when the earl of Angus, left the. 
army, or openly declare for the Engliſh. That 
nobleman was unqueſtionably unpopular; and 

f the 
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_ the malice of his countrymen went ſo far, that 4 
it was openly reported the king fled from the 9 
battle to the caſtle of Hume, where he was 
murdered, though nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that his body was found on the field 
of battle. It appeared that he had been ſhot 
through the body with an arrow, and that he 
had received a mortal wound in the head with 
a bill. Many of James's domeſtics who ſur- 
vived him, knew and mourned over his corpſe; 
nor could the earl of Surry, who had often 
ſeen him, be miſtaken as to the identity of his 
perſon. His coat armour was preſented to the 
queen - regent, Catharine of England; and ſhe 
wrote the following letter to Henry, who. was 
ſtill on the continent, on the occaſion. 
C Sir, | 
« My lord Howard ſent me a letter open to Letter from 


ueen Ca- 


your grace within one of mine, by the which tharine te 

you ſhall ſee at length the great victory that 

our Lord hath ſent your ſubjects in your ab- 0 

ſence; and for this cauſe, it is no need herein 

to trouble your grace with long writing; but, 

to my thinking, this battle hath been to your 

grace, and all the realme, the greateſt honour 

that could be, and more than you ſhall wyn 

all the crown of France; thanked be God 

of it. And I am ſure your grace forgetteth 

not to do this, which ſhall be cauſe to ſend 

you many more ſuch victories, as I truſt ye 

mall do. My huſband, for haſteneſs of Rouge " 

CHO, . * - 
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b D. 2573. Crofe,al could not ſend your grace the piece 


of king of Scots coat; I thought to ſend him- 


ſelf to you, but our Engliſhmen would not 


fuffer. It ſhould have been better for him to 
have been in peace, than to have this reward. 
All that God ſendeth is for the beſt. My lord 
of Surry, my Henry, would fain know your 
pleaſure in burying of king of Scots body: 
for he hath written to me ſo. With your next 
meſſenger your grace's pleaſure may be known 
herein; and with this I make an end, praying 
God to. ſend you home ſhortly ; for without 
this, no joy here can be accompliſhed. . And 
for the long I pray, and now go to our lady at 
Walſynghame, that I promiſed ſo long to ſee. 
At Woborne, the ſixteenth of September. 
„J ſend your grace herein a bill, found in 


' - a Scotchman's purſe, of ſuch things as the 


French king ſent to the ſaid king of Scots, to 
make war againſt you, beſeeching you to ſend 
Mathew hither, aſſoon this meſſenger cometh, 
to bring me tidings from your grace. 
„ Vour humble wife, and true ſervant, 

215130 | | Katharina.” 
=" James died under a ſentence of excom- 
munication, Henry applied to the holy ſee 
for leave to bury him. The anſwer of Leo the 
tenth, then pope, was, “ That he had been 
credibly informed that king James had given 
ſome ſigns of repentance for the crime that had 


occaſioned his being excommunicated in the 
laſt 
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liſt agony of his death, empowered Richard A; Dvagugh 


biſhop of London, or any other, to enquire. 
whether thoſe ſigns of repentance were real; 
and if they were, to comply with the king of 
England's deſire, - provided that the king of 
England undertook to perform ſome penance 
in behalf of the deceaſed king of Scotland.” 
The body of James was accordingly carried 
from Newcaſtle, and royally interred at Shene 
in Surry. If it ſhould appear ſtrange to the 


reader, that the Scots did not reclaim the body 


(a favour that would have been' eafily granted 
them) I can account for it no other way, than 


that the kingdom of Scotland being, as well as 
its king, under an interdict, the funeral - ſer- 


vice could not have been regularly performed - 
over him in that country. Beſides the report 


of James being killed in Hume-caſtle, another 


prevailed, as if he had been carried out of the 
battle by four ſtrange men; and another, that 
he went to Paleſtine, where he ended his days 


before the holy ſepulchre in acts of devotion 


and penitence. To mention all the idle notions 
retailed by the vulgar on that head would be 


endleſs. The ſtrongeſt objection to the body be- 
ing buried at Shene is, that it was not begirt with 


the iron girdle. This, however, we have only 
upon very vulgar authority; and as the chain, 


by the additions it had received, muſt fave 


been, at the time of James's death, pretty pon- 


derous, he might have thought proper to lay 
"VOL FF, l it 
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AD, 1513. it aſide for that day; but Iam inclined to think 


he never did wear it but upon certain ſtated 
occaſions.” In a manuſcript of the earl of Nithſ- 
dale, in the Scotch college at Paris, mention is 
made of a chained ſkeleton being found in Oli- 
ver Cromwell's time, wrapped up in a bull's 
hide, buried in Roxburgh-caſtle; but chains were 
often a part of ancient armour, and the ſtory 
carries with it no ſufficient authority to coun- 
terbalance the evidences I have brought on that 

head. ; | 
The accounts which even contemporary hiſ- | 
torians have given us of this battle are ſo va- 
rious and contradictory, that we are in the 
dark with regard to the numbers on both 
ſides; and we are under the ſame uncertainty 
as to thoſe who were killed. I am inclined to 
chink, that the number of the Engliſh exceeded 
the Scots before the engagement, but that 
neither army conſiſted of above twenty-five 
thouſand men. The Scotch hiſtorians ſay, that 
the number of Engliſh killed far exceeded that 
of their countrymen; but Polydore Virgil, who 
lived at the time, mentions the loſs of the Eng- 
liſh to have been five thouſand, and that of the 
Scots ten thouſand, men. Though even thoſe 
numbers are. probably exaggerated, I am of 
opinion, from the nature of the engagement, 
as the Engliſh were better armed and more 
expert archers than their enemies, that the lat- 
ter loſt more than ſive thouſand men, which 
18 
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is the number fixed upon by their own hiſto- A. P. 1513. 


rians; but that the Engliſh, ſuffered ſeverely, 
appears from the conſequences. - It is but doing 
juſtice: to the memory of thoſe brave men, who 
fell ſo gloriouſly with their ſovereign, to tranſ- 
mit their names from the moſt. exact accounts 
that have been obtained. | 

The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, ata n 
to James, a youth of twenty years of age, 
ſtands at the head of this liſt. His character 
has been tranſmitted to us at large by the 
inimitable pen of Eraſmus, his tutor, whoſe 
portraits in general are not very flattering; 
and he ſeems to have exhauſted all his powers 
of writing, in the praiſes of this young prelate. 
In ſhort, he renders him one of the greateſt 
miracles that ever was produced by nature and 
education; nor did the charms of his perſon 
fall ſhort of thoſe of his mind. He clofes his 
panegyric by the following elegant compliment 
to the father as well as the ſon: « In ſhort (ſays 
he) no man was ever more worthy to ſpring 
from a king, and even ſuch a king as his father 
was *,” Beſides this young eccleſiaſtic, there 
fell in this battle George Hepburn, biſhop of 
the Iſles; William Bunſh, abbot of Kilwining, 
Lawrence Oliphant, abbot of Incheffray, and 
Mr. John Grant, had the ſame fate. The moſt 
— of the nobility and gentry were, 


In ſumma, nemo fuit dignior qui ex rege, & ex illo rege naſ- 


ceretur. 
B b b 2 John 
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he never did wear it but upon certain ſtated 
occaſions. In a manuſcript of the earl of Nithſ- 
dale, in the Scotch college at Paris, mention is 
made of a chained ſkeleton being found in Oli- 
ver Cromwell's time, wrapped up in a bull's 
hide, buried in Roxburgh-caſtle; but chains were 


often a part of ancient armour, and the ſtory 


carries with it no ſuflicient authority to coun- 


terbalance the evidences I have brought on that 


head. | 

The accounts which even contemporary bil. 
torians have given us of this battle are ſo va- 
rious and contradictory, that we are in the 


dark with regard to the numbers on both 


ſides; and we are under the ſame uncertainty 
as to thoſe who were killed. I am inclined to 


. think, that the number of the Engliſh exceeded 


the Scots before the engagement, but that 
neither army conſiſted of above twenty-five 
thouſand men. - The Scotch hiſtorians ſay, that 


the number of Engliſh killed far exceeded that 


of their countrymen ; but Polydore Virgil, who 
lived at the time, mentions the loſs of the Eng- 
liſh to have been five thouſand, and that of the 
Scots ten thouſand, men. Though even thoſe 


numbers are probably exaggerated, I am of 


opinion, from the nature of the engagement, 
as the Engliſh were better armed and more 
expert. archers than their enemies, that the lat- 


ter loſt more than ſive thouland men, which 


is 
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appears from the conſequences. It is but doing 


juſtice to the memory of thoſe brave men, who 
fell ſo gloriouſly with their ſovereign, to tranſ- 
mit their names from the moſt exact accounts 
that have been obtained. 

The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's b en 
to James, a youth of twenty years of age, 
ſtands at the head of this liſt. ' His character 
has been. tranſmitted to us at large by the 


inimitable | pen of Eraſmus, his tutor, 'whoſe 


portraits in general are not very flattering ; 
and he ſeems to have exhauſted all his powers 


Names of 


the Scotch 


nobility and 
gentry killed 
there. 


of writing, in the praiſes of this young prelate. 


In ſhort, he renders him one of the greateſt 
miracles that ever was produced by nature and 
education; nor did the charms of his perſon 


fall ſnort of thoſe of his mind. He cloſes his 


panegyric by the following elegant compliment 
to the father as well as the ſon: In ſhort (ſays 
he) no man was ever more worthy to ſpring 
from a king, and even ſuch a king as his father 
was *,” Beſides this young eccleſiaſtic, there 
fell in this battle George Hepburn, biſhop of 
the Iſles; William Bunſh, abbot of Kilwining, 
Lawrence Oliphant, abbot of Incheffray, and 
Mr. John Grant, had the ſame fate. The moſt 
| OE of the ; and gentry were, 


* In ſumma, nemo fuit dignior qui ex rege, & ex illo rege naſ- 
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ceretur. 
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art earl of Lenox, William Hay earl of Errol, 
John Stewart earl of Athole, John Douglas 


earl of Morton, Archibald Campbel earl of Ar- 
gyle, William Graham earl of Montroſe, David 
Kennedy earl of Caſſils, Patric Hepburn earl 
of Bothwel, William Leſley earl of Rothes, 

William Sinclair earl of Caithneſs, Cuthbert 


Cunningham earl of Glencairn; George lord 
Seton, John lord Maxwel and his three bre- 
thren, William lord Borthwic, John lord Sem- 


pih Robert lord Erſkine, John lord Forbes, 
Alexander lord Elphinſton (Elphinſtoun) John 
Hay lord Veſter, William Knolls lord of St. 


John's, and high - treaſurer of Scotland, An- 


drew lord Harris, Thomas Stewart lord Inner- 
meath, Henry lord Sinclair, John lord Roſs, 


George Douglas maſter of Angus, William 
maſter of Ruthven, Robert Keith maſter of 
Marſhal, Thomas Fraſer mafter of Lovat, Colin 


maſter of Oliphant, and others. Sir Thomas 


Maule of Panmure, anceftor-ta the earl of Pan- 


mure, Sir Robert Livingſton of Eaſterweems, 


Sir John Haldane of Gleneagles, Sir William 
Maitland of Lithington (Lithingtoun) Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas 'of Glenbervie, Sir- Alexander 
Seton of Parbroath, Sir Alexander Scot of Haſ- 


| tenden, Sir Alexander Ramſay of Dalhouſy, 


Sir Patric Houſton of Houſton, Sir William 
Douglas, Sir William Sinclair of Rollin, Sir 
John Keith of Ludquharn, Sir John Somervel 
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of Cambuſnethan, Sir Adam Hepburn of Craigs, 4. b. 5 
Sir John Douglas, Sir Alexander Lawder, Sir | 
John Dunbar of Mochram, Sir Alexander Gu- 
thrie of Guthrie, Kenneth Mackenzie of Kin- 
tail, anceſtor to the noble earl of Seaforth, John 
Carnegy of Kinnaird, anceſtor to the earls of 
Southeſk and Northeſk, David Hume of Wed - 
derburn, James Abercromby of Ley or Birken- 
| bog, Thomas Macklelan of Bomby, Hector 
Maclean (Macklean) of Dowart, James Haig 
of Bermeſide, John Crawford of Ardagh, Ro- 
bert Crawford of Achnames, John Balfour of 
Denmill, Cuthbert Hume of Faſtcaſtle, Robert 
Blackader of Blackader, William Fleming of 
Barochen, Andrew Pitcairn of Pitcairn, Archi- 
bald Graham of Garvoc, Alexander Boſwal of 
Balmuto, James Henderſon af Fordil, Alexan- 
der Stewart of Garlies, William Spotſwood of 
| Spotſwood, Adam Hall, anceſtgr to the laird 
of Fulbar, George Graham of Calendar, Ar- 
chibald Naper of Marchiſton (Marchiſtoun), 
John Cornwal of Bonhard, Thomas Boſwal 
of nn Robert A of Woodmill, _ 
others. | 
I am inclned to bullieve, that the'r remains of 
the Scotch army were ſaved and brought off 
by the earl of Hume. He certainly was in the 
firſt charge that difordered the lord-admiral 
of England's diviſion; and it is extremely pro- 
bable, that if he kept aloof, as authors ſay he 
did, it was after he ſaw the day was irre- 
trievably 
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4. b. 3513) trievably loſt. In the morning, the Engliſh 


again formed their line: of battle, but found 
no enemy to encounter, upon the ſame ſpot. 
Why the lord Hume did not carry off the fine 
train of Scotch artillery is not eaſily to be ac- 
counted for, but by ſuppoſing, that having 
ſhifted his ground in the night-time, his men, 
who were borderers, and conſequently addicted 
to plunder, fell upon the Engliſh camp, after 
the ſoldiers had marched out of their lines to 
renew the battle. Though this was an 1gno- 
ble motive for loſing the artillery, yet it is 
agreeable to hiſtory, and to the character of 
the people. We are told farther, that when the 
Engliſh marched towards Berwic, he cut off 
part of their rear, and harraſſed them in their 
retreat; ſo that, whatever the motives of that 
nobleman's conduct might have been, he cer- 
tainly had no correſpondence with the enemies 
of his country; and the other actions of his 
life are ſo far from indicating treachery, that 
| he ſeems to have been a wile patriot. 

James the fourth had undoubtedly great ac- 
| compliſhments both in mind and body. His 
Latin epiſtles are claſſical, compared to; the 
barbarous ſtyle of the foreign princes with whom 
he correſponded. This was owing, in a great 
meaſure,” to the care of Panter, his ſecretary 
of ſtate, one of the politeſt ſcholars in Europe, 
and tutor to his ſon, the archbiſhop of St, An- 
- drew's, before the latter went abroad. The 

771 many 
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many evlogiums, both in proſe and verſe, be- A. p · 1513. 
ſtowed upon him by foreign pens, leave no | 
room to doubt of his generoſity to the muſes 

of other countries as well as his own. The 
ſplendor of his court, as I have already hinted, 
equalled that of any other in Europe; and he 
rivalled even his brother-in-law, Henry the 
eighth, the moſt ſumptuous prince of his time, 

in the magnificence of his juſts and tourna- 
ments. The attention he paid to the civiliza- 

tion of his people, and his diſtribution of juſ- 

tice, cannot be too much commended ; while 

under him Scotland produced as many learned 

men as any country in Europe could boaſt of. 

Like his father, he had a turn towards the fine 

arts, particularly thoſe of ſculpture; for there 

is ſtill preſerved a medallion of his, ſtruck at a 

time when I believe England produced no ſuch 

coins, and they were very rare in the other parts 

of Europe. On this piece, which is fabricated 

in a much better taſte than could have been 
expected in that age, the king himſelf is re- 


| preſented in profile, with a cloſe crown of one 


arch. He has no beard, and his breaſt is adorn- 
ed with the order of St. Michael, of which he 
was a knight. The inſcription is in Roman 
characters, Jacobus 4 Dei Gratia rex S cotorum. 
On the reverſe is a Doric column in architec- 
tural propggtion, ſtanding upon a rock in the 
middle of the ſea, between two promontories, 
and ſurmounted by a laurelled head of Janus; 


the 
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4b. 253. the motto, U trungue; meaning, I ſuppoſe, that 
he was upon his guard againſt the French as 
well as the Engliſh. I am inclined to think 
with Mr. Evelyn, that this medallion was ſtruck 
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but a little time before the battle of Floddon, 


and that it alludes to the debates in the Scotch 


council between the French and Engliſh parties. 
The attention which James paid to commerce 


Was likewiſe highly commendable; and as he 


was the firſt, ſo he was the only, king of Scott 
land who raiſed a marine that rendered him 


reſpectable by ſea, unleſs we except the fleet 


ſent by his father, under the earl of Arran, to 


the king of Denmark's aſſiſtancde. 


After all, the virtues of james were more 


ſhining than ſolid; and his character was that 
of a fine centlenian and a brave knight, rather 


than a wiſe king or a great monarch. © He 


never got the better of his prepoſſeſſions for 


the French, and his prejudices againſt the Eng- 


liſh; and theſe led him, contrary to every dic- 


tate not only of ſound policy, but common 


ſenſe, and indeed public faith, to his own and 
his people's deſtruction. He was far from being 


eminent in the conjugal duties; for, beſides 


his fatal Engliſh miſtreſs, he had children by 


ſeveral Scotch ladies, fome of them of diſtin- 
guiſhed quality; and I am inclined to think 
that his religious pilgrimages were or amorous 
purpoſes. Had he outlived the battle of Flod- 


| don, the prodigious expences of his court and 


navy 
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encreaſe of his people's 8 commerce, whi ch en. 
abled. him, by. his impolts, upon trade, to 


maintain the ſplendor of his court. Though 


efist 4 


his conduct in this reſpect relaxed, the public 
| virtue, of his ſubjects, and undoubtedly gave 
a umbrage to the wiſeſt and beſt part ol his no- 
hility,., yet. his deportment and manners ere | 


o amiable, | that no king was ever better be⸗ 
loyed than he Was; witneſs the ardour with 
ch he, was ſerved in his laſt expedition, 
pot withſtanding the injuſticeand obſtinacy "with 
Which! he undertook it. The accurate Ru di. 
Man- obſerves, I believe with great truth, that 


Scotland never abounded in, gold and. yer 


much as it did during this prince's reign: His 
age was forty years, five months, and twenty; 
three, days, at the time of his death, h Bayt ng 
reigned twenty-ſiye years , and about three 
months. Like the princes of his family (to his 
Li grandſon, James the ſixth) his perſon 

as hand dſome, vigarous, and active. From their 
175 it does not appear, that either he, or any 
on his deceſſors of the Stuart race, wore 


ir beards, as did all his ſuccefſors to the reign 


their 


of Charles the ſecond. Though his diſpoſition 
Yor. IV. Cc N was 
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A. p. 151 was martial, yet he bad ſo wonderful 2 com · 


mand of ted that he never was know wp 
to be in a paſſion, or the features of his 
face, whatever his provocation might be, to 


alter, By exerciſe and temperance he brought 


his body to endure incredible fatigues ; and 
he gloried in travelling without attendants 
through the moſt barbarous Fs; of his do- 
minions. 3 
_ He had, by the « queen his wife, four children; 
James, born at Holyrood-houſe, the twenty. 
firſt of February 1507, who died the fourteenth 
of July 1510; Arthur, born on the twentieth 
of October 1 509, died in his infancy ; Jaines, 
born the fifth of April 151 I, who ſucceeded 
Him; "Alexander, born on the thirtleth of April 
1514, after his father's death, died the fifteerith 
of ituary * 1 576515. His natural iſſue were, 
5 1 80 archbiſflop of St. Andrews, by Mary 
— daughter to Archibald Boyd of Bon- 
am; Catharine, malried to James earl of Mor- 

wr "by the fame lady; James Carl of Murray, 
by Jean Kennedy, daughter to the earl of Caſ- 


fs. James fell in love with this lady while 


he was upon one of his pilgrimages to St. 
Ninian' s; and he had arbitrarily confined the 
carl of Apgus to the iſle of Arran for 1 
her out of Galloway, but for what purpd 

Drummond does not ſay, Margaret married 
to John maſter of Huntley, by Margaret Drum- 

mond, daughter to John lord Drummond; 4 


and 
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and jean, married to Malcolm lord Fleming, 


great chamberlain of Scotland, by Iſabel Stew- 


art, daughter to James earl of Buchan. Be- 
fore I take leave of this prince, I muſt mention 
one circumſtance peculiar to himſelf and his 
family, I mean his great, {kill in ſurgery and 
pharmacy. This, no doubt, in his rambles, 


might be of ſome uſe to him. He was ſo fond 


of the medical art, that he formed the ſurgeons 
of Scotland intq a corporation, and gave them 
ſeveral privileges, Beſides the device of the 
medallion I have mentioned, he had another, 


that of two rugged rocks in the midſt of a tem- 


peſtuous ſea, with the motto Durabo; the 
* a ent wo not r e 
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JAMES. THESPIFPH, 


| 1 precaution ili 1 . = of Hams 
| in carrying off the remains bf the Scotch 
army after the battle, and the moderation of 
Henry, terminated the miſeries bf Scotland in 
the fatal field of Floddon. Lenity towards the 
Scots was far from Torming any part of the 
Engliſh generals character; but I am-inclihed 
to think that his commiſſion did not empower 
=_ od invade Scotland, and that he did not 
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4D. 5515. think his army was ſtrong enough for ſucli au 


affection. Overlooking all the provocations 


attempt. He marched, however, to Berwig; 


where he waited for farther orders from Henry; 
who was then beſieging Tournay: It is to the 
Honour of Henry's memory, chat ke beba ved 
on this occaſion with equal magnanimity and 


he had received from James, the earl of Surry 
had orders to diſmiſs his army, which he did; 
but not without receiving the nobleſt rewards 
his maſter could beſtow, beſides creating him 
duke of Norfolk. The diſmiſſion of the Eng- 
liſn army was looked upon by the Scotch na- 
tion, who expected an invaſion attended with 
att the miferies of war, as a providential deli- 
verance. Some days being ſpent in acts of 
mourning, in which every family of any con- 
ſideration in Scotland ſhared, the ſtates of the 
kingdom aſſembled at Stirling, where the eldeſt 
ſon of James the fourth, then no more than 
one year, five months, and ten days old, was. 
crowned, by the title of James the fifth, on the 


f twenty irſt of December; but Buchanan ſays 


the ceremony was performed on the ** 
fourth of February following. 

The late king, before he ſet out on the en 
pedition in which he fell, had made a will, 
appointing, in caſe of his death, his dowager 
to be-regent of the kingdom, and protector of 
his ſon, during his minority. Though this 


appointment, which threw the regal power, in 


a Man- 
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agreeable to the ſpirit of the Scotch conſtitu- 


tion, yet; the regard which the aſſembly had 
queen fœunded her claim, did not ſuffer them 
to dliſpute it; and ſhe was accordingly recog» 
nized as protectreſs or regent of the kingdom, 
and guardian to her ſon, as long (for ſo the will 
exprefied it) as ſhe ſhould. continue a widow. 


But it is here proper to give ſome account of 


the great men of Scotland, and their en 


and characters, at this important criſis. 


The earls. of Angus and Hume were then 
the. two greateſt ſubjects in the ſouth of 
Scotland. The former's memory has. ſuffered. 
for his. withdrawing from James at Floddon- 
field, The, reaſons he gave (not to mention 
the diſcontent he entertained at the king's 


conduct) were his age and infirmities ; but ſome 


authors {ay that he was not then paſt his ſixty- 
ſecond year. A life of perpetual activity and. 
ſervice in the field, as that of this earl was, 
may be diſabled at that age from the perform-, 
ance of military duties. Whatever may be in 
this, it is acknowledged on all hands, that he 

withdrew. none of his men from the field, and 
that he left two ſons, with the king, and both 
were killed, as were ſeveral other noble. per- 


ſonages of his family, I am therefore inclined. 


to veliave that the earls not * . in 
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4b. 2813. the battle was owing to his infirmities, which 


2374. 


his leaving the camp (if he did leave it before 


diſabled him from performing thoſe active du 


ties of a general in that poſt of honour to which 
de was entitled by his rank and ſtation. Upon 


the battle) he retired to a religious houſe, where 
he died in the beginning of the following year, 
lamenting the miſeries of his country. The earl 
of Angus was ſucceeded in his great eſtates and 
honours by his grandſon, Archibald, (ſon to him 
who was killed in Flodden-field,) one of 'the 
moſt accompliſhed noblemen in Europe. He 


F my at court with all the advantages that 


an opulent fortune, a polite education, and a 


moſt graceful, vigorous, perſon could give him; 


fo that it was no wonder if he attracted the 


attention of the queen-regent, who was not, at 
this time, above twenty-ſeven years of age. 
The earl of Hume had, by his eſtate and great 
following upon the borders, obtained a power 


that might have been dangerous to govern- 


ment, if improperly exerciſed ; and he cer= 


tainly was of the ariſtocratical party, and no 
enemy to the revival of the feudal inſtitutions. 


He was, at the time 1 treat of, warden of the 


Scotch marches towards England. The earl of 
Huntley was the moſt conſiderable nobleman 


In the North, and ſerved the royal family with 


great zeal and fidelity, He was looked upon 
as 2 man of high honour and. principle, His 


beha- 
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moſt all that was done againſt the enemy was 


owing to his cufage, though che battle was 
fought againſt ſt his opinion, had greatly raiſed 


383 
behaviour in the batte of Floddon, where al. P. 4 


his reputation. He was one of the very few 


noblemen who efcaped from that battle; 


nd he is ſaid to have withdrawn from the 
field; with ſome friends, after the death of the 
king, but not without reproaching che carl 
of Hume for his iactivity. He was, with'the 


public conſent and approbation, appointed the 
Kings HKentenant-general i in the northern parts. 
The earl of Artan was a nobleman of high 


conſideration, not only as being next in fuc- 
demon to the crown after the royal family, but 
in conflderation of the great oſſices he had filled, 
aha his large eſtate. He had been in high fa. 


vour with James; and had a ſtrong party in 


the Kingdom, who, diſliking the government | 


_ of females, were inclined to have given him 


the regency but being a nobleman of mode- 
ration, he Lonteated himſelf with an appoint: 
ment to be governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
The earl of Argyle, whoſe father had filled the 
greateſt © offices in the Rate, and had fallen with 

his royal maſter in Floddon-field, had vaſt 

influence and poſſeſſions in the weſtern parts of 
Scotland, where his eſlates lay; and being 
| otherwif remarkable for his moderation, can- 
dor, an integrity, he was univerſally conſi- 
deted 25 4 perſon very ** to be confulted 
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Save Ppef, at he was born to Wine in other 


1K uns 


in BY affairs of government... Such were the 
heads of the Scotch nobility, at this time.; I am 
now o attend thoſe of the, clergy... { 03 also 
Ot them, Pater, the archbiſhop, uf CH gw. 
— the chief; à man qi intxijgue 2nd, Bl 
2. complete courtier, but à profligate. 
man, Gawin Douglas, uncle to the 22 1 70 
Angus, Was, at this time, provoſt c of the colle · 
giate church in Edinburgh... Though, he. had 
been deſtined, by his family. go the church, yet 
his morads, in his youth þag.ngt been ixrepgcech: 
able; and he had devoted, his time {o,mych. to 
the muſes, that, he ,was,,thirty-nine years, of 
age, without obtaining any higher, preferment 
in his calling than 1, haye mentianed, Some 
of his original compoſitions {cover great der 
{criptive powers, with an clegant natural vein 


of poetry, but be; bas been abſurdly praiſed 
for his tranſlatiqn of Virgil, by tho A 


that every thipg muſt have merit that has 
tiguity to gerfommend it: He was now. ms 
time of, life When feptiments of Ambition are 
apt to, take, place inthe Mind; and, he ſoo 


provinces beſides that of poetry. Hephurn and 
Forman (of whom I hall have, occafion to ſpeaꝶ 
hereafter) were two other factions eccleſiaſtjcs, 


who had a great ſway in affairs of the churchg 


but I am. now to attend thoſe of, the. 0 
The queen - dowager bein: g ſettled, in, her new 


dignity, found it too weighty: for her te 


port 
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port her own; and. being big with a * 4.5. 1514˙ 
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mous child, ſhe accepted of. Beaton archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow, and chancellor of Scotland, with 
the earls of Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to aſ- 
ſiſt her in the affairs of government. Soon 
after her huſband's death, ſhe had wrote. an 
affecting letter to her brother, the king of Eng- 
land, informing him of her pregnancy, ſetting 
forth the deplorable ſtate of the kingdom, with 


her own condition, and imploring his friend- 
chip and protection for herſelf and her infant 


Jon. This letter ſeems never to have been com- 
municated by. Henry. to his council; but he 
generouſly anſwered it, and informed his ſiſter, 
that if the Scots would have peace, they ſhould 
have peace, and war if they choſeit. © He added 
(according to Drummond) that her huſband 
had. fallen by his own indiſcreet raſhneſs, and 
fooliſh kindneſs to France; that he regretted 
his death as his ally, and ſhould be willing to 


38's 


prohibit all hoſtility againſt the country of 


Scotland during the minority of her ſon. For 
A remedy of preſent evils, one year's truce and 


a day longer was yielded unto; in which time 


he had leiſure to proſecute his deſigns againſt 


France, without fear of being diſturbed or di- 
verted by the _ incurſions and inroads of the 
Scots upon his borders.” 


Thus far Drummond :; but though Honey 


might generouſly grant this time to his ſiſter's 


entreaty, yet it certainly did not become a na- 


Vol, IV, Ddd tional 


y 
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A.D- 814. tional meaſure; for it appears, by a letter dated 


Rymer, 


Fol. XIII. 


p-. 508, 


Eee leſiaſti- 
cal affairs. 


ſhrewd and ſenſible, prieſt, By his office he 
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two years after, from the Scotch council to 


the king of France, publiſhed by Rymer, that 
the Scots never had deſired a truce. So far 
from that, the French influence, joined to a 
deſire of revenge, remained ſo ſtrong in the 
kingdom, that after the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, ſome of its members were ſo mad as to 
propoſe a renewal of the war. This motion 


was, indeed, over-· ruled by the more moderate 
part of the aſſembly, but they could not be 
brought to make any advances towards Henry 
for a peace; and every day was now big with 
public calamity, which ſeems to have gathered 


ſtrength during the queen's in- lying. The arch- 


biſhopric of St. Andrew's being vacant, it was 
offered, by univerſal conſent, to Elphinſton bi- 
ſhop of Aberdeen; but being now old and in- 
firm, he declined it. Three competitors for 


that high dignity then appeared; the firſt was 


Gawin Douglas, who was then abbot of Aber- 


brothwic, to which he was preſented by the 


queen upon her recovery (having been brought 


to bed of a ſon):the very day before her mar- 
riage with his nephew, the earl of Angus; 


and, upon the death of biſhop Elphinſton in 


November following, ſhe preſented him like- 


wiſe to the archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's. The 


ſecond competitor was John Hepburn, prior 


of St. Andrew's, a bold, avaricious, reſtleſs, but - 


had 
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vacancy ; and having prevailed with the canons, 


on pretence of ancient privileges, to elect him 
archbiſhop, without regard to the nomination 


cither of the queen or the pope, he drove Dou- 
glaſs's ſervants from the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 


of which they had taken poſſeſſion. The third 


and moſt powerful competitor was Forman 
biſhop of Murray in Scotland, and archbiſhop 
of Bourges in France, a dignity to which he 


had been raiſed for his public ſervices. He 
had in his intereſt not only the duke of Albany 


(ſon to the traytor duke) firſt prince of the blood, 
but the court of Rome itſelf; and having re- 


ceived the pope's bull and nomination to the 


dignity, he was conſidered by the Scotch clergy 
in general, and by the principal tenants and 
dependants upon. the ſee, as the legal, arch- 
biſhop. 

The preference given to Forman diſcouraged 
Douglas from purſuing his pretenſions; but 
Hepburn, being ſupported by the clan of his 
own name, and the Humes, made ſo formida- 
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Great power. 
of the earl 9 
of Hume, - 


ble a head againſt his rivals, that none could be 


found daring enough to publiſh the papal bull 


in favour of Forman. The latter, though he 


is ſaid to have deſpiſed money, was too good a 
politician to be inſenſible of its influence. His 
' friends intimated to the earl of Hume, that his 


credit at the court of Rome could eaſily pro- 


eure due rich abbey of Coldingham for his 


D d da younger 
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A. P. 1514. younger brother; upon this, the earl put him - 


ſelf at the head of his followers, and, notwith- 
ſtanding all the oppoſition . by the Hep - 
burns, he proclaimed the pope's bull over the 
croſs of Edinburgh. This daring action plainly 
proved that the earl of Hume had more power 
than the queen - regent herſelf; but Hepburn' 3 
reſolution, and the greatneſs of his friends, ob- 
liged Forman to agree to a compromiſe. Hep- 
burn was advanced to the ſee of Murray, with- 
out accounting: for the revenues of the arch- 
biſhopric, which he had received during its va- 
cancy; and he gave Forman a preſent of three 
thouſand crowns, to be divided — his 
friends and followers. | 

In April this year, the i. ſon, of 
whom the queen had been delivered within 
Stirling-caſtle, was, by the biſhop of Caithneſs, 
baptized Alexander. Having recovered her 
ſtrength, ſhe undoubtedly found herſelf far ad- 
vanced in her. paſſion for the earl of Angus, 
who ſeems to have been equally in love with 
her. This is the only apology that can be made 
for her marriage with the earl, which was ce- 
lebrated on the ſixth of Auguſt this year, than 
which, nothing could ſurely be more impolitic. 
She had neither conſulted her brother nor thge 
ſtates of Scotland in the match; and by her hav- 
ing accepted of a huſband, ſhe, in fact, reſigned 
all claim to the regency under her huſband's 
will. The Douglaſſes did not diſpute her hav- 


ing 
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affirmed that the ſtates might lawfully reinſtate 
her in it, and that the peace of the kingdom 
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required it, as it was the only meaſure that 
could preſerve the happy tranquillity which 


then ſubſiſted between Scotland and England. 
The earl of Hume put himſelf at the head of - 


the oppoſition to this propoſal. He knew he 


had enemies, and he dreaded that the farther 


aggrandizement of Angus muſt weaken his in- 


tereſt on the borders: He was joined by a 
number of the young nobility, who, though 


otherwiſe divided, united againſt Angus. In 
ſhort, the general opinion was, that the Dou- 


glaſſes were already too great; and that ſhould 


the queen be reinſtated in the regency, they 
muſt be abſolute within the kingdom, and en- 
groſs all places of power and profit. It was 


. _ added by the earl of Hume, that he had, out 


of reſpect to the late king's memory, ſubmitted 
to the queen's government; and that now ſhe 


had made a voluntary abdication of it by her 


marriage, tt ought not to be renewed. 
An aſſembly of the nobility” being held Dao: 


The duke. 
of Alb 


the. occaſion, their deliberations - turned upon choſen re- 


the perſon moſt proper to be ſubſtituted for, re- 
gent; and the meeting was divided between 


the duke of Albany and the earl of Arran, who. 


were both in the ſame relation to the crown, 
the former by the male, and the latter by the 


gent of 
Scotland. 


1 ſide; nor do 1 find any other competi- 


tor 
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blood, undoubtedly lay for the duke of Al- 


bany; but he was exceptionable to many of the 


aſſembly, not only on account of his father's 
treaſons, but becauſe he was himſelf a French- 
man born, devoted to that crown, and entirely 
ignorant of the laws, conſtitutions, and man- 


ners of the Scots. The earl of Arran, on the 


other hand, was liable to many of the objec- 
tions which had operated againſt the earl of 
Angus. He was already very powerful by 
his eſtate, family, and following; and it was 
viſible, from the beginning of the debate, 

that the earl of Hume was reſolved that no 
ſubject of Scotland ſhould be preferred to the re- 
gency. The venerable Elphinſton, biſhop of 
Aberdeen, was ſtill alive, and aſſiſted at the 
meeting. Though he was then eighty- three 
years of age, his intellects were as ſtrong as 
ever; and the growing calamities of his coun- 
try had endeared it the more to his affections. 
He harangued the aſſembly in a moſt pathetic 
ſpeech; he burſt into tears when he mentioned 
the lamentable loſs which Scotland had ſuſ- 
tained in her heroes and patriots on the field of 
Floddon; and drew a lively compariſon be- 
tween them and the tumultuous, diſſipated, in- 
experienced, aſſembly in which he was ſpeak- 
ing. As no Scotchman was ſo well acquainted 


with the ſtate of the public finances, he then 
entered upon that ſubje&, and ſhewed under 


what, 
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chat difficulties the kingdom laboured, with 4. p. 54. 
regard to money, at the late king's death; 
and that after the public debts and the educa- 
tion of the king were provided for, very little 
would be left for ſupporting the dignity of go- 
vernment. ' He therefore recommended peace 
and unanimity in the moſt moving terms ; but, 

(| ; after making great encomiums upon the queen, 

and her fitneſs for the regency, he concluded, 
that if the public tranquillity could not be 
otherwiſe preſerved, it ought to be given to 

the duke of Albany. So great an authority 
could not fail of being entirely agreeable to 
the earl of Hume, who, being lord high cham- 
berlain, ſeems to have acted as marſhal of the 
afſembly. The earl of. Arran continued ſtill 
to have many voices, but being a nobleman 
of great moderation, he made very little inte- 

1 reſt; and the earl of Hume, at laſt, openly pro- | 
poſed the duke of Albany, but with an air | 
that ſhewed he was determined to carry his 

point. Being aſked whether he would be the 
firſt to ſign Albany's election, he not only 
readily conſented, but declared that, ſhould 
he be oppoſed by a majority, he would go over 

in perſon to France, inveſt that duke with the 
regency, and bring him to Scotland. The 
queſtion being thus determined in favour =. 
the duke, Lyon king at arms was diſpatched | 
to France, to notify to him his election. But 
here the affairs of Scotland fall in with thoſe 
of A" and France, 
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After a very indeciſive war being carried on 


between Henry and Lewis the twelfth, king of 


France, both parties agreed firſt to a ceſſation 
of arms, and then to à peace, which pope Leo 
the tenth, underhand, oppoſed, until he could 
make ſure of the Swifs, on Whom the kings of 


France generally depended for the proſecution 


of their wars in Italy. One of the terms of 
this peace, was a marriage between Lewis, who 
was far advanced 1n years, and Mary, the bean- 
tiful young ſiſter of Henry and the-queen of 
Scotland, By the treaty, which has been pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Rymer, and was concluded on 
the fifteenth of September, the Scots were cem- 
prehended in it, only upon condition, chat, 


after September the fifteenth, they ſhould make 
no incurſion on the Engliſh by public autho- 


rity; and if any were otherwiſe made, that 
ſatisfaction ſhould be ſpeedily given: but this 
article was reciprocal on the part of England. 
Leſley, the Scotch hiſtorian, has taxed Lewis 
with ingratitude for-not comprehending. the 
Scots in "this treaty ; but though that was far 
from being the caſe, I cannot help thinking 


that the ſcanty comprehenſion here mentioned 


was but a pitiful retribution for the nne 


of Scotland in the cauſe of France. 


Puke of 
Albany op- 


Henry, being appriſed of the duke of Al. 
bany's election (which paſſed only in an aſſem- 


bly of the nobility) did all he could to traverſe 


it before it —_ be confirmed by parliament, 
| He 


* 
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| He even required of his new ally, Lewis, to A. p. 1514s. 


find ſome pretext for delaying the duke's de- 
parture; ſo that that prince gave Lyon king 


at arms, Sir Andrew Wood (the admiral who 


was to have brought him over) Sir - Patric Ha- 
milton, the abbot of Dryburg, and other gen- 
tlemen who had been ſent to him and the 
French king, a cold reception. Lewis pre- 


tended, that the ſtate of his kingdom could not 


immediately diſpenſe with the abſence of ſo 
great an officer, both civil and military, as the 


duke of Albany was; and the duke himſelf in- 


timated, that before he entered upon the exer- 


ciſe of the regency, he had ſome preliminaries 
to ſettle with the parliament of Scotland; par- 


ticularly with regard to himſelf being reſtored 


to his eſtate and honours. He, however, with- 


out any heſitation, accepted of the nomination. 
Henry made uſe of this delay in addreſſing a 


letter to the lords of Scotland, in which he did 


not fail to recount the dangers and incon- 
veniencies that muſt ariſe from their perſiſting 


in the election of the duke of Albany; but, in 


the mean time, Lewis the twelfth died, and 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Angouleſme, af- 


terwards Francis the firſt, who took poſſeſſion 


of that throne, even before it was known whe- 
ther the queen · dowager was with child. 
The duke of Albany, though a Frenchman 
by birth, was a man of addreſs and penetra- 
Vor. IV. Fee tion, 
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A.D. 1534. tion, and had. therefore been at great pains to 
learn the true ſtate of Scotland, the grounds 
of the diviſions among its nobility, and all 
other matters that could enable him to acquit 
himſelf with credit in his arduous poſt. He 
was ſecretly diſſatisfied at the delay that had 
been thrown in his way by the late king; and 
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He ſettles 
prelimina- 
ries with 


the Scots. 
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he had, for ſome time before his election, en- 


tered into a correſpondence with Hume, and 
the other heads of that party. The politics of 
Francis the firſt, with regard to England and 


Scotland, were very different from thoſe of his 
predeceſſor; nor had he the ſame connections 
with Henry. He therefore conſidered the elec- 


tion of the duke of Albany into the regency as 
2 fortunate event for France; and as it had 


been confirmed in a parliament which had met 
on the thirtieth of March (according to Leſley) 
1515, he reſolved that the duke ſhould loſe 
no time in taking poſſeſſion of his new dignity. 

The preliminaries which the duke had in- 
ſiſted upon, with regard to repoſſeſſing his 


own patrimony, were now to be ſettled, toge- 


ther with the form of government, his guards, 


and attendants, and various other matters, all 


which being agreed upon, de la Beaute (the 
ſame who I believe appeared in Scotland at the 


late king's marriage) was diſpatched to take 


poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Dunbar, 'which was to 


be 9 * the French tilt the'duke's ar- 


rival 


). 
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rival in Scotland. Henry, at that time, had 2 4. D. 1515. 


ſpy at the French court, one Croſſene, who had 


cultivated an acquaintance with Cockburn, who | 


either was, or pretended to be, biſhop of Roſs ; 
and being diſguſted with the French, offered 
to diſcover a conſpiracy entered into againſt 
Henry, by which the city of Tournay was to 
be ſurpriſed, and, at the ſame time, the duke 
of Albany, after landing in Scotland, was to 
invade England. I find one Cockburn men- 
tioned at this time, as being biſhop of Roſs; 
and it is certain that Croſſene did communicate 
the information I have mentioned to. Jerneghan, 
deputy-governor of Tournay for Henry ; but 
poſſibly the whole might have been a fiction 
of Wolſey, to exaſperate Henry againſt Francis, 
who wanted to deprive him of the rich biſhopric 
. of Tournay. There can, however, be no doubt 
that Henry was perſuaded of the truth of this 
conſpiracy, becauſe his own letters are yet ex- 
tant, in the preſident Lamoignan's library, 


flatly accuſing Francis with having entered into 


ſuch engagements with the duke of Albany. 

As Henry, at this time, was entirely under 
the influence of Wolſey, that inſolent favourite 
may be ſaid to have held in his hands the ba- 
lance of Europe. De la Pole, who was head 
of the Suffolk family, and next heir to the 
crown of England, after the Tudor race, was 


then in Denmark; and Wolſey either received, | 


Eee 2 or 


A conſpl- 
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Ab. 2813. or pretended to receive, intelligence that hie 
was to invade England, in conjunction with 
the duke of Albany, if Henry ſhould attack 
France during the expedition which Francis 
had undertaken to Italy. Francis had no in- 
tention to employ de la Pole, and far leſs to 
break with Wolſey, whoſe power over his 
maſter was of ſo great conſequence to his af- ( ) 
fairs during his abſence. He was in hopes of 
recovering Tournay by his means; and enter- 
ing into a ſtrict correſpondence with him, 
actually procured him a cardinal's hat. This 
is the true reaſon why Henry did not infiſt | 
upon the duke of Albany's being detained 
in France. As he ſaw nothing but through 
Wolſey, the latter gratified Francis, in not 
inſiſting upon that point. The abſence of the 
regent was productive of the greateſt miſeries 
among the Scots. They knew no principle of 'Y/ 
government; family animoſities were revived, 

and the whole kingdom became a ſcene of ra- 
| pine and bloodſhed. The general bent of the 
nation, however, lay againſt the ä and | 
the Engliſh intereſt, 

As to Henry, being a generons and A kind 
brother, he did not reſent either the marriage 
of his eldeſt ſiſter with the earl of Angus, or 
of his youngeſt ſiſter with the duke of Suffolk, 
both of them noblemen of ſimilar, accomplith- 
ments; but he certainly did not, at this time, 
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exert himſelf ſufficiently for the queen of Scot- A. D. a +, +2 -F 


land and her huſband. They apprehended, 
chat they muſt at laſt give way to the popular 
ſtorm raiſed againſt them; for early this year, 
they provided for themſelves and their friends 
an aſylum in England, by obtaining fafe · con- 


ducts for that kingdom; that of the earl was 
for himſelf and three hundred attendants; that 


of his uncle, the abbot, was for himſelf and 
thirty; and one was iſſued for the lord Max- 


wel, with the like number. The queen con- 


tinued to exerciſe ſome powers of regency till 


the arrival of the duke of Albany; for on the 
fifteenth of January this year, ſhe appointed 
the abbot of Aberbrothwic to the vacant bi- 
ſhopric of Dunkeld; and, by her brother” s af- 
fiſtance, it was confirmed to him by the pope. 


The enemies of the carl of Angus (I think very 


properly) complained of the abbot having vio- 
lated the laws of his country, by accepting of 


2 bull from Rome; and Andrew Stuart, who 


was prebendary of Craig, and brother to the 
earl of Athol, nearly related to the royal fa- 


mily, was choſen, or, as the Scotch canoniſts 


term it, poſtulated, biſhop by the chapter. 
This oppoſition coſt the abbot dear; for he was 


afterwards accuſed of receiving the bulls; and, 
being found guilty, he was carried from prifon 
to priſon, and lay for a year W in che 
caltle of Edinburgh. . 
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beten good underſtanding now reſtored 
between Francis the firſt and Wolſey (for the 


latter ſtill harboured revenge in his heart) pro- 
duced a renewal of the treaty that had been 


concluded in the reign of Lewis the twelfth 


between France and England; and the Scots 


were admitted to be parties on the ſame terms 
as before. On the third of May (the treaty 


being finiſhed on the fifth of April) an embaſ- 


ſador arrived in Scotland from France, to de- 
mand the reſolution of the ſtates as to the 
comprehenſion. Their anſwer accepted of the 


comprehenſion, and was ſigned by the archbi- 


ſhop of Glaſgow, again chancellor, the biſhop 
of Liſmore (or of the iſles) the earls of Angus, . 
Argyle, Arran, Errol, Morton, Eglinton, the 
lords Hume, Semple, Roſs, Erſkine, and Leſter, 
the prior of St. Andrew's, the abbots of Holy- 


rood-houſe, Paſly, Cambuſkenneth, the poſtu- 


late of Dumfermling, Gavin archdeacon of St. 
Andrew's, clerk of the council and regiſter, 


Sir Patric of Cranſton, Sir Andrew of Ceſsford, 
Sir Andrew of Farnihurſt, and others. Whe- 


ther this meeting of the ſtates was called by the 


| | acceſſion of the Scots to the treaty between 


queen or the duke of Albany does not appear, 
but I am inclined to think by the former. This 


France and England, put an end to all the dif- 


ficulties of Francis with regard to the duke of 


Albany's * to Scotland; and that he 
might 
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OF. SCOTLAND. 8% 4 
might enter upon. with the 8 A.D. 5. 1 
luſtre, he aſſi eck eight thi war, nobly ; 


manned and fitted out, or ba paſſag >, and five 
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END of the FOURTH voLUMEk. 


